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Votume IL. OCTOBER, 1885. NUMBER 1. 


A SOUTH-BABYLONIAN ARAMAIO-GREEK BILINGUAL. 
Br Proresson Dr. EsERnARD SCHRADER, 
Berlin, Germany. 





(On page 256 of his work—Les vrais Arabes et leur pays (Bagdad et les villes 
‘ignorées de UBuphrate), Paris: 1884—Monsieur Denis de Rivoyre gives, in connec- 
tion with a non-Semitic (ine 5: mu-na-rd indicates without doubt its character) 
cuneiform inscription engraved in the old Babylonian characters, Dut very indis- 
‘tinct, also an inscription in Aramaic and Greek eharacters, to which I beg leave 
to invite attention. 

‘This inseription, consisting of four lines, was found by him in one of the 
tomple-walls of Tello, the site of Old-Babylonian ruins well known through the 
‘excavations of Monsteur de Sarzec. Tt is engraved on a brick (bumt-brick), which 
‘was found built into the wall and is not the only one of this kind. 


See a 
H4AbS 4 
ADASVNA 
DINAXHE 


‘The Greek inscription is clear at first glance, and is to be read AAAANAATN- 
ANU, i. €., 'Adedsadedyne, and finally, by the addition of the ending ze, the Grecian 



































2 HEBRAICA. 


gnesio-Babylonian name: Adad-nadin-ab, Le.,“(God) Hadad gives a brother.” 
‘The ends of both sides of the A in the third line, in the group NAAIN, which are 
not clearly indicated in the original, Ihave myself completed. The name in ques- 
tion is formed according to the analogy of others, as ¢. g- Nabi-nddin-ab, ete. 

‘That the other is an Aramaic inscription can also be seen at once. With the 
‘exception that the first letter to the right in the second line, apparently Nun, is 
to be completed as an Aramaic Daleth, this name is also very clear, and is to be 
read: ANSI ie. Hddndn’h=Hadsdnadinab. 

‘The two inseriptions correspond exactly, and contain one and the same proper 
‘name. Its customarily the rule in the rendering of Aramaic, .g.,Palmyrenean, 
names into Greek, that the Greek ending wr corresponds to the emphatic N, €. 8 
DDL = Zodurs (and again Sovdevrfs = NYPD); in this case an isnot expressed. 
‘We meet, however, with "Y7) — Oisp4éer, so that no real objection can be offered 
sn this case. 

‘The foregoing Aramaic characters, in many respects, resemble the Egyptian- 
‘Aramaic characters of the third to first century B.C. ‘This corresponds satis- 
factorily to the age which one would naturally conjecture. As the brick was 
uilt into the wall—and a temple-wall at that—one would expect to find, in the 
bearer of this name, a publie person, a monarch perhaps, who (under the suprem- 
acy of a mightier ruler(?}) had command of a particular regiment, drafted in some 
‘way or other. 

‘The name itself is of especial interest as, on the one hand, it is purely Baby- 
lonian in its structure, and, on the other hand, it contains the name of a god, 
‘which is certainly not a gnesio-Babylonian, but rather a purely Aramaic name. 
‘It, as well as its character, was long Known to the Assyrians. Already Afurban- 
pel knew of a Syrian prince, Birdadda, fe. ‘7777-19 Barhadad, and, in a 
variant, represents the god as ANIM. i.c, as “god of the atmosphere,” especially 
of theheaven. (Cf. the author's Keilinschrften und Geschichtsforschung, (1878) 
Pp. 538, 589). In the time of the Assyrians, however, we do not know (at least at 
present) of any purely Assyrian proper name into which the name of this foreign 
‘god enters. Not till ater does the cultus of this Syrian god appear to have be- 
‘come so thoroughly settled among the Babylonians, that they did not hesitate 
to compound new formed Babylonian names with the same. 


‘Berlin, May 4th, 1885. 








P. SProfessor Exting, of Strassburg, writes me that he judges the Aramaic 
characters of the inseription “to correspond to those of the beginning of the third, 
‘perhaps even of the end of the fourth century B. C. (810-250 B. C.).”” 


‘Berlin, May 8th, 1885. 


A SoUTH-BABYLONIAN ARAMAIC-GREEK BrLiNcvAL. 8 


POSTSCRIPT. 


On the 90th of May, Professor Huting wrote me from Strassburg that in the 
Comptes rendus de Acad. des insor. et belles lettres, Paris, 1884, p. 201 (Proceedings 
‘of June 18,'84)—I myself have not as yet seen these proceedings—he read the fol- 
lowing report: 

“ML de Vogiié fait une communication sur des briques qui ont été trourées a 
‘Tello, en Chaldée, par M. de Sarzee. Ces briques sont marquées d'une estamapille 
unifornie qui donne, en caractéres araméens, puis en caraetéres grees du second ou 
du premier sigele avant notre ére, un méme nom propre séinitique: Hadadna- 
dinakhi. Crest problement le nom dun roi de'la basse Chaldée.” 

According to this, the priority of reading this Aramaic name belongs to M. 
de Vogié. Ihave only the following remarks : (1) in the copy of the estampille 
which I have there is no trace of an Aramale Jod, to which de Vogié's —Kehi 
refers, and (2) the nam is not “d'origine sSmitiqas,” but rather specifically 
Assyrian-Babylonish in its structure, 

Berlin, Juno 1st, 1885, 











ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF MUTNING. 
Br Pavx Haves, Px. D. 
‘Baltimore, 32. 


‘A very common epithet of the Assyrian kings is mut(d,)-nin-nu-u or 
mu-ut(dt)-ni-en-nu-u. Of, e.g, VB 7, 94 and 95: ati (Hebr. *OiN) 
‘Avar-bén-abla Sang@! ellu, re’u mu-ut-nin-nu-u me, Sardanapalis, 
the pare priest king, the mutninn@ chief. George Smith generally translated 
this adjective by “powerful,” connecting it perhaps with dannu mighty. A 
derivation from danénu, however, is impossible. 

‘Henri Pognon, in the glossary of his valuable book L’inscription de Bavian, 
Paris, 1879, explains mu-ut-ni-en-nu-u? as the participle of ut-nin “adresser 
‘une priére, étre dévot.” Utnin, he thinks, is the Aphel of a stem 737, [37 or 
1295 he says, “Signore sila premire radicale est un 5, un (9, ouun P.” This 
opinion is also untenable. As Ihave established in my Sumerische Familiengesetee 
(Leipzig, 1879) p. 58, n. 8, there is mo Aphel in Assyrian at all. The Pael and 
‘Shaphel serve as causative conjugations. 

In the inaugural dissertation of my pupil, Dr. Johannes Flemming, Die grosse 
‘Steinplatten-Insehrift Nenkadnesar's II. (Gottingen, 1883), utnen is rightly com- 
‘ined with the Hebrew {371/17 0 seck favor, to swpplicate. Dr. Flemming consid 
ers utnen the Imperfect Ifta"al of }3F: “uhtannin,” he says, “became 
uttannin, utténin, dtanin, dténin, and then with (an irregular) syncope 
of the é in the second syllable, and change of the in the third to é (as a sort of 
compensation), fitnén. ‘The same syncope of é occurs in the well known ubziz 
(for usexiz) I placed.”® 

‘The weak point in this analysis is the assumption of the syncope of an 
accented long vowel. Syncope takes place in Assyrian only in the case of an 
‘unaecented short vowel after a double consonant or a long or accented vowel; 
e.g, martu gal (const. *marrat)=marratu (Hebr. {77}, Job xvz., 185 








1 Dugal before sangu azag ts determinative. 
23€u-ut-ni-en-nu-u can be read in Assyrian B77, WWD, WING OF WIBATINA DBD 
ortx77p, ete. For the confusion of ¢ and (see my SPG.08. The graphic doubling of a consonant 








tm Assyrian very often indicates only the length of the preceding vowel, Ct. 8FG. 68, 1, and 
Proetorius, Ateraturblatt fuer ortentalache Polog, Tl. Ip. 200 

1 Flemming, L¢,-81. [Cf.now also Helnrich Zimmera, Bobylontache Busrpaalmen, Leipig, 
165, p. 17. Dr. Zimmern considers utnen an spocopated Ittans"al form of M2y. Utnen, he: 


{tanénd = dtandnd = u'tananna!—Aug. 1h, 1886), 





says, io =utnend, Oténénd = 


Ox He Erymozooy or Murxmnv. 5 


AND, Job xx.,25; Arab. F6 mirre, Aram. NY) and NIV) fem. of 
matru Biter; dimtu tear = dimmatu, dim‘atul “(ebr. Yi, Aram. 
NOYHY Arab. kecd dam'e); Sartu’ evil, fom. of Sarra (Arab. 13)5 
tamtu or témdu oe; ndbtu be (Arab. Cs,5 nab, Ethiopie nebb)3; rAqu 
(= rahdqu, Hebr. pinp, fem. raiqtu remote; maru child, fem. marta 
(constr. marat) daughter; siru (= gahiru, Arab. »»¢i) prominent, fem. 
sirtu (constr. sirat); nibu(=nawibu) quiet, fem. nih tu; diku (= dawiku) 
‘Ailled, fom. diktu; simu price, fem. Simtu (constr. §imat) fate; belu lord, 
fem. beltu (construct state belit¢ for belat) lady; reSu chief, prince, fem. 
re&tu princess; ne&u lion, fem. ne&tu® lioness; Ablfini they brought = 
Abildni, yaubilani; arddni they descended = driddini; iptalba they 
Seared = yapthliba; iptabra they gathered = yaptabird; ittaklu® he 
trusted = yantakilu; mugdGiru strong = mugdéSiru, mugtisiru? 
(wid, ete., ete. 

But the syneope of a long accented vowel is impossible. Not even in the 
‘ease of ufeziz has this happened. Useis is based on the analogy of the Y"y7 
stems, and would, therefore, be more accurately written uiziz or (with the 
change of the yj before} to 9) ulziz, aform like u3ttb, the Shaphel of the Piel 
from tabu (Impf. ittbu) to be good.6 Of. usmallt I jled (ND); usrabbt Z 
enlarged (1379); uBraddi (NTA) Ladded, ete. Usesiz, on the other hand, isa 








1 For the retrogressive assimilation of the y of. the name of Devia's brother, Mmp¥ 1 Sam. 
xv,9; avi, 3%, whlch, a8 appear from 2 Gan. il, 9 and t6 = TOU. Ct. also SFG. 11. 
Dimtu tar could be derived also from the wellicown Assyrian stem DDT tote, Imperfect 
famum. [C8 for thie verb Zimmer, DP. $0-Aug, 1th, 186) 

20f. Surrati im dab&b Surrati. 

#0: Fixmnascs, Vol p-1, 1.4. 

479 4m Wott a due to the Intusnce ofthe 
oxitte doin = oxiaty RLCe: sholtb9 for 
curt orratu, arrat; of exzu mghiy; ellitu = etaty, fom. 
tla toh pure; ergita (with 3) card = ergatt, argatu; eatimoaal 9pm, conte te 
of eat 4a, Aram. N9pM, Arebo chi, Hebe, wit transpoutlon, PU}, 2 Kay 1 98805 
pte dust = epar, ‘apar, contr. of pra = ‘apru du Hobe. "PY. 

$f. tlopio forms Ike her, fom. her 20d et. 

‘Teeaxit ne trate i wot the form chai} of JS (chrador, KAT. 6, but, ax sPpeers 
{trom R. 85, No. 9,1. 1, the form heas} of LUGS, which sooms to be = Ethiopic takila Aut, 
sdatiot, Natt, Le, oan only be Imperative Nia like aaplis los ete, Ct.aeo Dele, 
Parade, pd 

Vt. Arabic edhe | for ayitel, Lotz Tiootptaer, p16 00 also Haupt, Nimrod 





ct robitu band way = rebate, Bay, 
eta, hed (0.1 03 oF Fite 









eves, 2,00: ki riini ugdadSaru elf mie tea waa dat nets stronger than fa) men, 
(Gf. my artiole in Dr, Bezold's 2K. TL, 9, p, 272—Aug. 12,186.) 


6 ‘HEBRAIcA. 


formation analogous to that of the verbs “D. ‘The regular Shaphel of t3! would 
be uSanziz or uSazziz. 

‘The stem of Gtnin and matning is not 4377, but NN? Genin is an 
Iftana“al form (IL? according to Lotz’s notation), the reflexive stem with infxed 
po from the Pael of fF. The ground-form is not ubtannin, but ubtanawwin. 
‘This, according to Assyrian phonetic laws, becomes u'tanawwin,? wtana”*in, 
fitand’in, dtanin, and then, with syncope of the short a-vowel, dtnin. 
Matnind, as appears from the long @ at the end, is not the simple participle of 
‘fitnin, but a further development of this with the aid of an affixed '. It stands, 
therefore, not for mubtanawwinu, but for mubtanawwinayu, and means 
not “one who prays,” but “one who has to do with praying, one who is accus- 
tomed to pray,” therefore “pious, God-fearing.” Accordingly, ¥angi ellu 
reiu mitning is to be translated “the pure priest-king, the pious prince.” 

(Apsil, 1885.) 


1 That the Impf. Qal of naz&zu, izzaz, is based on the analogy of the verbs Rup I have 
already pointed out, SFO. 02 10. Inthe domain of Semi philology entirely to litle attention 
Js ped to analogical formations. By their ad most of the regularities information may’ 
satitactorly explained, just as most of the instances of apperentiy sporadic sound-bange tre 
duo to a partial assimilation of the stem-consonants, e.g." to deny, in Arabic with partial 
ausiniltion to tho Baal 7: eke $aade; AraD gawd asim tobe ft in Hebrew with 
‘arta astimtation of the nl tothe preceding een, JB: Syriae REAP tr, i Chaldee 
‘with partial estaiation of the fal tothe Snip, RDUAP (ct. Dep, Prev. xxl, 2 and Pe 
1,03; Syriac BYP rofebeo, Aencminal Pel from RAUP rier, Hebe. Me: Bote 2a 
ont bet, for SabAte (emtoring LOP. 1, 9p, Hebe. 83: Hebs. MB wo forge = Asayrian 
uD Cmpf. Vp, ete, ete. Ce my SFG. 4,2, and p. Th: my slomary in Schrader’ KAT. 62. 
Y.TPD, aod S15, 6. ¥. NOY; my article tn the Andover Review of July, 36%, p. 8,0. 1, and Hanna 
‘104,177, n.2. A clear instance of an analogical formation is, for example, the Ethiopic ibf, 
‘rom 6's to enter which s formed after $8 (with 8, the regular Sebjunctive of Was'a 10 
go out. Im trom mé's (Assyrian ma’u, Lyon, Sargonstexte, 4,90; Delitesch, Hebr.and As 
sy. 18,1; Pretorius, Ltraturbat fuer ortentaluche Padolopte, vel. Leipie 18, p. 17) to Bo 
‘eortous seems als to ret on an analogy to 1b. Ct, however, ilinann, OWopitce Gram- 
‘att p- UF. Ct. also Bxbiople W3ID (elongede of W}3D) enronce (Dlmann, le, p. 100 formed 
ke wt eet and Hebe. p09 PD, Re al 21s RSIS RITA, 28am, 25 EAP) 

‘he stem jin ofcourse, is only ebyform of 2M. Cf. also [1 (= Bins), Job al, 4 

‘7 appears in Assyrian as When it corresponds to an Arabic while the 7 correspond 
‘ng to Arablo ¢ remains in Assyrian unalvered. (Cf. annu mercy, Slibu max, uddusu to 
‘renew, imeru dae, eqlu fdld, emu fatheriniaw (fem. emetu = ematu; thee for fi ts due to 
‘the influence of the ¢in the first syllable, asin beleti ladies for bel&ti, epesu to make for 
epabu, Tig. VIL, 14, cte.), ebru companion, eklitu (for eklatu) darknese, i1qi’ they took, 
pti" ey opened, ri'imu toot, Fi'abu calandre wen ete, = Hebe, 1390, 870, WON, 
pon tara. x2pro, on, Aion Geaople ham, haméy, 13p. syn Gen, six, 1% mp 
AMAD DN}. Aram. xe. 




















SOME PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN NEW YORK. 
By Isaac H. Hann, Px. D. 


Metropolitan Muscum, Now York City. 


‘The intention of this paper is merely to publish the text, with as Lttle 
comment as possible, of those Phoenician Inscriptions of the Cesnola collection in 
‘the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which occur on vases, alabastra 
‘and jars. ‘They do not appear in the frst two fascicles of Renan’s Corpus, where 
are figured most of the Cesnola Phoenician Inscriptions. Not all the figures and 
renderings in the Corpus, however, are correct; and Imay present the others in a 
future article. I give the numbers which the objects now bear in the Museum, 
together with references to former publications. ‘TVard” refers to the article or 
note of Rey. Dr. W. Hayes Ward in Procadings of American Oriental Society at 
‘Boston, May, 1874, where six inscriptions are Sigured, including three of those 
here given. “Cesnola” refers to di Cesnola’s Cyprus, London und New York, 
1678; the numbers here given being those of the representations on his plates. 

I may state here that, in my former rendering of the longest Phoenician 
inscription, published in HEDRAICA, vol. I. p.25, I desire to correct the render- 
{ng iy (or his) Lord’s servant” to the proper name “*Abdelim,”’ with the brack- 
eted addition “ [son of].” ‘The other differences from Revan must stand. 

‘Tho following are the inscriptions: 

XXL. (Ward, 8; Cesnola, 8.) On terracotta vase from tomb at Idalium. 
Letters painted before baking, clear, but bafling all former efforts to read. Tread 
yaa 
and render it either as @ proper name, “ Regman,” or “ Regmon,” or as the in- 

scription “ My Friend” or Our Friend.” 

XXIL (Cesnola, 25.) Incised on an alabastron about a foot high, and from 
four to five inches in diameter, with a cover like a small modern butterplate. 
Found in a tomb at Citium. 

th 953 

‘The numeral is 100. ‘The word is not extant in Phomnician, so far as T know, 
‘except upon another Cesnola object (see No. XXVIN. below), and its meaning I 
eonjecture, from Syriac and Arabic analogy, as “ My (or, his) ashes,” or “My (or, 
his) um.” 

XXII. (Cesnola, 26.) Incised on a red terra-cotta vase, from a tomb at 
oitium. 

wnond 
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“To Anthos,” or “[The property] of Anthos.” ‘This Greek word was nat- 
uralized in Syriac, in different forms. This inscription was published in Trans. 
Soc. Bibi. Archeology as “To (or, of) Antosh.”” 

‘XXXIV. (Cemola, 27.) On the foot of an antique vase of serpentine, pur- 
chased in the bazar at Nicosia. ‘The last character may be }7 instead of ¥, but I 
think not. 

nn 


If not a proper name, it is probably an epithet, or term of endearment. I 
conjecture “ My thorn-bush,” or perhaps “My chain.”* 

XXV. (Ward, 5; Ossnola,8.) A jar (or) of red earthenware, from a tomb 
‘at Palwo-Paphos. Letters painted before baking. ‘The fourth character in the 
first line is uncertain. 

DoD Ops 


Th 
*yow 
“Ba'al-Peles (Lord of weight (?)) gave. He heard me (or, him).” 
XXVL (Ward, 4; Cesncla, 7.) Ona jar of red pottery, like the last, from a 
tomb at Citium. Letters painted before baking. 
O93 
““Ba’ali.” Pethaps a form of the deity's name, or else the name with the 
‘Pronominal suffix of the first or third person. 
XXVIL. (Césnola, 29.) In all respects like the last two. From a tomb at 


Citiom., 
nr 993 

‘Very doubtful, as the fourth character may be 3 instead of , which would 
change the whole meaning. As it is here given, it may mean “ My (or, his) Lord 
of the olive.” 

‘With regard to the last three insoriptions, I am not blind to the other mean- 
{ings that suggest themselves; but I find nothing to decide the question. One 
fragment of a similar wiéoy had a long inscription of about thirty letters, painted 
around the sloping top, of which nothing is now decipherable but the word 5979, 
‘If that inscription were legible, it might furnish a clue to these legible shorter 
‘ones. ‘They may only refer to a merchant, or superintendent, instead of a divin- 
ity; a supposition which has its base in the fact that they are on common rife, 
Which were doubtless put into the tomb with provisions for the departed. Tt is 
Teasonable to expect that more of these jars willbe found by excavators in Cyprus. 

XXVIII. (Schrdder, 22 (?),in Monatsbericht der Kéniglich-Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften ru Berlin, May, 1870, pp. 264-272.) On a xifor like the 
Jast four, except that it has ears, or handles. From a tomb at Citium. 


woo 
‘See No. XXIL., above. 











THE USE OF 13y AND ITS COMPOUNDS IN THE HEXATEUCH. 
‘By Proressox E. C. Bissett, D. D., 
Hartford, Conn. 


‘More than two centuries ago a French critic of the Old Testament alleged 
that, among other things, the peculiar use of “I3) in the Pentateuch (Deut. 
1,1) showed that Moses could not have been its author. It indicated rather 
as author some one already settled in Canaan. This statement of Peyrére! was 
taken up by others and has come to have the foree of a stock argument on that 
side of the question? We are fully justified, therefore, in making a brief in- 
‘quiry into the actual use of “DY, with its compounds (9, 19, 5), as found in 
‘the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, usually associated with it by orities. 

As its verbal root would suggest, the noun 337 may mean (1) what és 
Beyond, the other side of something; or (2) what is over against, opposite. In the 
former case a limit of some sort is not only implied, but made prominent; in 
the latter, the relative position of two things as being simply opposite to one 
another is the thing emphasized. Moreover, in the former instance, the limit, 
be it a river or whatever it may, may be in the mind to such an extent that 
it will itself serve as the point of view of the writer or speaker rather than 
‘the one or the other side of it, and so, in perfect harmony with the etymology 
of the word, 73y7 be employed to mark the transit itself across the limit, whether 
fn one direction or the other. A third and more derived meaning of the noun 
DY is shore, border, that is, of a river, like the Latin ora, rips. It is found 
not infrequently in this sense in the Bible. 

‘We see, accordingly, that 7QY7 is a very flexible word and, by itself, an 
exceedingly vague one. It is simply an auxiliary in conveying thought, and needs 
to have something added to it in order to carry a clear sense to the mind. And 
‘we shall be struck by nothing more foreibly, I think, in our examination of 
its use in the Hexateuch, than by the fact that the writer, as if conscious of 
the peculiar vagueness of the word, takes especial pains to show how to use it. 

In Genesis the expression is twice found (DY/3, 1., 10, 11) and both times 
fn the same sense. Of the funeral train that Joseph led up from Egypt to 
Canaan for the burial of his father it is sald, that it halted at the “threshing- 
floor of Atad which is [77 7DY'3.” Undoubtedly the writer meant to fix 
‘the exact spot beyond a peradventure, and for his contemporaries he did s0. 
But we are less fortunate, as we do not know anything about this “ threshing 


{Systema Pheoogioum ex Procodamitaram Hypetheet (666, p. 185. 
2 0t. Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred Sertpture (X.¥-18}. 1 p. 810. 
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floor of tad.” Still, the context, which speaks of the “ Canaanites” as seeing 
and remarking upon what took place there, makes it tolerably certain that it 
was on the west side of the Jordan (of. Num. xxxv., 14, Josh, xx1t, 11) In 
this case there would be nothing against, but much in favor of, the supposition 
that the writer was on the east side. To assume, as some do, that the writer's 
Point of view is and must be the west side, is not only to assume what there 
is no justification for in the text, but involves one in very serious difficulties 
with it, besides being an assumption of the very point in debate. If 79y'3 
does not mean across, on the opposite side, in this instance, it must have the third 
of the meanings given above, on the shore (of the Jordan), and so could not be 
‘used by itself for determining the point of view of the writer. 

In Exodus RY is used three times (xxv., 87; <Xvn., 26; XXXIX., 19) 
and the plural construct of it once (xxx, 15), but everywhere exclusively in 
‘the sense what is over against, opposite, as of the lights on the two arms of the 
the golden candlestick, the rings on the corresponding borders of the highpriest’s, 
breastplate and the laws on the two tables of stone. ‘These passages, therefore, 
are of no special use to us in our present inguiry. In Leviticus the expression 
does not oceur. 

In Numbers it is found only in the form 79 (xxx, 18; x31, 1; 3010, 
19 (twice), 82; xxxrv.,15; Xxxv., 14) the prefix having the foree of marking 
more definitely the boundary concerning which 93y) is predicated. In the first 
instance the Arnon is that boundary; in all the others it is the Jordan. In 
every instance the context makes clear which side of the respective rivers is 
meant, but in such a way as not to fix with certainty the point of view of the 
writer. That 73y0 is not used by him in the technical sense the word sub- 
sequently acquired in its Greek form (79 sépe>) and had in the time of our Lord. 
(72 stpav rob "Topéévor), as meaning the district east of the Jordan, is clear, from 
the fact that he employs it as well of the west as of the east side in the very 
same verse (xXxm1., 19) and never uses it of the east side without making it plain 
from the context, just as in other instances, that he does so. He never assumes, 
{in other words, an acquaintance on the part of his readers with any such sup- 
Posed settled or technical sense. As it concerns the writer's own point of view, 
as far as he gives us any hint of it, it is neither the éast nor the west side of 
‘the Jordan (excepting xx1., 18, where the Arnon is mentioned), but the river it- 
self, And in the use of the very same term (")3}119) he finds himself free to 
turn one way or the other, to say, “across the Jordan eastward,” or, “across 
the Jordan westward,” as circumstances may require. 

And the same thing is conspicuously true of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
We find here 93} (r¥., 49), DY (L415 mn, 8, 20, 255 rv. 41, 46, 475 21, 80) 





* Dilimans, Com. in to, declares that 1322971 cannot be used of the people east of the 
Jordan. 
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and “21 (xxx., 18), all employed in the same general sense of what is beyond 
or near a border, and, as in the Book of Numbers, in every case but one that 
Dorder is the Jordan (xxx., 18). As in Numbers, the expression (M33 here, 
21 there) emphasizes the border itself rather than one or the other side of 
it, and in the same context is used indifferently for the east or the west side 
(nr, 20, 25). And when it is used for the east side, it is accompanied, in each 
instance, by some description that determines the fact, just as when it means 
‘the west side, If the writer were really on the east side of the Jordan, as the 
contents of the Book of Deuteronomy would naturally lead us to suppose, then 
it is clear that 9OY/3 (like 7379) meant for him no more than the Jordan limit, 
with its shores stretching away on either side. If he was actually on the west 
side of it, and was trying to create an impression that he was not, but on the 
opposite side, he has certainly taken a very clumsy way of doing it. As far as the 
expression he employs is conceed, he effectually effaces not only every sign that 
he is there, but that he is on either side, He leaves himself floating in the air 
over the fording-place of the Jordan. 

But it might be asked, if the writer was not in fact already in Canaan, would 
he so uniformly in Numbers and Deuteronomy have used 95) and 73399 of the 
east side? For an answer to this question let us turn to the Book of Joshua, 
Here the point of view is changed, at least is assumed to be changed. ‘The 
People have crossed the Jordan, and occupied the promised land. ‘Two and a 
half tribes have retumed, or will eventually retum, to the east side of the river 
to take possession of the land assigned them there. If the expression we are 
considering had for Israel during this period any such sense as has been claimed 
for it, it would certainly have it in this book, and be seen to have it. ‘The words 
‘VOY and 7DY3, that is, like the tribes inheriting east of the Jordan, would 
now come into their rightful possessions also, and be no longer used for mere 
purposes of mystifiation. 

‘What is the fact? In the Book of Joshua, too, we find all three forms of 
‘the word employed : DY (x1114 27) WDYI (1, 14, 15; 31, 105 Ve, 15 VIE, 75 
3. 1, 10; x1, 1, 7; XML, 8; XXIL, 45 XEIV., 8), DY (MMT, 82; maV., 8; 
XVI, 55 XVI, 75 XX., 8; XXIL, 7). It is still understood to have the same 
Kind of vagueness attaching to it as in the other books, and is never lett wn- 
defined. Tt is still used likewise of Doth sides of the river, and, what is still more 
remarkable, it is used here a great deal oftener than in any other book of the 
‘west side, where people and writer are now assumed to be, and notwithstanding 
‘he fact that they are assumed to be there (V., 1; 1,15 XI, 7} X31, 7). 

‘To the question, then, Does the comparatively uniform—though not ex- 
elusive—use of 9337 and 337) in Numbers and Deuteronomy for the region 











1m xxi 11,4 gcems fo mean “ford” and xxiv.,% 8, 14,15 It does not refer tothe Jordan, 
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east of the Jordan tend to show that the assumed point of view of the history 
and historian, as themselves on the same side, is false?—there can be but ono 
answer. Most assuredly it does not. We find the same usage, indeed, when 
history and historian are actually transferred to Canaan, but we find it with 
‘considerably less uniformity. In other words, where we might expect, were 
this theory true, an exclusive appropriation and application of the word in one 
sense, we find it used in that sense even less commonly than before. Whether 
‘Moses, therefore, was the responsible author of the Pentateuch or not, no reason 
to the contrary can fairly be derived from the use of “D7 in it. It is every- 
‘where employed most intelligently and with perfect frankness and consistency. 


THE MASSORA AMONG THE SYRIANS." 
‘Frosty translated and adapted from the French of the Abbe J. F. P. ManmDx 
By Proresson Benyaman B. Wanrrerp, D. D., 
Western Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Allegheny Cty, Pa. 


I. When the immortal J. 8, Assémani was writing, in the last century, his 
Bibliotheca Orientatis Clementino-Vaticana, (three parts in four volumes, folio, 
‘Rome, 1719-1728), on reaching the chapter which he devoted to Bar-Hebracus, 
and coming to describe the great commentary which that author composed on the 
Holy Scriptures under the title of “Treasury of Mysteries,”—the learned Maronite 
let the following lines fall from his pen: “ Versiones denique et auctores quibus 
in hoe libro utitur, hi sunt. In primis Hebraious textus, et gracea versio Septua- 
ginta interpretuza, passim. ‘Praeterea duae aliae Syriacae, praeter simplicem 
cui poene inhoeret, versiones identidem cituntur, nimirum Heraclensis et 
{h..£;% Karkaphensis, hoc est montana, qua videlicet incolae montium utuntur.”! 

‘These words of Assemani gave the hint to the scholars of Europe, who 
set themselves to searching for the new version that Assemani had pointed out 
on the authority of Bar-Hebraeus. Though they tured out in foree, and ran- 
sacked all the mountains of Europe and Asia, and searched every crack and 
cranny, this “mountain version” remained undiscoverable. It was to reappear 
at the moment when it was least expected. 

‘The scholars were not willing, nevertheless, to refuse themselves the pleasure 
of putting forth conjectures. J. David Michaelis took it for the version which the 
‘Nestorians used. G. Christian Adler, who undertook his journey to Rome largely 
in the hope of discovering it, did not meet with it. And yet, he had it under his 
eyes, perhaps even in his hands, in two libraries,—the Vatican and the Barberini. 








‘(me Anpé Martin printed an essay on this subject inthe Journal Asiatiqu, 180, eth Serie, 
‘voLXIV. Afterwards he iseved hie book: a Motore ches ict Syrtens, ete, Parts, 187. The 
‘essay which we here translate, presents the metter more succinct; itis chapter I, Art. TE, 
SVL, pp. 276-200 of the ADDS's reoont work: Introduction a a Critique Tertuele du Nowa Tet- 
tament, Parts, 82 Although the doctrines set forth in it aro now somewhat generally accepted 
‘by Syriac scholars, they are Hite known outside of a comparatively narrow circle. And, as tho 
‘ook from which this tection {6 taken ts necessarily a rare on it is thought that a service will 
‘be rendered to Amerioan students of Semitio subjects by presenting it to them in an Baglish 
‘dress, The translation itself is very ree in form and the adaptation includes some considerable 
‘omissions, ‘The translator hopes, however, that ho has in no cago ether misrepresented tho 
‘earned author, oF failed to convey bis meaning with clonrnecs. Hes not, of course, responsible 
‘for the correctness of the facts or the valaity of the logie; but only forthe Just transference of 
‘he ADDE's mounting] 

24.8, Assomant, op. ot, Vol Hyp. 28. 
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‘At the end of his efforts and researches, he thought he could aftimm provisionally 
‘that the Karkaphensian version was only a manuscript of the Peshito: “Imo 
hhaee Careafensis,” he says, ‘nobis non versio diversa sed codex quidam insignis 
‘Vulgata Syriaea versionis fuisse videtur. Quod vel ex iis varietatibus patet quae 
a Gregorio laudantur.”! 

HL. ‘The failure of G. Ch. Adler did not discourage scholars. ‘They still eon- 
tinued to seek the Karkaphensian version, and some are perhaps at this hour still 
secking it. ‘They have not found it, for the very simple reason that it does not 
exist. We can give assurance of this. ‘The Karkaphensian version positively 
hnas been discovered. Cardinal Wiseman had the good fortune to put his hand on 
‘two MSS, that belong to what has been called the Karkaphensian version. J. 8. 
‘Assemani had had one of them in his hands; he had even described it in two 
places in his writings: (1) in the second volume of his Bibliotheca Orientals, pp. 
499, 600; (2) in his Biblioteeae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codiicum MSS. Catalogus, 
‘ol. IIL, p. 287; and although the title ought to have attracted his attention, he 
did not notice that he had in his hands that Karkaphensian Tradition ” of the 
‘existence of which Bar-Hebracus had apprised him. 

Nicholas Wiseman, in his Horae Syriacae, pp. 149 sq. described the two 
Roman MSS.; but he did not perhaps throw into sullicient relief the singular and 
characteristic features of the work which they contained. All the manuscripts of 
this class bear a title like the following: “Volume of the words and readings of 
‘the Old and New Testaments [according to the Karkaphensian tradition).” The 
‘words in brackets are wanting in some of the manuscripts? 

TIL. Now what is this work, thus brought to our knowledge under the name 
‘of “Karkaphensian tradition,” or some similar name ? 

It is easy to answer. It is a Massoretic work. ‘The word which we have 
translated “tradition” is the Syriac equivalent of the Hebrew word Massora, 
‘The Syrians had a Massora analogous to that of the Jews, contemporary with that 
of the Jews, and, moreover, like that of the Jews, divided into two currents, the 
‘eradle of one of which was the East, in Babylonia, while the other was born and 
grow up in the West, in Palestine and Syria, We have, in a word, documents 
‘which represent two Uterary traditions or currents. And as the Aramaic is 
Closely like the Hebrew, it goes without saying that the Syrine Massora is, on the 
‘whole, much like the Massora of the Jews. Tt is astonishing that so patent a fact 
should have so long escaped those who had the Karkaphensian manuscripts in 
thelr hands. A simplestatement of the contents of these volumes ought, by it- 
self, tohave shown them that they had before them, not a new version of the 
Bible, but (1) a lexicographical and grammatical work; (2) an exegetical work. 
In drawing up these volumes, which contain sometimes more than 300 leaves, the 





1 Versonea Syriac, p. 89. 
See below. Of. Martin: La Massore ches ls Syrions, Paris, 1670. 
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intention was, not to give a new text, but to furnish the means of conserving and 
using the old texts. ‘The impulse that led the Latin critics of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to draw up correctoria, led the Syrian critics of the ninth to the thirteenth 
centuries to make this compilation, which ought to take its place in history here- 
‘after under the name of a‘ei 1245,—words hard to translate, but the sense of 
‘which is easy to recognize in the phrase, “Collection of Biblical words, punctu- 
ated and provided with their accents.” 

IV. The form of this text may be understood from a view of any page of 
‘one of the MSS. which embody it. ‘Take, for instance, manuscript 62 of the Paris 
‘National Library, and open at the page that contains the last portion of Mark's 
Gospel. From Mark xrv., 72, with which the page begins, to the end of the 
Gospel, no single verse is given entire. Of the 68 verses contained within these 
limits, there are given fragments of only 20; and these fragments most frequently. 
consist of only a few words. 

No doubt there are places where the verses are less mutilated than in this 
passage. ‘This is true, for example, of the beginning of these Syrian correctoria. 
One or even two consecutive verses may be found cited entire in Genesis or Ex- 
odus; we are not absolutely sure that they are, for we have never verified the 
fact. In proportion as we advance, however, into the Old and into the New 
‘Testaments, the extracts become shorter and more disconnected. ‘The reason for 
this fact is easy to discover: the object which the Syrian Massorites set before 
‘themselves being to guide in the syllabication and rhythmical reading of the text, 
they did not repeat the words every time they occurred, but, after giving them a 
few times, assumed that they would be well known to their readers. This is why, 
in the analyses they make of this same passage of Mark, according to the Philox- 
eno-Heraclensian version, they do not give more than some fifteen words. 

“Brother,” says the copyist of one of these collections of which we are speak- 
ing, to his readers, “do not trouble yourself too quickly, if in glancing through 
the ‘chmohe and q‘roiotho’ (punctuated and accented words), collected here with 
the greatest care, you do not find in certain parts of the later books the ‘ ch'mohe 
and q‘roiotho’ that you are seeking. They have been already written before, in 
the first or last portion of each book. The more difficult ones have been given 
‘once, or twice, or even oftener. Take, therefore, the book, read it through, com- 
mencing each book at its beginning; continue your reading without fear,and you 
‘will discover that I tell the truth. If there are two similar expressions, and you 
find one of them and not the other, know that they are pronounced alike. Ihave 
done as I have said." 

‘To read such a note as this is enough to inform us what kind of a work we 
have in hand. ‘The Massoretic text is not continuous and it is not the same in all 


1 Additional Manuscript 1, #122 
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MSS. From this we may learn the nature of the text contained in the Massoretie 
MSS. It follows that if a passage is not ited in them, we are by no means justi- 
fied in concluding that this passage was not authentic in the eyes of the Syrian 
‘Massorites, because it is their habit sometimes to pass over several successive 
‘verses without drawing a single word from them. 

'YV. It is important to observe, moreover, that all the MSS. do not contain 
‘he same passages, or the same words in the same passages. We have verified 
‘he fact in a number of passages, and have elsewhere given Matthew 1,38—11.,4a, 
as itis extracted in four MSS. A single glance at the differences there manifest 
to all will make the conclusions, which such a comparison demands, very plain, 
Each MS., or nearly every one, is the work of an author or of a school: of one of 
‘those scholars who, from the seventh to the eighth centuries devoted thelr efforts 
‘and lives to the clearing up of all the difficulties of the Scriptures, or of one of 
‘those socteties of “maq’r'yne,” the mission of which was to conserve the good 
traditions of reading and pronunciation. ‘This is in harmony with the Ianguage 
‘which we have quoted from the copyist of the Additional MS. 7188, 

‘VI. We ought not, therefore, to seek for a version in these books, but 
something very different. ‘This is so true, that not only is the Peshito analyzed in 
them, but also the Philoxeno-Heraclensian version. Yet, it is worth noticing, 
that the “chemohe and q'oictho” of the Iatter figure only in the Massoretic 
collections of the Jacobite Syrians, while the Nestorian collections (MS. Ada, 
12188) contain only the analysis of the Peshito. 

‘VIL. Among the numerous remarks that might be made with reference to 
these volumes, we content ourselves with the four following:—(1) The New 
‘Testament is divided thus:—a. Acts and Catholic Epistles; 0. Epistles of Paul; 
¢. Gospels, in the usual order. ‘This division is adopted in the analysis of both 
‘the Peshito and Philoxeno-Heraclensian, (2) The version of Thomas of Harkel 
contained, therefore, the Acts and Epistles. (8) In the Peshito only three catholic 
Epistles are analyzed. ‘Tho fact is less clear in the Philoxeno-Heraclensian, 
‘because the Catholic Bpistles are analyzed together, and a long search is neces- 
sary to find to which Bpistle the words cited belong. (4) There are no ‘‘chmohe” 
of the Apocalypse given in either case. It would seem, then, that neither the 
Nestorians nor the Jacobites accepted the Apocalypse in the ninth: and tenth 
‘centuries as authentic or canonical. 

‘VIII. In the Massoretic collections of the Jacobite Syrians, in the same 
fashion as the Bible, only somewhat more briefly, the works of the Greek Fathers 
‘translated into Syriac have been analyzed,—especially those the translation of 
which was due to James of Edessa, to-wit:—(I) the works attributed to St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite—three treatises and the letters; (2) the works of St. 
Basil—twenty-nine homilies; (8) of St. Gregory the Theologian, bishop of Nazi- 
Ta Mamore otes we Syren, Plooos Jutifentives, ‘Tableau I, 
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anza—forty-seven homilies in two parts; (4) the letters of St, Basil and St 
Gregory the Theologian; (6) the 24x éredpénae of Severus of Antioch—-125 hom- 
flies divided into three parts, as in the version of them made by James of Edessa 
about 700-701, A. Da 

TX. To these analyses, made from the point of view of the pronunciation 
and punetuation, te following documents are adjoined : (1) the letter of James of 
Edessa to George of Sarug and to the “scribes who read this book; ”” (2) a treatise 
by James of Edessa on punctuation and accentuation; (8) a treatise, apparently 
by a deacon named ‘Thomas; (4) the names of the Greek points according to St. 
Epipbanius; (6) divers other little grammatioal treatises; (6) enumeration of the 
srizo and para contained in the Holy Soriptures. For the Old Testament, the 
srizo. are enumerated for the whole and also ook by book; but for the New 
‘Testament they are enumerated simply for the whole, Moreover, it does not ap- 
pear that the Nestorian Massora contains this enumeration. (7) Lastly, at the end 
of al these documents, come very short lives of the prophets, apostles, and dis- 
ciples, largely taken from St. Epiphanius, and perhaps also from Eusebius.? 
Sometimes, also, the last leaves of these erlctanen contain treatises on vocibus 
apivors, oF tables of words written allke in thelr consonants, but pronounced 
differently. 

‘This, then, is the contents of these voluminous collections, subject to varia- 
tions ofthe codices. MS. 62 (formerly 142) of the National Library of Paris has 
furnished the description above. 

X. Itisastonishing, we repeat, that such an assemblage of documents has 
not long age caused the true nature of the work contained in the Karkaphensian 
or other Heasei 12fa> to be recognized. ‘The grouping together of so disparate 
‘collection of pieces ought to have opened the eyes of the blind. Yet neither 
“Andrew Seandar nor Assemani understood the character of these collections. 
‘They mentioned, in tho Bidvothca Orientalés and the Dibliotheens Apostolicae Vati- 
cance Catalops, the work of which we are speaking, under the title of  Onomas- 
ticon Jacobi Bdesseni! Cardinal Wiseman caught but half a glimpse of tho 
truth. Rosen and Forscball? advanced no further than Wiseman: they still 
translated the ite MadopS [Zao u% ya, secamdum VERSIONEM Karkaphon- 
sem! But no one has passed on this erroneous road beyond the old catalogue of 
the Paris National Library, which classifed a collection of this kind among the 
“WISTORIAE SCRIPTORES!” ‘Thisis not the first time that librarians have 
taken a missal for a treatise on astronomy. Very likely it will not be the last. 








2 Mhis date fs reached by menns of MSS. ta the Vationa Library, (J.8. Astemant, BLE, 
Ortent, v0.1 pp 44, 7) 
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XI. Of the collections of which we are speaking, only two of those which 
represent the Massora of the Western Syrians contain in the title the words 
hades JZaiNu&, to wit, the Additional Manuscript 7163 of the British Muse- 
‘um, and the MS. 162 of the Vatican library; but all are drawn up on the same. 
plan and are so much alike that a single glance will determine them all to belong 
to one family. 

XIT. Ibis scarcely to be doubted that the school of philologists and gram- 
marians, called “ Katkaphensian Tradition,” drew its name from the convent of 
‘“Kar‘kaph‘tho,” in the neighborhood of Amid, not far from the great Syrian 
‘monastery of Karthamin, in the region of Upper Mesopotamia, which, on account, 
of its numerous convents, received, in the history of the Middle Ages, the name 
of Tér‘Abdin, or “Mountain of the Servants fof God],”—a name which it still 
‘pears today.” ‘This school represented the grammatical and philological tradi- 
tions of the Western Syrians? 

XIII. Who founded the Syrian Massora? A positive answer is dificult. 
No doubt the origines ofthe studies the results of which are collected in the vol- 
‘umes of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, mount up to 
the fourth or Afth centuries. Few proper names, however, are found in these 
MSS, that are certainly of the Afth century. Pethaps the “Deacon Thomas” 
{who wrote the treatise on punetuation and aecentuation inserted in these collec- 
tions, may be identified with that Thomas of Edessa, who was connected with the 
‘Nestorian Patriarch, Mar Abdas I, called “the Great” (638-652). ‘The Massora 
seems to have been born in Babylonia, and to have been early developed there. 
‘Thence it passed to the West, where it made much progress, but in a somewhat 
altered direction. It is evident that James of Edessa gave a strong impulse to 
this kind of study, ‘The place of honor given to his letter to George of Sard, to 
his treatise on punctuation and accentuation, and to his translations from Greek 
‘writers proves this past doubt. Itis perhaps for this reason that the aha 135 
of his Highness Monseigneur Yiissef-ben-David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, 
bears, at the end of the title, this addition : “Works of Mar James of Edessa ;”— 
not, beyond question, because the collestion, such as we have it, was composed by 
‘James of Edessa, but in the sense that this great writer was the most ilustrious 
‘popularizer of labors of this kind, the real founder of a Hellenistic and Grieci- 
zing school. Itis enough, moreover, to read the letter of James of Edessa and to 
observe the réle it plays in the Massoretic collections in order to perceive at once 
‘the conclusion to which all the facts point: “Let no one omit a letter from,” 
says James of Edessa to the copyists, “and let no one add a letter to these Greek 














On all thee questions eve Martin: La Maatorechzz ls Syrtns, Paris, 1870. Pp. 129150. 

1 Bar Hebraeus clearly ldentifes the Karkaphenstan tradition with the Western Syrians. 

Seo the Journal Asiatigue for 182. Vol.IL, pp. Mf, and cf. Martin: Syriene Ortenteaur et 
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‘and Hebrew words :”—giving a considerable list. ‘There is no doubt, then, but 
‘that James of Edessa was the great promoter of the Hellenizing movement which 
was wrought out in the bosom of the Monophysite portion of the Syrian race in 
the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries of our era, Bar-Hebraeus even attributes 
‘to him some Jaasad [285 like those of the Karkaphensian school ; but it is prob- 
‘able that he means by this the Karkaphensian collections, of which we may per- 
haps regard James of Edessa as the principal author. 

It is from the translations of St. Basil, of St. Gregory Nazianzen, especially 
of Severus of Antioch, made by James of Edessa, that the Syrians obtained that 
terminology and barbarous orthography which disfigure the MSS. of the ninth to 
‘the twelfth centuries. It was James of Edessa, also, who enriched the Syrian 
tongue with some very curious words. It need not be added that the disciples, as 
always happens, outdid the master. It was a blessing that the Syrian words, 
properly so called, were in great part saved from these innovations, or the Aramaic 
Ianguage might have suffered a true disaster. 

“And let no one think that it was only a single Massorite who gave himself to 
‘this eccentricity. All yielded to the fashion; no one was able to withstand the 
Greoizing invasion. Only the Nestorian Massora remained almost entirely shel- 
‘tered from this flood ; but we do not fear to judge unjustly, when we say that it 
‘owed this less to good sense than to the circumstances of the times, and especially 
to the places where it lived. 

XIV. ‘The description which we have given of these collections of the Syrian 
Massora, sufices of itself to teach us the use that may be made of them, and the 
‘advantages we may hope to reap from their study. (1) We are not to expect to 
nd a new version in them,—whether a ‘mountain version,” or any other kind. 
‘They contain nothing of this sort; and he will be sorely deceived who approaches 
their study with such a preconception. (2) We are not even to expect to find ex- 
egesis in them; for above all things, these works are, like the Jewish Massora, 
‘grammatical or philological. (8) What we may expect to find ir them is the tradi- 
tion of the proper pronunciation, and of a correct punctuation and accentuation. 
‘They are the Syrian counterpart of what the Jews called the “Manual for the 
reader,” or a “Master of the reader.”” Indeed, the title that is given to these 
collections in tho most ancient? MS. that has come down tous, containing the 
Nestorian Massora, is just this. On folio 8090. at the head of a treatise on pune 
tuation and accentuation, we read the following title: “ We are still writing, by 
God's graco, the signs of the punctuation, of the ‘Books of the Maq'r'ynt’.” ‘The 
Maq‘r‘yin is, properly speaking, that which teaches to read, In the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages this is a comparatively easy thing to do. But in the Semitic 
languages, where only the consonants are written, {t is not an easy task to teach, 
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orto learn, how to read a text, and to read it correctly. ‘This accounts for the 
important role of the Maq‘r‘ynd, We have in it, therefore, an important work 
that ought to be seriously studied; but which ought to be studied entirely from 
the point of view of Syriac phonology and lexicography. 

XY. Isno profit to be obtained from it, then, for the study of Holy Serip- 
ture? Such a conclusion would be thoroughly mistaken. Just as the Hebrew 
Massora has rendered and will render great service to those who study the Old 
‘Testament; so the Syrian Massora can very greatly aid those who wish to study 
‘the Peshito and Philoxeno-Heraclensian versions of the Bible. 

a. When we are trying to determine the canon of the Old and of the New 
‘Testaments, for example, one of the best sources of information that we can con- 
sult, is certainly the Massoretic collection; we have in these Massoreti volumes, 
not indeed a witness that is definitive, supreme and complete, but ab least the 
witness of one of the most intelligent parts of two fractions of the Syrian race,— 
‘the Jacobite and Nestorian fractions; the witness of learned men who had often 
examined the sacred text minutely and serupulously ; who determined its reading, 
fixed its punctuation, marked its divisions, and collected all its lexicographical and 
‘grammatical peculiarities; and who did all this, not arbitrarily, but under the in- 
spiration of their language, thelr church and their race. Such a witness as this, 
every body will understand, has great value. 

2, Likewise, if our business is the determination of a reading in a given 
place, these Massoretic writings can render important service, if they contain the 
passage. ‘Their testimony helps to control that of the Peshito or of the Philox- 
nian, the text of which they analyze and punctuate. Moreover, when we com- 
Dine the separate MSS. of this family, we may find that we can reconstruct from 
them the whole text, since the fragments which are not in one 12%, may be in 
another 

XVI. These Massoretic manuscripts contain many marginal notes, but all 
have reference to points of grammar or lexicography.1 No one of these notes, 
for example, makes any allusion to the additions to the text, found in the Cureto- 
nian version. 

XVIL. ‘There are known about a dozen MSS. of the Syrian Massora, Of 
these, there are two at Rome,—one in the Vatican, No. 152 (of about the year 
950), and one in the Barberini library, VI. 62, formerly 101 (1098). ‘The National 
brary at Patis has one,—No. 62, formerly 142, (tenth to eleventh century). Mfon- 
seigneur Yassef-ben-David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, owned one, dated 
about 1015,2 and probably has it yet, All the others are at London, to wit —as 
representatives of the Jacobite Massora, the Additional MSS. 7188 (twelfth cen- 
tury); 12178 (tenth to eleventh century); 14482 (eleventh to twelfth century); 
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14667, f. 1-99 (tenth century); 17162, £. 1-14 (tenth to eleventh century); 14884, 
£. 1-117 (twelfth to thirteenth century). A single MS. represents the Nestorian 
‘Massora, to wit, the Additional MS. 12138, which belongs to the year 809. ‘Total: 
‘one MS. of the ninth century, one of the tenth, bwo of the eleventh, four of the 
tenth to thecleventh, three of the twelfth; in all eleven Massoretic collections, of 
‘which two are at Rome, one at Paris, seven at London and one at Damascus or 
Mosul. 

‘This then is what we had to say about the pretended Karkaphensian version, 
‘which is not a version, not even a recension in the proper sense of the word. If 
it is to be classed with any works made in the West, it must be put with the fam- 
lly of Correcoria, rather than with any other category of MSS. whatever. 

XVITL. Before closing, we may pause long enough to say a word as to certain 
other Syrian versions that have from time to time been brought into discusston. 
‘After having examined carefully the passages of the authors on the authority of 
‘whom the existence of these has been afirmed, we are constrained to believe that 
im some of the cases the sense of the word has been misunderstood. ‘There aro 
{m all languages, in Aramaic as well a the rest, some general expressions, the pre- 
cise sense of which is determined only by the context and analogy. It's the duty 
of crities to allow weight to the circumstances which determine the sense of such 
a word in each passage. We have already seen them allowing themselves to be 
Jed into error by the word |2=i%%.s5, the proper and rigorous signification of 
which is “Tradition,” *Massora,” but which is very often taken. as Version.” 
‘The word generally used in Aramaie to designate a version is 12324, although, to 
speak rigorously, this term rather signifies the “edition” of a book. ‘There s also 
another term which has been the cause of much confusion; this is the word 
225, ‘to comment,” “explain,” “interpret.” The sense of “to translate” has 
often been given to this word; and thus commentaries have often been trans- 
formed into versions, Many writers of merit bear in literary history the name of 
Hidde, commentators,” “interpreters.” Such, for example, are Paul of Calli- 
nicum (about 578), James of Edessa (++700-710), ete. but no one seems to have 
received this name for having made versions of Sacred Scripture. James of 
dessa deserved his title much more for the Greek writers whom he translated, 
‘than for his recension of Holy Seripture. 

‘There is, nevertheless, a collection of texts that raise the suspicion that the 
‘Nestorians had a version made from the LXXX.,and that a century (oF nearly that) 
before the Monophysites possessed theirs. 

Cf all the men who have ever lived, few seem to have had a more singular 
destiny than the Catholieus of the Nestorians, Mar Abbas, called the Great (588 
52), Born in paganism, and brought up in the mysteries of Magism, he raised 
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himself vy his strength of wil, the free of his character, and the superonty of 
his talons, to the highest digaltos of his sect andthe mest envied honors of his 
nation, What a curious istry is this, of this Magian, becoming Christian, 
reaming Azamean inthe schoo! of Nisibis, emigrating to Bdessa in order to study 
Greek and Iteratare, pushing on as fer as Constantinople, some say even to 
‘Rome, sojourning at Alexandria for the completing of his exegetieal labors, at 
fast sotaring to his native land, ther attaining the Cathliate, enjoying the 
intimacy of the great Khosvoos, and at last,—that nothing might be lacking to 
nis strange fate,dping in ingrace and irons! Singula figure, which some water 
of talent should resou for us from the obscurity which invests t 

‘Now, atody of documents searely permits us to doubt that the Catholeus 
Mar Attas translated the Old and New Testaments out ofthe Grek, in the frst 
quarter of the sixth eentazy, almost atthe very time when Philorenus ot Mabug, 
sn the West, was translating tho Holy Gospels by the direction of his Cbrepisco- 
pis Polyearp (68). Mar And-Tcho, metropolitan of Nisibis in the fourteenth cen- 
fury (about 1940) is expllot: “Mar Abbas, the Great” he says, “tranlated 
(C255) and explained (32) the whole Old Testament from the Grek into Syriac. 
He commentod aso on Geness, th Paxims, the Proverb,” ee. Ebedesa (or 
“Andicho, as the Nestorians call him) speaks only of a translation of the Old Testa- 
nent, bt other waiters All the lacuna. Bar-Hebraeus, to whom the epithet of 
{tue Great” might be jot ven (122-1288), does not distinguish betwen the 
(ud and New Testaments: #*Mar Abbas,” he tls us, wept to Nisibis to Tear. 
Syriac tiers. -Desious also of learning Gree, be went to Besa and put him- 
tettto school toa teacher named ‘Thomas who knew enough Greek. ‘Then be 
sventwith his teacher to Alexandria ond, with his help, translated the Holy Sexip- 
tures out ofthe Greck into Syriac." Lastly, two other Nestorian witers, Maris 
and Amru-ben-Mathaj (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) are more explicit. 
hey aay cleary that Mar Abas composed n fine eolletin of Canon, which 
‘eats his mame, and that he translated (or explained) the books of the Old and of 
the New Testaments."> 

‘No fragments have come down to us which confirm thete statements, We 
have never met with any other version than the Pehito in the Mturgleal books ot 
‘this sect; and no other author known to us has mentioned the fact that we have 
here brought out. “We must remember, however, that the Nestorian literature 
has almost entirely pesished, in the invasions which through ftten centuries 
have never ceased to eveep over Babylonia. It is not surprising, then, that this 
seston, if it was made, has perished with o many other books, of the eal exis- 
noe of whioh thre isnot the last doubt. 
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thas been concluded, likewise, from a passage in the Commentaries of Dio- 
nysius Bar-Tsatibi (-+1171), citing the Historia Miscellanea of Zacharias, bishop of 
Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos,! that Maras, bishop of Amid, translated the 
Gospels from Greek into Syriae, ‘The conclusion does not seem to us, however, 
included in the premises. 





[So far the Abbé at this place, Elsewhere he admits of course the biblical 
translations of James of Edessa; and also, on the strength of a passago to be 
found in Overbeck’s 8. Syri Ephraemi aliorumaue opera select, p-172, that Rabbu- 
das, bishop of Bdessa up to about 486, translated the New Testament. ‘The passage 
reads: “ And he translated (<3) by the wisdom of God that was in him, the 
‘New Testament from Greek into Syziae, on account of its variations, accurately 
according to what it was.”] 





1 See Ancofota of Land, vol. TH. p-282. 





OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 
BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE." 
By Rev. B. Prox, Pu. D., 
Allegheny City, Pa. 





In theology the Christological system starts from the zpirov itv, in Gen, 
mm, 16. Not so the ancient synagogue. Starting from the talmudic saying, 
that “all the prophets have prophesied only of the days of the Messiah,” it found 
references to the Messiah in many more passages of the Old Testament than those 
‘verbal predictions to which we generally appeal. According to this maxim, 
almost every passage of the Old Testament is to be referred to Messiah. ‘That 
‘this was believed in the time of Jesus we see from passages like Jobn v., 46, “For 
had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of me.” Now, 
‘these words are s0 general, that they cannot very well be confined, as is usually 
done, to Gen. 111,15; X1., 83 XVINL, 18} XU, 18; xEIX.,10 Deub, xvrtt, 15,18. 
‘Phe same apostle also says (ch. xix. 86): “For these things were done, that 
the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken.” Almost 
the same idea, as expressed in the talmudie passage quoted above, we find in the 
words of Peter, when he says (Acts mr., 24): “Yea, and all the prophets from 
Samuel and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, have likewise fore~ 
told of these days.” Such being the ideas in the consciousness of the writers in 
‘the time of Jesus, it is of no small interest to examine the sources, such as the 
‘Talmud, both the Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Targumim or Chaldee Para- 
phrases, and the oldest Midrashim, whence we derive our information on the 


subject. 
Gzvests. 


L, 2. “And the Splait of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
‘This is the Spirit of the King Messiah, as itis said, “ And the Spirit of the 
‘Lord shall rest upon him” (Isa. x1., 2).—Bereshith Rabba, sec. 2,8. Whence 
do you prove that Messiah already existed before the creation? From “And 
the Spirit of God,” ete; and that the Messiah is meant thereby is seen from 
Isa. x1., 2, “And the Spirit of the Lord,” ete.—Pesikta: Rabbathi, fol. 58, c0].2. 





{Although Dr. Bdershelm, im his LAfeand Tince of Jn the Messiah (London, 1), has treated 
‘the same subject, yet a compariaon of both will show the trath ofthe old saying, “Duo, quum 
(dom Thy reader will fod fe very aiBcult, f not impossible, to verity 
1s; for todo this ft requires not ooly a rabbinic Ubrary, Dut also a know!- 
‘cage of rabbinte literature. As both theso things eannot be expected of every one, eas been 
‘alm to give the quotations in full. And this ie ono feature wherein our treatment of the 
ect ditfers trom Edereheim. In Schat-Herzog's Encyelop . ¥- Midrash, the reader will nd 
‘Che ncocsenry information concerning the midrashfe terature; and s,v. Térgum, all that refers 
10 the Coaldeo peraphrases of the Old Testament, 
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1.4. And God saw the light that it was good.” 
‘Which light is it that shineth to the congregation of God? The light of Mes- 
siah, as it is written, ‘And God saw the light that it was good;” that is to 
say, God saw beforehand, before the world was created, that the Messiah will 
Dring salvation to the nations. —Pesita Rabbathi, fol 62, col.1. Referring to 
‘this exposition, the author of Yalkut Shimeoni, fol. 56, asks: What is indi- 
‘cated in the words (Ps. xxxv1., 10), “In thy light shall we see light?” what 
else than the light of the Messiah, of whom it is said,“ And God saw the 
Light tha it was good.” 

IIL, 16, “And I will pat enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
‘seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
‘The Jerusalem Targum thus paraphrases this passage: And it shall come to 
‘pass, when the childzen of the woman shall labor in the law, and perform the 
‘commandments, that they shall bruise and smite thee on thy head, and shall 
‘kil thee; but when the children of the woman shall forsake the precepts of 
the law, and shall not perform the commandments, thou shalt bruise and 
smite them on their heel, and hurt them ; but there shall be a remedy for 
‘the children of the woman, but for theo, O serpent, there shall be no remedy, 
for hereafter they shall to each other perform a healing in the heel in the 
latter end of the days, in the days of King Messiah. ‘The Targum of Jonathan 
goes on in the same strain, and concludes: Nevertheless there shall bea 
remedy for them ; but to thee there shall not be a remedy; for they shall 
hereafter perform a healing in the heel in the days of King Messiah. The 
alrd Sota, $01.9, col 2, speaks of the heels of the Messiah” (MYSPY 
NMUND), 16. of the time when the heel of the Messiah shall be bruised’ by 
‘the serpent, with reference to the troubles in the Messianic time. As this 
passage is very interesting, we give it hero in full: Rabbi Pinchas, the son 
of Yair, said, Since the destruction of the ‘Temple, the sages and the nobles 
are ashamed, and eover thelr heads. ‘The wonder-workers are disdained, and 
‘those who rely upon their arm and tongue have become great, ‘There is none 
‘who teaches (Israel), none who prays for the people, none who inquires (of 
‘the Lord). Upon whom, then, are we to trust? Upon our Father who is in 
heaven. Rabbi Eliezer the Great sald: Since the destruction of the Temple, 
the sages have commenced to be like school-masters, and the sehool-masters 
ike precentors, and the precentors like the laymen, and these too grow worse, 
‘and there is none who asks or inquires. Upon whom, then, are we to trust? 
Upon our Father who is in heaven. In the footprints of the Messiah impu- 
dence will inerease, and there will be scarcity. ‘The vine will produce its 
fruit, but wine will be dear. ‘The government will turn itself to heresy, and 
‘there will be no reproof. And the house of assembly will be for fornication. 
Galilee will be destroyed, and Gablan laid waste, and men of Gebul will 
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go from city to city, and find no favor. And the wisdom of the scribes will 
stink, and those who fear sin will be despised, and truth will fail. Boys will 
confuse the faces of old men. Old men will rise up before the young. ‘The 
son will treat the father shamefully, and the daughter will rise up against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and a man’s 
‘foes will be those of his own household. ‘The face of that generation will be 
as the face of a dog; the son will have no shame before his father. Upon 
whom, then, are we to trust? Upon our Father who is in heaven.—Sota, fol. 
49, col. a, b. 

TV.,25. “For God hath appointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom Cain 
slew.” 
Rabbi Tanchuma said in the name of Rabbi Samuel, Eva meant that seed 
which comes from another place. And who is meant? ‘The King Messiah. 
—Bereshith Rabba, seo. 28. Ray Huna said, It is written, “For God hath 
appointed another seed ;” this is the seed which comes from another place. 
‘Who is that? The King Messiah —Ruth Rabba, sec. 8. 

XIX., 82. “Come, let us make our father drink wine, that we may preserve seed 
of our father.” 
Rabbi Tanchuma said in the name of Rabbi Samuel: The daughters said, 
“that we may preserve seed of our father.” It is not written “a son,” but 
“seed,” which is to indicate the seed which is to come from another place. 
And what seed is it? ‘The King Messiah.—Bereshith Rabba, see. 41. 

‘XXIL, 18. “And in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 
‘Why does God compare the Israelites to the sand of the sea? Because with- 
out sand no plant can be planted, and thus no one could exist; because there 
‘would be no fruits. ‘Thus, likewise, the world could not exist without the 
Israelites; wherefore it is also written, ‘“ And in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” In this life, it is true, the Israelites are compared 
to the dust of the earth, but in the Messianic age they will be like the sand 
of the sea; for as the sand makes the teeth dull, so also will the heathen be 
destroyed in the time of the Messiah, as itis said: “Out of Jacob shall come 
he that shall have dominion” (Num. xxrv., 19).—Bemidbar Rabba, see. 2. 

XXXV., 21. “And spread his tent beyond the tower of Edar.”” 
‘The Targum Jonathan, in loco, And Jacob journeyed and extended his taber- 
nacle beyond the tower of Edar, the place whence hereafter King Messiah 
shall be revealed in the end of days. 

‘XLIX., 10. “ Until Shiloh come.” 
‘The Targum Onkelos paraphrases, Until that Messiah shall come, whose is, 
the kingdom. ‘The Jerusalem Targum, Until the time that King Messiah shall 
‘come, whose is the kingdom. ‘The Targum Jonathan, Until the time that 
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King Messiah, the youngest of his children, shall come. ‘The Midrash Bere- 
shith Rabba (see. 98, 99}, Midrash Koha (i. e., on Lamentations x., 16) refer 
the expression “Shiloh” to the Messiah, ‘That “Shiloh” was regarded as 
the name of the Messiah, we see from the following interesting talmudic pas- 
sage: What is his name? They of the school of Ray Shila said, His name is 
Shiloh, as itis said, “Until Shiloh come.” But those of the school of Rabbi 
‘Yanai said, His namo is Yinon, as itis sald, “Before the sun (Was) his name 
was Yinon” (Ps, rxxu.,17). ‘They of the school of Hanina said, Hanina is 
his name, as it is said, “Where I will not show you favor” (Jer. Xv1., 18). 
And some say, His name is Menachem, the son of Hezekiah, as it is said, 
“Because he keeps far from me the Comforter, who refreshes my soul” (Lam. 
1.,18). ‘The rabbis say, His name is the leper of the house of Rabbi, as itis, 
sald, “Surely he hath borne our sickness, and endured the burden of our 
pains, yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and aficted” (Isa. 
LIT, 4) Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 24 

— ‘And unto him shail the gathering of the people be.” 

‘The same {s meant to whom the prophecy refers, “And in that day there 
shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the people” (Isa. 
X1., 10),—Bereshith Radda, see. 99. 

XLIX., 11. “Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
‘vine; he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes.” 
‘The Jerusalem Targum : How fair is King Messiah, who is hereafter to arise 
from the house of Judah! He girdeth up his loins, and goes forth to battle 
against his foes, smiting kings with (their) princes, reddening their rivers 
‘with the blood of their slain, and whitening his valleys with the fatness of 
‘their strength his garments are dipped in blood; he is like to the treader of 
grapes. The Targum Jonathan speaks almost in the same words. Bereshith 
RRabba, see. 99, remarks on the words “and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine,” This refers to him of whom it is said ‘lowly, and riding upon an ass” 
(Zech. 1x.,9). In the Talmud we read, Whoever sees a vine in his dream, 
‘will see the Messiah, because it is written, “and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine."—Berachoth, fol. 67, col. 1. 

‘XLIX,, 12. “His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milk.” 
‘The Jerusalem Targum: How fair are the eyes of King Messiah to look upon! 
‘more beautiful than the vine, purer than to behold with them the uncovering 
of nakedness, and the shedding of innocent blood ; his teeth are more skilful 
{in the law than to eat with them deeds of violence and rapine. The Targum 
Jonathan uses almost the same words. 





1 The eame we find ia Midrash Beha, oF Lamentations, on ty 1, 
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‘Exopvs. 

‘XIL., 42. “Itis a night to be much observed unto the Lord for bringing them out 
from the land of Egypt: this is that night of the Lord to be observed of al! 
the children of Israel in their generations.” 
‘The Jerusalem Targum paraphrases: It is a night to be kept and established 
for the deliverance which is from before the Lord in the bringing out of the 
children of Israel free from the land of Egypt. For there are four nights 
written in the book of remembrance. The first night was when the word 
of the Lord was revealed on the world to create it.....The second night was. 
when the word of the Lord was revealed to Abrabam between the parts:. 
‘The third night was when the word of the Lord appeared against the Egyp- 
tians at midnight... The fourth night shall be when the world shall arrive 
at its end to be dissolved, the cords of the wicked shall be consumed, and the 
iron yoke shall be broken, Moses shall go forth from the midst of the desert, 
and King Messiah from the midst of Rome, etc. 

XVL., 25. “Moses said, Eat that to-day; for to-day is a sabbath unto the Lord.” 
Jerusalem Talmud: Rabbi Levi said, If Israel would only observe one sabbath 
as it ought to be observed, the son of David would soon come, as it is said, 
“ Moses said,” eto.—Taanith, fol. 64, col, 14 

XL., 9. “And shalt hallow it, and all the vessels thereof, and it shall be holy.”” 
‘The Targum Jonathan: And thou shalt hallow the magnificent crown of the 
kingdom of the house of Judah and the King Messiah, who will redeem Israel 
in the latter days.” 

‘XL, 11. “ And thou shalt anoint the laver and his foot, and sanctify it,” 

‘The Targum Jonathan: And thou shalt anoint the laver, ete., for the sake of 

‘Messiah, the son of Ephraim, who is to proceed from him; by whom Is- 

rae] will subdue Gog and his allies in the latter days. 











Lnverevs. 
XXVI., 12. “And I will walk among you.” 
‘This refers to the Messianic time, as it is said, “For they shall see eye to 
eye, when the Lord shall bring again Zion” (Isa. x1, 8).—Pesikta Sotarta, 
fol. 84, col. 1. 
‘Nommers. 
XI, 26, “And they prophesied in the camp.” 
‘The Jerusalem Targum: And doth of them prophesied together, and they 
said, In the end of the heel of days, Gog and Magog and their army shall as- 
cend against Jerusalem, but by the hand of King Messiah they shall fall. 





Nin the Babylonian Telmud, Shadbath, fol 18 cl. 2, we road: If Tertel would only observe 
‘bro eabbaths as they ought to, they would soon be redeemed. 
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‘XXIL, 21. “ And the shout of a king is among them.” 
‘The Targum Jonathan: And the shouting of King Messiah which he will 
shout among them. 

‘XXXIV., 7. “And his kingdom shall be exalted.” 

‘The Jerusalem Targum: And the kingdom of King Messiah will be magnified. 

XXIY., 17. “There shall come a star of Jacob.” 

‘The Targum Onkelos: When a mighty king of Jacob's house will reign, and 
‘the Messiah will be magnified. ‘The Targum Jonathan: When there shall 
reign a strong king of the house of Jacob, and Messiah shall be anointed, and 
4 strong sceptre shall be from Israel, ete. Rabbi Simeon the son of Yochai 
lectured: Rabbi Akiba, my teacher, explained, “There shall come a stat of 
‘Jacob; Cosiba comes of Jacob, for when he saw Bar Cosiba, he exclaimed, 
‘This is the King Messiah Jerusalem Tanith, fol. 68, eol.4. ‘The Israelites 
said to God, How long shall we be in bondage? He replied, Till the day 
comes of which it is said, “There shall come a star of Jacob.”—Debarim. 
abba, sec. 1. Our rabbis have a tradition that in the week in which Mes- 
siah will be born, there will be a bright star in the east, which is the star of 
the Messiah.—Pesikta Solarta, fol. 58, cal. 1. 
XXIV., 20. “But his latter end shall be that he perish for ever.”” 

‘Targum Jonathan: And their end in the days of King Messiah.” 

XXIV., 24, “And ships shall come from the coast of Chittim,” ete, 

Targum Jonathan: The destiny of all of them is to be conquered by King 
‘Messiah. 





DrvTERoNomy. 


XXY., 19. “Thou shalt not forget it.” 
‘Targum Jonathan: And even to the days of King Messiah thou shalt not 
forget it. 

XXX, 4. “And from thenes will he fetch thee.”” 

Targum Jonathan : From thence will the word of the Lord your God gather 
you by the hand of Elijah the high-priest, and from thence will he bring you 
by the hand of King Messiah, 

XXXIL, 7. “Remember the days of old,” ete. 

Another explanation is this: “Remember the days of old” means that when- 
ever God brings sufferings upon you, remember how many good and com- 
fortable things he is about to give you in the world to come. * Consider the 
years of many generations” denotes the generation of the Messiah.—Siphre 
(ed. Friedmann), p. 194, ool. 1 

‘XXXIL, 12, “And he shall cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell be- 
‘tween his shoulders.” 

“And he shall cover him” denotes the frst temple; ‘all the day long” de- 
notes the second temple; “and he shall dwell between his shoulders” denotes, 
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the days of the Messiah, Rabbi said, “and he shall cover him ” denotes this 
‘world; “all the day long” this are the days of the Messiah ; “and he shall 
well between his shoulders” means the world to come.—Tulm. Bab. Zeva- 
chim, fol. 118, col. 2 
‘XXXIIL, 17, “His glory is like the firstling of his bullock.” 

‘This passage is quoted in connection with Gen. xxxrr, 5, “ And I have oxen 
and asses.” According to the rabbis, ox denoted the anointed of the war, 
for it is said, “His glory is like the firstling of his bullock;” ass denotes the 
‘ing Messiah, forit is sald, “Lowly, and riding upon an ass” (Zech. rx., 9). 
Bereshith Rabba, sec. 95. 





Ror. 

L, 1. “Now it eame to pass in the days when the judges ruled, that there was a 
famine in the land.” 
‘Targum: And it came to pass....a mighty famine in the land of Israel. ‘Ten 
mighty famines were decreed from the heavens to be in the world from the 
day that the world was created until King Messiah should come. 

I, 14. “And Boas sald unto her, at meal-time come thou hither,” ete. 
‘The Midrash én loco remarks that Rabbi Jochanan interpreted this in six dif- 
ferent ways. He referred it to David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Manasseh, King 
‘Messiah and Boaz. As to the fifth we read: The words refer to the history 
of King Messiab. ‘Come thou hither” means draw near to the kingdom ; 
“and eat of the bread,” i. e., eat of the bread of the kingdom; “and dip thy 
‘morsel in the vinegar,” i e., these are the sufferings, as it is said, “He was 
wounded for our transgressions” (Isa. x1, 5); “and she sat beside the reap- 
exs” because his kingdom will once be put aside for a short time, for it is 
said, “For I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to battle, and the 
city shall be taken” (Zech. x1v.,2). “And he reached her parched corn,” 
i.e,, the kingdom will again be given to him, as it is said, “ And he shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his mouth” (Isa. x1., 4). Rabbi Berachia 
said in the name of Rabbi Levi: “As the first redeemer, so the last; as the 
first redeemer (i. ¢., "Moses) revealed himself and disappeared from before 
them (i.e., the Israelites)—and how long was he bidden from them? Three 
months, as it is said, “And they met Moses and Aaron ” (Exod. v., 20)—so 
also will the last redeemer appear to them and disappear from before them. 
And for how long? Rabbi Tanchuma said in the name of the rabbis, Forty- 
five days, and this itis what is said: “ And from the time that the daily sac- 
rifice shall be taken away” and “Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh” 
(Dan. x1, 11, 12). And what kind of days are these? Rabbi Isaac, the son 
of Kezartha, said in the name of Rabbi Jonah: During these forty-five days 
‘the Israelites cut up mallows and eat them, and to this refers “Who cut up 
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mallows by the bushes” (Job xxx., 4). Whither does he (the redeemer) lead 
them (the Israelites, before he disappears)? From the land into the wilder- 
‘ness of Judea, as it is said, “Behold, I will allure her, and bring her into 
the wilderness ” (Hos. 11., 14). Some say, “‘into the wilderness of Sihon and 
Og,” for it is said, “yet make thee dwell in tabernacles as in the days of the 
‘solemn feast” (x11, 9). Whosoever believes in him, shall live; whosoever 
believes not in him, goes to the nations of the world, which Kill him. At 
the end God reveals himself to them, and sends down manna. “There is no 
new thing under the sun” (Keel. x, 9).—Ruth Rabba, se. 5. 

TIL,, 15, “Te measured six measures of barley.” 
‘Targum: And he measured six measures of barley.......and immediately it 
‘was said by propheey that hereafter there should proceed from her the six 
righteous ones of the world, who should each of them hereafter be blessed 
swith six blessings,—David, and Daniel, and bis (three) companions, and King 
Messiah. 

IV. 18. “Now these are the generations of Phares.” 
‘You find that the word M7DIN (i.e, generations) is everywhere in Sexip- 
ture written defective (1. e., without the waw 9), except in two passages, viz-, 
“These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth” (Gen. 11., 4), 
and ‘These are the generations of Phares.” And there is a great reason for 
this, Why? Ibis said,These are the generations of the heavens and of 
the earth,” where the word ]Y79177 is written plene. Why? Because when 
God created his world, there was not yet the angel of death in the world, and 
therefore the word is written plene. But when Adam and Bva sinned, all the 
‘FYThIN (generations) in the Scripture became defective; when Pharez arose, 
his FYTDIN became again plene, because from him proceeds Messiah, and in 
his time God swallows up death, as it is said, “He will swallow up death in 
victory” (Isa. XXv., 8). ‘Therefore in these two passages (Gen. 11.,4; Ruth 
rv. 18) the word AYFDIN is written plene—Midrash on Ezodus, or Shemoth 
abba, see. 80. 

IV., 20. See Gen. 1v., 25. 





1 Sanwen. 
IL, 10, “ And exalt the hom of his anointed.” 
Targum: And will magnify the kingdom of his Messiah. 
2 SAMUEL. 
XXIL, 28. “And the afflicted people thou wilt save.” 
‘This passage is brought in connection with the advent of the Messiah in the 
‘Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col.1: Rabbi Yochanan said, If thou seest a 
generation whose prosperity is gradually diminishing, look out for Him, for 
it is said, “ And the aMicted people thou wilt save.” 
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‘XXILL,, 1. “Now these be the last words of David.” 
‘Targum: Now these are the words of prophecy of David, which he prophesied 
concerning the end of the world, concerning the days of consolation, which 
are hereafter to come. 

XXIIL, 8. “He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” 
‘Targum: He promised to set up from me a king, who is the Messiah, that 
shall rise and reign in the fear of the Lord. 

1 Kixes. 

IV., 88. “And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree, ete.”” 

‘Targum: And be prophesied concerning the kings of the house of David, 
‘who were hereafter to reign in this world, and in the world to come of Mes- 
siah, and he prophesied concerning the eattle, ete. 
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1. On Genesis 11, 9 bs 

In an instructive review of Budde's Bibltsche Urgeschiohte, in the Theologisch 
‘Dhaschrift for last year, p. 188, Professor Kuenen argues, from the form of the 
Yerse Gen. 11,9 (YN BW MYT PI [37 NI DMNA Py), that the 
words YN) 31D NYT YP) are an addition—though an addition made by the 
author himselt—to the original narrative. In drawing this inference, however, 
‘the learned critic appears to have overlooked a peculiarity of Hebrew style. 
When Hebrew writers have occasion to combine a double subject (or object) in 
‘one sentence, itis their habit, not unfrequently, to complete the clause containing, 
~one of these subjects (or objects), attaching the other to this clause subsequently. 
‘Examples: (a) Gen. xx1., 27 a, where the seven ears are to be regarded, equally 
‘with the seven kine, as subjects to FIM D'IL PIL, 80 that the has the force 
‘of ‘as also” (gleich wie); Num. xv, 2 a, 18 b, 27 bj Judg. v1, 6 a, 19 
DTSAR OY" DAPI OF; Ise. xv.,1a (@) Gen. 1,16 b, where there is 
no occasion, with A'V., to supply the verb “he made,” but, as the accents also 
Indicate, EISDADM, 88 well as TWP WDA, are appointed to rule over the 
night s+ 2x, 17, JAYS AR) D997] OY AYA AR 9 yaa; scan, 295 
xi, 16 a, 18, ABA ANY DY DAN ANpons Num. xx, 28 b, 26 b, 
FOS AR 29 OAR wn; Jer. xvi, 7 a; 1 Kgs. v.,9; 1 Sam. 
Vi, 11; Judg. xxx, 10 b, (c) Analogous examples with prepositions: Gen. 
XxVOE, 14; Exod. xccuy., 97 b, INT? AN) ND JAR 1079; Dent. var., 
14b (cf. xxvnnr., 54 a, 58 a); Jer. xxv., 12 (9Y)); xu., 9 (9), ete. 

‘The words thus attached are not, in all these cases, to be treated (with Ewald, 
4889 a4) as subordinate. ‘The order in Gen. 11,9 b, is quite regular and natural. 
Bither YN BW NI PA OMT PY pA PAI, ot PY DNA PIN 
TAT PAD YA Nw NYT would have been inctegant and heavy. From the 
form of the verse, at any rate, no support can be derived for the conjecture of 
‘Professor Kuenen. 








2 Construe, therefore, “And God made the two great lghts; the greater light to rule the day, 
‘and the lester light, as also the stars to rule the night” Where twozagephe are reposted (in the 
‘same half-veree), the second alfays marks a loss appreciable break than the fist, 860, 
208; A, 5 417, ote, 

#1 Sam, xvi, 6,1 pretty cleanly corrupt. In xxv., 42, NOH should probably be read (cf. 
414.8, xxix, 1018 very abnormal; analogy requires the insertion of BIW after "p22 02071 
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2% On FNDD PND (er. x, 6, 8) 

In order to estimate the various explanations that have been offered on this 
aiticutt phrase, it will be necessary to begin by examining briefly the use of [NI9, 
and of the allied 38, in Hebrew generally. 

Pr occurs inthe general sense of * without” in a numberof passages, of 
which the earliest are Isa. ¥.,93 VL, 11; and 993%) is used similarly, from Jer. 
11, 15. How is this use to be explained, and what precisely is the force attaching 
to the preposition in these phrases? Our readers will be familiar with the use of 

1) after verbs implying “cessation,” for the purpose of defining the particular 
nature of the cessation intended:—‘“After sixty-five years Ephraim shall be 
broken DY away from (being) a people” (which becomes, in our idiom, so that 
it be no more a people); ‘Every house is shut up NYBID away from (any) entering 
in” (=o that none entareth in); “Therefore it shall be night to you [IT 
‘axcay from vision” (= that there be no vision); ete, Arguing from these, and 
many similar passages, we should expect in such a sentence as ‘The land shall 
be wasted that there Be no inhabitant (or, none passing through, ete,” to find the latter 
part expressed in Hebrow by yi (or WDYPp")- Instead of this, however, we 
find regularly 3B) P91 (or #991), and similarly with other words, OTK [NBs 
“DAY PND (or ORD)? Ono of the two negative particles fp or NE (ED. 93) 
must bere be pleonastie; and it seems, in fact, that JX is added for the purpose 
of strengthening the idea expressed by [1 just asit strengthens the idea expressed 
by #59 in a phrase which occurs in two widely separated parts of the Old Testa- 
‘ment, and carries, therefore, with it the presumption of being a genuine Hebrew 
sdiom:—....)¥§ YBN] “Is it on account of there being no (iteraly, Is it from 
the defcieney of no) graves in Egypt...2” ‘Is it on account of there being no God 
in Israel... .?” (Exod. x1V.,11; 2 Kgs. 1.,8,6,16)4 As thus used, however, both 
PRD and 94309 presppore an antecedent clause expressing some neative idea 
‘with which 29 forms the connecting link, If, therefore, they are rendered 
“without,” it must be recollected that this preposition is used in a pregnant, 
sense, expressing essentially the consequences of a preceding act. 

Itis only in the Book of Job that *319 is used more freely in the sense of 
“without,” the connection with a preceding verb being no longer distinctly felt. 














“Thus raving attention not to the od state which has ceased, but to the naw sate which 
as aziva. 

As indeed oocurs, Zech. vy M (38) 397). 

Serctva ts ty 9; 2x exh 4B; Rl, 101; Rael, x. 18; xx 2, ete, These 
cases wil, of courte, be carefully distinguished from those in which the JD has a causal 
oreo: as Dout. ix, 28; Tea. v.,38, NYT WI from lack of Irledoe; Hos. 63 JOE Vly BE m= 
xin, 1, pip [ND Gcoordng to Hite, Bald, Graf, Kel, ana RV. mero. 

‘examples of the corresponding phrase in Syrine (ay Wo) a 
Smith, The. Spry ool 8, vg. Bpbr. LI (B2ey Sy WSO <e) 
Belen, i, 65148, 8 
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‘Thus, rv.,20, “Without any heeding, they perish forever” v1.6, “ Wil that whieh 
{s tasteless be eaten without ali?” xx1v., 1, “Naked they pass the night *95%9 
WDD without raiment” (ef. verse 10, Naked they walk about 9 93"); 
XXIV,,8, “Refugees they cling to the rock.” ‘The analogy of these passages 
rakes it probable that #5529 has the same force in 1V., 11, ‘The lion perisheth 
without prey;” and xxx, 19, “TET saw one perishing without raiment,” although 
otherwise “for lack of” would here afford an excellent sense. But the general 
difference between the use of 9329 in Job, and that of both *549 and PANID else- 
Where, is that, in these other instances, the clause thus introduced adds a new 
feature to the description (“The land shall be wasted,”—how ? go that the on 
dition of persons passing through ceases), whereas in Job ¥93%9 expresses Iittle mare 
than-a concomitant of the description (which is not even necessarily expressed in 
negative terms) contained in the principal clause. 

Ewald, now, explains the phrase in Jer. x., from the use of [9 explained 
above, He supposes that the original and proper foree of TX was forgotten, 
‘that it was considered simply to express the sense of a strong negation, “even 
none,” in no necessary connection with a preceding or connected clause, and that 
it was thus capable of standing in any part of the sentence. He translates, there- 
fore, S129 JIN ‘there is een none like thee,” quoting, a8 a parallel to this free 
use of PND, Job xvi, 15, ¥9 9319 HAND PIV, which he rendere—and 
Detitesch follows hinn'—* there shall dwell in his tent even naught? of his.” 

Is this explanation tenable? Tt is true, as we have seen, that in Job 9591 
{is used more independently than elsewhere; at the sume time the prepositional 
force of ft) is never entirely lost; itis still a link, though a weakened link, con- 
necting what follows with the main sentence. Upon Ewald’s hypothesis, PE) 
and ‘53D appear suddenly, not merely as independent particles, but as denoting 
the subject of a sentence. 19 has thus lost its negative force altogether. In this 
use of NID there is no analogy. ‘5319 in Job xvi, which is appealed to, is 
not decisive. If it denotes there “even naught,” it expresses an entirely differ 
cent sense from that which it bears in any other passage in the same book. And 
there is no necessity to give it such a sense even there. ‘The ft) may be parttive, 
as it is understood by Witzig, “There shall dwell in his tent what ie naught of 
his.” In the dificulty of understanding how ff}, in its negative sense, ean have 
been treated as a mere expletive, this explanation, which gives [2 @ natural and 
intelligible meaning, seems preferable. ‘The analogy appealed to by Ewald in 
support of his rendering of FYDD [/NW 18 thus, at best, an uncertain one, and 
seems, moreover, upon independent grounds, to be improbable. 

Another mode of explanation is adopted by Gesenius (The, sv. 13), Who 
regards S7IDD [NPD a8 involving an extension of that partitive use of Jf) which 














asb5p a strengthened “3. 
Neuter, (not muse}, on account of the femtnine predicate, 
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‘we moet with in “INNt) in Hebrew, and which occurs more frequently in Arabie, 
“after negative particles, and after interrogatives put in a negative sense." In 
Arabic: “Xe have not sl GA aught of god (= any god) except Him;” “Doth 
aught of one st 4 © any, tus) see you?” “Do you peresive of them aught 
of one (=a single one)?” “Not aught af one (= Not one) would hold you back,” 
ete, In Hebrew: “Le there shall bein the midst of thee a poor man, =P INN) 
aught of one (= any) of thy brethren, in one of thy gates,” eto. (Deut. xv., 7); 
“Tt one doth MTT] ANN aught of any (= any) of those things” (Lev. 1v., 2); 
“Tf he do aught of one (= any) of these things” (Ezek, xvnr., 10). Assuming 
now that [19 is rightly explained in these constructions as partitive, let us analyze 
its application to the passage in Jeremiah. 4D PX means “ (there ts) naught 
of the like of thee,” or, more briefly (the question of the precise meaning of 3 not 
being before us) “(there is) naught like thee.” DD pg. then, will mean 
“(there is) aught of nanght like thee.” Is this an infelligible sentence? Ina 
sentence either stating a hypothesis, or (as in the Arabic usage formulated by Dr. 
Wright) implying a negation, the use of 29 to strengthen the idea of one only, by 
assuming rhetorically a part of one, the existence of which is then questioned or 
denied, is intelligible; but-a sentence affirming (as would here be done by impli- 
cation) the existence of a part of nothing is surely an incredible one. It is not 
‘redible even on the supposition that, -]TINP) being in uso as a strengthened form 
‘of “INN; the 119 was applied mechanically to p)N for the purpose of strengthening 
‘it similarly ; for the sentences in the two cases differ so widely in form and struct- 
‘ure, that the foundation is lacking even for the operation of false analogy. Isa. 
Xd, 17 XLL, 24 [ML . YONI] DDN DIYYDI |'ND DMN [7 are not parallel. 
It is possible to say shetorically, “ Ye are of nothing and your work of naught” 
(whether of here means ‘a part of ” (see Hitzig) or “consisting in”); but this 
does not justify the expression “(there is) part of naught of the like of thee.”2 
At most, it would justify the punctuation pvp, and the rendering, “Part of 
naught is the like of thee.”” But this, while more artificial, is not stronger than 
‘he normal 3195 PN, and, though suitable where the subject is DMN or DDOYD, 
for the purpose of declaring emphatically its equivalence with nonentity, is un- 
suitable when the subject is a word like “95. Gesenius fails to show how 
S780 [AND can be inteligibly conceived as a strengthened expression for ¥ 
sip. 

i POD PND appears thus to admit of no satisfactory explanation. In 
Jer. Xxx.,7, however, ocours the expression, ‘Ho, for great is that day '¥19 
sting.” ‘The rendering of AY. (as also of RV.) ‘so that none is like it,” ean- 





Dr. Wright's Arabie Grammar, IL, 448. (0)- Soe also Bwald, Gr. 4r., 8677, and the examples 
‘etted by Geseatus, 

‘VThe rendering “(There te) ss han naught of the lke of thee" rends into 7p more than it 
‘will legitimately expross. 
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not be intended as a steely eral version; for the analogy of th phrases Pt) 
DY'P, ete, would demand the punctuation F295 PAY; there is no example of 
JIN being pointed as if it were in the absolute stato (fs) when it precedes the 
‘Word with which it is related.t p)N7) must here bear its Usual sense of “whence?” 
Which agrees excellently with the context, “Ho, for great is that day; whence is 
the like of it?” ‘This is the rendering adopted by Hitzig, who also proposes (fo1- 
Jowing J. D. Michaelis) to point and render similarly in x., 6,8 3 [> 
“whence is any like thes?” Nigelsbach, indeed, objects that we have always 
elsewhere 7199 12) “who is like thee?” but, whatever be the explanation aceept- 
2d, we have to deal with an unusual expression; and a construction which is 
logically and grammatically intelligible seems preferable to one which is so difi- 
cult to understand or justify as either of those which have been considered above. 
‘The recurrence of the same form in verse 8 makes it improbable, as Graf remarks, 
‘that the 1p is due merely to an accidental repetition of the preceding letter 
(BM, BMI). ‘The Versions (both here? and in xxx.,7) all render by a 
simple negative, as if the reading were [\¢; but where delicate distinctions are 
Involved, their evidence, as regards either reading or construction, is of slight 
value. In all probability, the true meaning of the phrase had been lost by the 
‘Tews, and a false interpretation is embodied in the Massoretie punctuation, 





8 On 1 Samuel 1, 5. 


AIDA 7D NTN SAN 30 DN 19 DIES DAN 30 YN ABN. 

‘The dificulty in DDN is well-known. It is rendered (1) “heavily.” So 
Coverdale (1684), following the Vulgate “tristis;” Joseph Kimebi (afterwards 
David Kimehi, 339 NNN 939 19 [NI 77 DPSS wid), Lather, « trau- 
rig;” Sebastian Mtinster (1685), “ facie (demissa);” Geneva margin (“some read 
[0, in fact, the “ Great Bible” of 1589] ‘a portion with an heavy cheer’); and 
among modems, Béttcher and Thenius. For this sense of EYDN, however, there 
is no support in the known usage of the language: Q'ND occurs with the mean- 
‘ing “in anger” in Dan. xr., 20; but even supposing that an early writer would 
‘use the dual, upon the analogy of EYDN “PWN; in that senso, the meaning obtained 
‘Would be unsuitable; and the expressions "P35 YOB) (Gen. rv.,6) and NO FD 
“NY 9 V7 (1 Sam. 1, 18) are not sufficient to justify the sense of a dejected 
‘countenance being assigned to D'DN 

tis rendered (2), in connection with MAN F13E) one portion of to faces ( 
‘two persons), i.¢.,a double portion. So the Peshito (18d), Gesenius, and Keil. 
It is true that the Syriac <<3f corresponds generally in usage to the Hebrew 
DID; Dut, to say nothing of the fact that a Syriasm is unexpected in Samuel, 
there is nothing in the use of the Syrie <<] to suggest that the dual would, in 





Tob xxv. 





5 (B00 Deitasch) will hardly be objected a an exception. 
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Hebrew, denote tun persons; <a} (like D195) is used of one person, the singular 
not occurring. If DIB means two persons, it must be implied that Fy, in 
“Hebrew, might denote one person, which the meaning of the word obviously does 
not allow. Secondly, the construction, if this rendering were correct, would be 
‘unexampled. DYDN evidently cannot be a genitive after the compound 7731 
JINN: and the disparity between the two ideas (one portion and two persons) pre- 
‘eludes us from treating it as a case of apposition (as is suggested by Keil) 
Ewald, 4287, offers, in this respect, nothing parallel. Grammatically, therefore, 
not less than lexically, this rendering is exposed to the gravest objections. 

(8) The history of the AV. a worthy portion (inherited from the Genevan Ver- 
sion of 1660)is curious. tis based ultimately upon the rendering of the Targum: 
“And to Hannah he gavo “M3. PYIN one cloice portion,” which is thus 
paraphrased by Rashi PND’ O13 7303 93PAMY NN “a portion ht to be re- 
ceived with a cheerful countenance.” “—)19 in the Targum corresponds to the 
Heb. DNDN; how it was obtained from it may not be perfectly certain; but 
Kimehi seeks apparently to explain it, when he annotates the text thus, [229 
DYD TIN DIN TAN JD) ADVI AN Bw? #77392 NNN—An the Latin 
of Seb. Minster, “partem unam electam: hoc est, dedit Hamiae partem honori- 
ficam at ab ea avferet animé et vultus molestiam.”” As here explained, “worthy” 
fs no translation of DYDN, but merely expresses a characteristic of the particular 
“portion” sufficient to produce the desired result. But this explanation is only 
of historical interest; itis evident that QYDN alone cannot mean “against” or 
“to remove vexation.” In the Book of Roots, however (s.v. QW) there is sug- 
‘gested as an alternative A739) 739 “WOYP9 D'DH7 TMNT WADI This 
explanation is easier, butis open to objections, upon ground of usage and con- 
struction, similar to those already urged against (2). 

Tn the LX. DYDN is represented by =2iy, i. €., DDN. ‘This reading at once 
relieves the difficulty of the verse, and affords a consistent and grammatical 
sense, ') DON restricts or qualifies the preceding clause, precisely as in Num. 
xin, 28. “But unto Hannah he used to give one portion;” this, following the 
‘M20 of verse 4, might seem to imply that Elkanah felt less affection towards 
her than towards her sister. ‘To obviate such a misconception, the writer con- 
tinues, ““Howbelt he loved Hannab, but the Loxp had shut up her womb,” the 
last clause assigning the reason why Hannah received but one portion. ‘The 
swords it oie fo ate nachén in LX. before r2y seem to be merely an explanatory 
addition inserted by the translators, and need mot: be suppposed to have formed 
part of the Hebrew text read by them. 





7 ee the Appondixto the writers Hebrew ens, #2. 
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EMENDATIONS OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF ISAIAH. 
By Rey. Dr. K, Koutrn, 


Now York city. 


Diblical criticism is still in its infancy. Conservative scholars still deem it a 
sin to admit that the Massoretic text of the Bible has undergone great changes. 
They would rather impute to the sacred writers all kinds of deficiencies in logic 
and grammar, in oratory and common sense, than allow the intact state of the 
Holy Writings to be questioned. A careful study of the text of all the twenty-four 
books has eonvineed me that few chapters have eseaped corruptions by mistake of 
‘writers, aswell as alterations and interpolations atthe hands of the scribes. Entire 
lines and columns have been misplaced and occasionally intermingled, s0 as to 
disturb the order and harmony of the entire composition. Expressions or pro- 
phetic predictions which sounded too harsh and severe were altered or softened 
by interpolations and additions, particularly at the end of a chapter or book. 
‘There are many Psalms and prophetical compositions in which the verse recurring 
at the end of each strophe, the refrain, has been sadly neglected and lost sight of 
to such a degree that only the sharp eye of a critic can discover it anew and 
restore the shattered fragments. No poetical rule has more consistently been 
adhered to by authors than the Paralldiomus Mombrorum by the Hebrew bards 
and waiters. Yet even this has again and again been encroached upon by cops- 
{sts and accentuators. And the best and most scholarly commentators have failed 
to give due attention to these facts. I am well aware that such general assertions 
will meet with ridicule and scorn, and unless I shall have accomplished the task of 
submitting my views of the whole Bible text to the scholarly world, I cannot 
expect to find many who will agree with me. Only the long array of proofs must 
at the end decide in my favor. At present Tcan merely plead for the patience 
and indulgence of my readers, as T intend to take up one chapter and one book 
after the other, being not so anxious to earry my point as to help in restoring, a8 
far as possible, the original text. I shall commence with the book of Zsaiah, 





Ls 

4. TWN YD. These last two words disturb the parallelism, and fail to present 
‘a“‘climax” (Cheyne). On the other hand, the following verse seems defect- 
ive, beginning in the second person, whereas no one is addressed. Read 
“ye (OID) IND, and begin with it the new verse: “Ye single parts lett 
‘by Assur, on what part will ye still be smitten, whilst adding ‘ perversion ?*” 
‘The words are characteristically omitted in the Septuagint. 
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6, Read 123) instead of 37. 

7“ BaD“ DMR So Studer, Protest. Jahrb., Lagarde and Cheyne. 

®. “ DqDD BYRD... oy, “Had not Jehovah left a remnant, almost 
like Sodom would we have become;” ef. my article on 917 in Geiger’s Zeit- 
schrift, 1888, p. 29. 

11, DYDD, more than superfluous alongside of ONY, is not found in the 
IxxX, 

12 and 18 have greatly suffered at the hands of the Scribes, who felt like smooth. 
ing somewbat the rigid condemnations of the prophet. The LXX. offer the 
following reading: FWP NW TIMID W"IN 1D IDI NPN DDT 
DIVAN 9D NIT TIN ASD DIS ID NP CVD NPD DY 
IND. ‘The original reading seems to have been thus—verse 12: 1p 
{ONT TDyIN Op Nw NNYD NDT A/DIN NP 13 NNT? NID, 
NPD NAP NW) WIT Gs): AYA DID OD WH Nt ws 

OS ND! Ds Ayyy) oy. 
ia “re you come to see my face, do not continue to bring meal- 
offerings of falsehood ; it is an incense of abomination to me. 
“Who desires this from you? To trample my courts? The New Moon and 
the Sabbath, the calling of the assembly, the fasting and the solemn gather- 
{ng—it is iniquity, T cannot bear i.” 

7. yion gives no satisfactory sense. Read DID the violenced, participle pass. 
of DEN. 

sant ‘The plural is to be replaced by the singular, 3M) and a band. 

FPN) Toit bring back gives no sense. Read YN) I will put my hands 

‘upon thee. ‘The error was caused by the first word of the following verse. 

28. PIW), Read FPDYA and Rer captivity = captives. 

29, 3w/D} #9, In place of the thitd person there ought to be the second. Read 
3/90 1D for you wil be ashamed. 

81. JDINT ANT). ‘This word “‘stronghold” does not well fit itself to the context. 
Read, with Lagarde, >A] “And the sun-pillar shall be as tow, and its 
maker (j5y/53) a spark.” Here, for {oyby, Lagarde’s conjecture, I preter 
the Massoretic reading, {93} and its Baal. 


1L 
2-4 are certainly not in thelr right place here, if ever spoken by Isaiah. ‘They 
‘originally belong to the author of the fourth and fifth chapters of Micab, 
probably a contemporary of Zephaniah; and itis not impossible that some of 
‘the seribes wanted to stamp them as Isaianie by giving them verse 1 as 
heading, while another Massoretic tradition attributed them to Micah, 
5 has no connection with the following verses, either. But there can be little 
doubt that the verse is corrupt, I read “WQNY AMIN 199 Spy? 2 
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DINW PDD DY) DDPD INP "D IPY_N'D PrN nvDd > MA 
ADU DDI IDND O house of Tacob, let us diopnte together, saith the Lord. 
For thow hast forsaken thy God, O house of Jaoob. For they are full of sorcery 
and diviners like the Philistines, and with the children of foreigners they practice 
auitehoraft. 

‘The following passage is remarkable for the obvious confusion which some of its 
parts have suffered. Cf. verses 9, 10 and 11 with verses 17,19, 21, and you 
discern a refrain in the composition. Yet it has been entirely lost sight of by 
‘he copyists; and confusion prevails to such a degree that the last verse has 
been given up by the latest commentators in utter despair. Here is the 
‘whole passage restored :—The first word of verse 11 offers the missing frag- 
ment of verse 9: 

DIY. DD (the LXX. read NWN) NON ON) Wie IBY OWS Nw) 

-T shall not forgive them their sn, 
0. Poy WypD sNI TTD MAY THD yp YR [VT WI NI 
7 

n. oe 
NT 

12. Spvh, Read 752). 

17 belongs atter verse 19; then et 18 read SoM? SD DY ONT). The) of 
‘the following word caused the omission of the same letter in'the preceding 
one. 

20. Read pDIOYD) Nis NN? Mnnwn? ny WN. 

21 and 22 are but variant readings of verses 19 and 17—in fact, marginal glosses, 
partly corrupted. 











9 MA aawa) ORE OM MwA bY OWN MAI A 





um. 

1. The last six words have, by various commentators, been declared to be glosses. 

8. The word PY is probably also a gloss. 

4. DYDVDYIN) is correctly translated in the King James version “babes.” It is 
parallel to OMY), and identical with O19 in verse 12 

6, Instead of OL/DT and the ruin, which offers no tolerable senso in the 
‘hole context, the Septuagint presents the reading 7 >U/33]) and thie dish. 
‘Taking into consideration that the following verse begins rather abruptly, I 
suggest that the original reading was FAM FHT MQWIIIDT) and take this 
‘meat, the meaning being “they will offer a coat and a meal to any one accept- 
{ng an office,” but NYT DVD NW" TT FN he will Wt up his hand to swear 
‘that he will not accept the office, for his own household is not provided 
thereby. 

8, at the close, shows traces, at least, of intentional alteration; and still more s0 
the Greek version. Read 49 MY MQ] MD Ww yn! OWA 
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STIDD with their tongues they commit treason against the Lord, to offend the face 
of Mis glory. ‘The Seventy have read D"W133 their glory, a euphemisticaltera- 
tion, ‘The rather meaningless word D°103, in verse 9, originally may have 
been a marginal note belonging to )7)3.9 in our verse. 

10 and 11 have already been pointed out by Studer as marginal notes. 

12, TTT the way of thy patie 58 a taatology. Wo expect a word analogous to 
SPDBAND ty aides. Read PND) and thy teachers. 

cand d belong after 15.0, b. “Why do you crush my people and grind the face 
of the afflicted. Ye eat up the vineyard; the plunder of the poor isin your 
houses.” ‘This address of the prophet, with its allusion to the vineyard, is 
continued in ch, v., which deals with the iniquities of the oppressors, 
repeating even in verse 16 the refrain of ch. 11 

15 4 commences a new chapter: NDS MIP ITN ONY An oracle of the Lord 
Yalwoeh Tehaoth, z 

16. WON (cf. EXE). Read MAP WN TD Thus saith Yahweh. 

18, The LXX. read after the word [INDH word like DY the glory of their 
‘ress, which was probably omitted for euphemistic reasons. 

24. pp} as parallel to pry = “zottenneas,” ie not, likely, a rope, but as Grit 
suggests, a corrupted form of ;73)97) = “‘rottenness.” 

26. FPMND “thy gates shall sigh and Tament” gives ite satistactory sense; and 
‘0 18 the following word (773) very obscure and problematic. Read 
SPAIMDD thy Fair ones INDI) and thy tender ones, ‘The Septuagint offers 
traces of this reading in the preceding verse, é xé2zerer,ete. DWN JAN? 
shall sit on the ground. ‘This connects fitly with the following verse (Iv. 1). 

v. 

2, The words FIDY and MD, expressions used during the Exile for the expected 
son of David (ef. 933())1F seed planted in Babe) are missing in the Septua 
fgint, Besides, the whole verse betrays the hand of an interpolator or emen- 
ator. That the whole chapter stands in close relation to the preceding 
one, can be learned from verse 4, which has undergone only slight changes. 
Cf. LXX., which have 19 before ON and PET, instead of PI; the word 
199 sons before PHB may have originally belonged to the second part, 

Dov 199 NDT. There can belittle doubt that the prophet deseribes God 
as bringing severe punishment upon the sons and daughters of Zion. Teneo 
(verse 2) Jehovah is made to appear in wrath, like a buming fire and a 
sweeping storm of destruction. ‘The expressions, however, seemed too severe 
for the time of the exilic repentance, and were therefore changed. Of course 
verse 8, speaking of single remnants who should be distinguished as holy 
‘ones, stands now rather without connection, and likewise verse 4, 

5, Here the LXX. offer the older and more correct reading YT) MNAW NI) And 
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the Lord shalt come and Be....; but the rest shows again the work of [}DN 
DMDID emendation of the seribes, Instead of 9D 9y 19 read 319991 '387- 
Cf. with the whole, eh. xxcvim., 2-6. 

vy. 

1. Read, with Lowth and Cheyne, OY My’ Love-song. 

9. LXX. have before 19499 the word 77933) It was revealed inthe ears, connecting 
‘tin the status construct. with FT; Cf., however, xxu., 14. Tam inclined 
to read DYN) “the oracle of the Lord.” Geiger’s explanation of it as an 
oath, “by the ears of the Lord” (Ursehrift, 825), is without analogy. 

12, pM}, Read fer, to the wine of their festive joy. 

18, Instead of 179 read 33 M9 (ef. Deut. xxx. 24), and in place of TTY 
read NDY ATY “burnt with hunger and dried out with thirst.” 

17 Delongs after 10, When the Belds have become bacren, then ‘lambs shall 
‘graze as ifon their usual pasture land, and the ruinsof the fat the sheep shall 
eat up.” Instead of Q/>] read D9 fat sheep, in accordance with LXX. 

28. 931919, read DYDD from them, 

25, The end of the verse is a thrice repeated retrain in 1x. and x. (ef. 1X.y 11 and 

20; X44), Tenee the three chapters belong together, forming one prophet- 
ical composition. Indeed, a close observation will show that vist., 21 con- 
tines the thread broken off at the end of our chapter. 

26, The final Q in OY) is one of the many DrrroawarmicAt errors found in the 
Bible, Read pAMTY9 "a #0 the people from afar. OF course Assyria is 
referred to. 

25, AyD like flint. ‘This acoords with the Septuagint, ¥Q- Perhaps a hetter 

reailing, more analogous to F}DIDD, 18 "BID like storm. 

29. DATYM is taken from verse 39, and must be siricken out. 

20. ‘The words LYM TAN are not given in LXX., and are a gloss. Subject of 
the verse is no longer the hostile invader, Dut the people of Judea. I, there- 
fore, believe that YoY) is corrupt, and ought to read "py? my people. My 
people will, on that day, sigh like the roaring sea, (t93")) and look upon the 
Tand, and behold distressful darkness in the clouds.” Continuation in vir. 

















vu. 

“And it will pass through it hard prest and hungry, and when it will 

be hungry and full of anger, it will curse its God and its king, and turn up- 

wands.” 

22, “ And again it wil look upon the earth, and behold, distress and darkness of 
need and afliction for the fesing one.” 

. Bor N5 YD read NOV 19 “For were there not darkness around the afticted 
‘one, YD then the frst oue might take the easier way of escape along the 
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land of Zebalun and Naphtali, and the latter might take the heavier road 
slong the sea and the other side of the Jordan, the province of the heathen.” 
Galilee.” Cf. my article on 44 in Geiger's Zeitschrift, 1868, p. 28. 


Ix. 


41-6 present a strange conglomeration which no hermeneutical art is able to clear 
‘up. Verse 1 is obviously a soothing balm for the affiction threatening in the 
preceding; but itis very doubtful whether the prophet felt like offering it in 
this connection. 2 goeson in the same strain. Instead of ND "377, it has been 
happily suggested to read, in accordance with the Peshito, 99357 the joy, corre 
sponding to FATDWIT. 5 and 6 have certainly no relation either to the verses 
preceding or to those following. ‘They seem to belong to ch. x1, and so 
probably verses 1-8 (or 4?). About the first word of verse 6, I cannot help 
expressing surprise that so few of the commentators have found out the 
plain fact that the two letters O} are simply a marginal note concerning the 
previous word D{SY. A Massortic tradition existing to the effect that where 
applied to God DYTY should be written in full (lene), and otherwise defect 
ively, the scribes were at a loss whether to write it plene or defetively. ‘This 
is the meaning of the two letters, which were by mistake added to the follow- 
ing word 7734 

7 connects again with ch. vim. ‘The word 37, however, offers no sense. LXX. 
have dévarov = 13} (2) or MYD- Read IH] the sword. 

8. SYP" isnot the right word here. Lagarde suggests 373) And they shall blas- 
‘Pheme. Twould preter 3370) they shall rebel, the letters being quite simi 
oy. ‘ 

10. "YY is certainly to be corrected into My the prince (ef. Bwald and others). 
TDD “TY. Read, with Lagarde, 319 "Wy. 

14 has been generally declared a gloss. 

16. [NW N'D is not the proper word. Lagarde suggests MDD! NY, explaining 
it after Isaiah xxxr., 5, O/T) MPIDD = sparing and saving. I think 
SHOT! ND preferable (= he spares not). 

17. MAN) is correctly given by the LX, (rav fords) a8 FAN'S, sing. N13 — ill,— 
“the hills are wrapped up in smoke.” 














x. 

1, Read 13730) PN HPT Woe unto those who decree decrees of falsehood and 
who write documents of iniquity.” 

8. dy. Read Sy. 

4 is very obscure. Lagande’s conjecture (YON DIT MYND MPD Beelthith (the 
goddess) sinks, Osiris is shaken) is more ingenious than valuable. (See also 
‘Cheyne’s Comm. II., 135). I believe the verse to have been purposely altered 
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by the series, the orginal reading having been: "WWAK IND MID" "DH 
29D! FPN ADT NNN Phy king shad kneel under Asher, and wee 
‘his sword shall thy slain ones fall. 

VI 
Isaiah's inaugural propheoy. 

1. It is a noticeable feature in Isaiah that the name 77)M} is so often written 
AJIN, which, I think, only gives proof of the frequent copying of the book 
by writers who were scrupulous in regard to the Holy Name. 

2, Supply the word INN after D'DI5 w/w the first time. 

5. ‘Phe last part of the verse has been purposely misplaced. Read, 

{PY DANDY MA TITTY #9 MWD NW TON 

11. NWN.” Read, in accordance with LXX., Ww) “the earth shall be left 
barren,” 

18. FIMDND WP Yt. Those last words ‘are missing in XX. Aro they a 
tate aaaition 





Vu. 
‘This chapter is written by a pupil of Isaiah. He is spoken of in the 8d person. 

1. 55° NOV. Read, with EXX,, 99) NO) and they end nat 

2. DDN OY DIN IMD. Read, ‘85x DAN MD} down wont Aram to Ephraim, 
viz., to join in warfare against Judah. 

8 shows the son of Isaiah, by the name of 3W¥ “WNW, to he already grown up, 
whereas, in oh. x., the name WW" "NW Appears as a symbolic one, just 
given to him by the prophet. Ch. x. thus proves to be of older date than 
ch. vi. 

4. The words 8 PAD and YI 72) DWN) f'F7 are glosses, and must be 
stricken out, DTN) $7 belong to verse 6, and offer a better reading for 
DIN. 

6. FBSYPN- Lagarde suggests to read PI} and lt we set ton sire 

5-8 is 4 marginal note, probebiy belonging to verse 29. The continuation of 
‘verse 7is verse 9 ¢ whero #9 is to be changed into "J: ‘It you do not have 
‘faith in me, ye shall not stand fast,”—33NF) NOD NOON. 

10. 937 NA! AYN. Here the words STV" Ox ITT have been omitted by 
oversight. ‘And Jehovah continued saying to Isaiah, Go, speak to Ahaz.” 

11. PNW. Read AYNYF unto Sheol. So many old versions and comm. 

18-16 belong elsewhere, connecting rather with Yim, 610. By no means ean the 
‘words of the prophet be a rejoinder to Ahaz, who had just before refused to 
ask for a sign. Besides, itis the whole house of David who is addressed. 
21 and 22 form part of the same “Emanuel” Prophecy, while verses 17-20 
and 28-25 are prophecies predicting Assyria’s invasion into Judea. 

‘The explanatory words WN “DMN, in 17, and WN PDI, in 20, are 
‘glosses and probably also 25 a, b. 
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vu. 
‘Written by Isaiah himself. 

1. PAIN DIN is probably to be read YAN “ sharp, deep-striking chisel.” 

4. NUM. Read Nw? they will carry of 

‘The * Maher-Shalal-Hfash-Baz” propheey is not given here; only in x., 6, allu- 

sion is made to it, but at a much later time. 

PDT PD) PS LAX. have DY “YIH- I suspect the original read- 

ing was FIYDN) PTY: TN. The people despise the slow waters of Siloab, 

and want to rejoice with Jordan and Amana, the great rivers of Samaria and 

Syria, The names of both kings formed originally but a marginal note, and 

wore afterwards put into the text instead. 

7. YMIDD 9D FN TAY TOD AN. ‘These words are an explanatory gloss, 

8. YAN. Read DYN their (Syria’s and Judea’s) land. 

‘The following 5N¢ BY connects with the following two verses, which form part 
of the Emanuel Prophecy (Vvit., 18-16), but are left in a mere fragmentary 
state, In their present connection they are certainly not in their right place, 
fas the preceding and succeeding passages threaten Israel and Judah with 
‘Assur’s invasion, whereas the Emanuel prophecy predicts speedy relief 
from Assur. 

9. YY. LXX. read 477 know; hardly correct, YP from JN make notee, viz 
“Blow the war-trampet, yet be seized with fear (1MAY).” 

11-20 connect with 8. . 

12. "U7... WW. Read, with Lagarde and others, YI, “Do not eall holy 
all that this people call holy.” 

14. wry. Read wii? for a mare, The alteration is obviously an inten- 
tioval one, on euphemistic grounds. Of. LKX,, which have N' added to 
22 JOND “and not a stumbling Mok.” 

15. D3 is likewise altered. Read {3 rough Him. ‘The meaning is, “through 
false prophecies the people will be ensnared into ruin.” 

20 is obscure and in a fragmentary state. 

‘Tho children to whom the prophet refers in 18 are, no doubt, besides Maher- 
‘Shalal-Hash-Baz, Shear Jashub and Bmanu-El. To the two former allusion 
is made in ch. X., 5-28. 





. x. 

6. DD NWT MODY Read "yr DID MY!D’ and staff on the day of my wrath. 

7-11 have undergone considerable changes at the hand of the scribes, as can be 
eared from a careful comparison of our passage with the historical narra- 
tive (Isaiah XXxxvt., 18 and Xxxvi., 12, 18, 28, 24, and 2 Kings xvi, and 
xrx.), Assyria’s general declared his warfare to be as much against Jehovah, 
Israel's God, as against the people, the Deity being always identified with 
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the nation. This is what Isaiah is speaking against. Ihave no doubt the 

original read thus 

1 (39m) 1) BD NY Dia MDD 193973 OFFON) DY HDT? > 

& (OND) PIN! DIPTTON) DNA TDW NDT WON 1D 

10. DUTONY 42 TOW 12 DOTONT OND TD2ND9 “AND WD 
rep) D2WATID 

APTOND) aw’? MEY WIND NOT 








1. PTT IND) OWN? NivyN 12.7 

‘Translation — But he doth not think thus, and his heart does not reckon thus: 

For to destroy people and their deity is in his heart and to cut off nations not a 
few (nation and its king) (God). 

For he says: Have I not destroyed peoples and their gods together? 

Is not Calno as Carchemish? Is not Chamath as Arpad? Or is not Samaria as 
‘Damascus? 

‘As my hand hath reached those Kingdoms and their gods, thus I shall destroy 
people and the deity from Jerusalem and Samaria. 

‘Truly, as T did unto Samaria and her god, thus T shall do unto Jerusalem and her 
Goa.” 

‘These blasphemous words sounded too hard even in the mouth of the heathen, 
‘and were therefore changed; but they present the real case only in the form 
restored here. And to judge from the historical narrative in the passages 
‘quoted above, they had actually been uttered thus by Rabshakeh. 

12, “9D. “The fruit of the high spirit of the king of Assur” is hardly correct, 

noris “the glory of his haughtiness” (AANDA) the object of God's visita- 

tion. Read MDW the language and PTD the Boasting. 

DMIAY TPN. Read OAPNTNYD “and their fortresses I plunder,” and in- 

stead of “YOND), read DPIV DPD “and I shall put down into the dust 

‘their ocoupants.”” 5 

14, FID FINN is only a variant reading for QYDY)- 

15. PY ND...qITD- Read pyri MD OY DVI MN BI 4311, 
‘and translate, “Shall the staff swing the one who lifts it? Shall the rod" litt 
him to whom the wood belongs?” 

16. pI Tp Read “PP! a8 one word (ef. PD-ABND, TITAN ete). 

18, Read, in accordance with the text offered by LXX., D'DIRA] DIODD ANT) 
FUDITO WIN and it shall Be as wax that melts before the fire of the flame.” 

18. AY Py is a gloss, and not given in LXX. 

21. SW" SRY fs also a marginal note not rendered in LKX. ‘The rest of the 
Yerse belongs to the preceding one, and is the responding parallel, if, instead 
of 5N,, 9p is read,— The rest of Jacob leans upon the mighty God.” Still 
itis very likely that the passage before us (16-28) is rather directed against 
Israel and Judah than against Assyria, and connects with xxvmy, Cf, 28 in 








18, 
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our chapter with 22 there. Particularly is this view supported by 22, hero 
compared with xxvur., 18,19. 

22. JOD ID. Read j}*99_ “Even should Israel thy people be as numerous as 
‘the sand of the sea, n remnant only will retum from the certain destruction, 
the sweeping storm of justice.” If the view expressed here be correct, the 
words {7" PY, omitted in LXX. (verse 10), are probably only a substitute 
for Israel ("WW"). ‘The name of Shear-Jashub was then not a sign of com- 
fort, but a threat, a prediction of evil, and the giving of that name has, then, 
probably been purposely omitted. 

24.98. Hero is the continuation of the prophecy against Assur (6-16). ‘The latter 
half of the verse, however, belongs after 25, Read thus, after Luzzato’s sug- 
gestion: ‘YN MDD) TWD OY WY 'D NwND fy IVA DY NT WN 
Dm! 93M YY DN). Translate 

“Fear not my people, inhabitant of Zion, from Assur, 
For yet a very Iittle while and my anger will cease, 
‘And my wrath against the world shall be at an end. 

He would smite thee with the r0d, 

And swing his staff over thee on the road towards Egypt 
‘But Yabweh Ts‘bhaoth shall brandish over him a scourge, 
‘As at the smiting of Midian at the rock of Oreb, 

And (read 9772977) shall drive him toward the sea, 

And carry him on the road of Egypt. 

27, 1OW ID TY IAM are marginal glosses. 

88. AYYDD. Reed PTY with the aze. 

84. HIND. Read IND with his cedars. 

(To be continued.) 














NOTES ON GENESIS I, 1, and XXIV., 14, 
By Rev. T. K. Cuexng, M.A. 
‘Rector of Tending, Essex, Eng. 





1. On the Rendering of Genesis I., 1. 


“In the beginning Blohim fashioned the heaven and the earth. Now the 
earth was waste and wild, and darkness was upon the face of the flood, and the 
‘breath of God [a naive popular phrase for ‘the divine energy "] was brooding over 
the face of the waters. And Elohim said, Let light be; and light was.” 


‘The frst verse is the introduction to the story of creation. Tt was rendered 
necessary by the frequent adoption or retention of phraseology of mythio atinities, 
phraseology which needed to be guarded against misapprehension. F)'YN3 has 
no reference tothe order of the works of creation; Tuch has already referred to the 
Peshito version of iv 4px, John 1.,1; cf. also DYN YD srom the Beginning (of a 
historical period), Isa. xvz., 10. It has been objected to the view here taken of 
verse 1, that the special introductory formula ofthe class of narratives known a3 
Elohistic is PYTOIN FON. But we find this very formula, used retrospectively, 
‘at the end of the section (zt. 4 a), for which the author doubtless had his reasons, 
‘Vorse 2 is, of course, a “circumstantial clause” (Zustand, or Umatandsate), 
phrase no longer unfamiliar even to purely English readers. It deseribes the 
‘condition of primeval matter at the moment when Elobim said, Let light be. 
Followers of Ewald will eall this exposition half-hearted ; there was a time 
when I should have done so too. ‘There is no grammatical objection to the ren- 
dering adopted from Rashi by Ewald, “In the beginning, when Elohim made tho 
heaven and the earth (and the earth was then a chaos), Elohim said, Let there be 
light.” Similar constructions occur elsewhere in the simplest narratives, and 
particularly at the beginning of new sections; see Gen. 1, 4-75 ¥.n1,25 Num. 
Vo,12-185 Josh. 1114-16; 1 Sam. 11., 2-45 1 Kgs. vir, 1-495 Isa. 1x1¥.,1-4. 
‘It is more natural, however, to make versé 1 an independent sentence. (1) The 
‘cosmogony needs a heading, and 11., 4 a, would not read easily before 1., 1 (where 
‘Knobel and Schrader would place it). (2) The narrative of the next section 
Degins in the same way, with a ciroumstantial clause (1, 4, 5,6) which is fol- 
owed by the clause relating the event (x. 7, comesponding to 1.,8). Those who 
regard the whole of 1,4, a8 belonging to the second narrative section will go 
further, and point out (8) that we thus obtain a heading for the second section 
exactly corresponding to x, 1. I follow K. H. Grat, whose remarks near the 
doginning of his paper on the so-called Grundschrift (Archiv....des Alten Teata- 
rmentes, 1869, p. 470) have searcely been sufficiently attended to, It may be worth 
noting that Ibn Ezra, who held a view of Gen. 1., 1-18, somewhat analogous to 
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Rashi's (““When, in the beginning, Elohim made heaven and earth, the earth 
‘was,” eto), sooms to have abandoned this in his later writings. See Friedlander, 
Essays on Ton Bera, 1877, p. 5. 
2 On Genesis XXIV., 14 (YY) 

Knobel and Dillmann (ad Woe.) simply say, “"9Y)} stands in the Pentateuch 
for a girl, consequently instead of FTW) (here and in verses 18, 29, 65, 575 
SexxIV.,8, 12; Deut. xxt., 15-29 also Ruth 1. 21.) Delitesch objects to the 
last reference, however. Lagarde considers the feminine use of YY} a8 an Ara- 
rmaism. Schrader (in his edition of De Wette's inleitung, p87), considers that 
the use of Y)) for “a girl” is an archaism in certain passages only, while in 
othor placas itis due to the archaizing hand of an editor. Delitzsch (Lutharat’s 
‘Zoitechrif, 1880, p. 899) remarks that “in any ease NYY} = FAY3 1s an archaism 
not to be gainsaid from the point of view of the history of language. We know 
it simply from the existing form of the Pontateuch text; in the Samaritan Pen- 
tatouch its removed in all the twenty-one passages. It resembles the archaism 
NOT =NIT7 in tats respect, that we have no other ancient record which attests 
ft. Mast we not, therefore, hold that the use of QY7] for both sexes inditterently 
(in spite of the already existent feminine form) is not a mere invention ?” How- 
ever we may decide the diffolt question as to the use of YF, I see mo difficulty 
‘in assuming that FY) is of late coinage, or at any rate that, as in Arabic paral- 
lols, the feminine form was uot recognized by choicer writers. Cf. the use of 
+ maidens” in early English for knights as well as dames. 


Behe 





A NOTE ON THE RELATIVE (Wn), 
‘By Proresson A. H. Savor, D.D., 
oxford, Bog. 


‘The suggestion that yHX is the construct of a substantive corresponding to 
‘the Assyrian asru and Aramale “INN is not due to Dr. Hommel, as Is supposed 
in Hipratca, April, 1885, but is to be found in Mihlau & Volek’s Hebrew Lex- 
fon, and had been previously made by myself in my Assyrian Grammar for 
Comparative Purposes (1872). I there supported it by the analogy of the Chinese, 
where so place has become a relative pronoun. ‘The ehief argument in its favor 
is this:— 

‘The Assyrian asru and Aramaic ‘thir imply that Hebrew also once 
possessed a substantive "WN, meaning “place,” and the most probable cause 
‘which ean be assigned for its apparent disappearance is that it eame tore used 
with another signifeation. Prof. Brown's etymology is phonetically inadmissible. 
He would find ithard to produce any other instances of a “pleonastic” r at the 
end of a word either in Hebrew or in any other language where the trilled ris, 
pronounced, while the prosthetic vowel in Hebrew presupposes a double conso- 
nant at the beginning of a word. ‘The Phoenician relative pronoun WN is UN, 
‘hich is already written gy in the Siloam inseription. 
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MODERN IDEAS IN HEBREW. 
‘By Ma. W. Wiuuxer, 
‘New Haven, Conn. 


In onder to express modem ideas in the Hebrew language, three methods are 
‘employed: new forms are made from old roots, or two words expressing the idea 
‘are united, or (thirdly) the new word is transliterated. ‘These three methods are 
‘lustrated in the words used for the implements, ete., of smoking; ‘‘to smoke” 
4s [WY, a Pral formation from the noun [WAY smoke; “tobacco” Ss PNOND 
ray bA’a); tobacco-pipe” is pwiY ANID raiser of smoke, 

‘To the first method belongs aiso the specialization of meanings. Thus, in 
the Talmud P'sahim, 87a, we find DAD (Greek rime) in the meaning of ‘form ;” 
this has, in modern Hebrew, been specialized to mean “printer's form,” hence 
“the art of printing,” and, finally, “printing establishment.” ‘This forms a. 
Niph'll DDT it was printed, a Hiph'll DDT he has printed, and trom this a Par- 
ticiple DYDD « printer. ‘The veredarius” of the Romans, WYT-13, corrupted. 
into TET", gives us the word for post-ofice.” ” 

AS a model for the union of two words, the European languages are often 
followed. ‘Thus we have 9293 SA9DID (German Bisonbakn) railroad; FY 
(German Branntwcin) brandy; HY-IN (German Zeitechrift) newspaper, mag- 
azine, In other ideas, the combination is original, often curiously formed; thus 
WD AD (Pot-spoon) pot ladle, “YAN NYA (Dringerforth to Light) publisher, 
editor; PYYTMN TID (PFel from IID to arrange letters) to st type, NTN VID 
a compositor, WIN" DIN (Gre-dust) gunpowder; FDI M13? (bumming-rod) fire-arm, 

"Words which hove one form for all the modsra langage, a8 the modi reent 
inventions, or the Iatest investigated maladies, are transliterated. It formerly 
‘was the fashion to do this in such a manner that the resulting form should be two- 
“Hebrew words expressing about the same ideas as a result, we still have JP)~P1M 
(a bad sickness) for “cholera,” and the Hammagid, a Hebrew weekly published in 
‘Lyk, Prussia, calls the “telegraph” 37-37} (great leaper). But the best and 
ost accepted way is to transliterate these words, as ON\YYOYL (which, by the: 
‘way, can be regularly conjugated, ODIO, 3H), Ukewiae HDYIW (tel 
ephone) OYDNIT (dynamite), ete. “Often the Arabio method is followed, and 
we have both PEND and MIND, MAP for “eotlees” my, Wp and YY for 
tea” NUINDID OF 19935 would pertaps be used for“ pneumonia.” 





SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A MORE EXACT NOMENCLATURE 
AND DEFINITION OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 
By Proresson Wa. G. Banzanmz, D. D., 
Obertin Theologteal Seminary, Obertin, 0. 





‘With the recent translations of the works of Ewald and Miller on general 
Hobrew syntax, and the excellent monograph of Professor Driver on the Use of 
‘the ‘Tenses, the beginner cannot complain of lack of efficient help at the most i 
ficult point of the language. Still it must be confessed that the subject has not 
yet been wholly freed from perplexity, and that portions of it are still enveloped 
in that “luminous haze” which Ewald so often substituted for dry light. We 
‘venture, therefore, with much difidence, to offer for the criticism of scholars a 
tentative scheme of nomenclature and definition of the Hebrew Tenses, with 
‘some remarks in explanation. We would present the doctrine of the tenses to the 
beginner in Hebrew grammar somewhat as follows: 

‘There are in Hebrew two tenses, the Aorist and the Subsequent 

L. ‘The Aorist Tense expresses the mere predication of a fact. It asserts 
the occurrence of the action signifed by the verb, without connotation of the 
‘time of that occurrence. 

1. But since most facts are now past, the proper translation of this tense in 
English will oftenest be our Preterte; e. g DITO NVQ God created, Gen. 1.1. 

‘2. Very frequently the translation wil be our Petfect; e. g. *7171] I have 
‘given, Gen. 129, 

3. Occasionally the translation will be our Pluperfects ©. &4 WS? WAN 
which he had made, Gen. 11, 2. 

‘4. When the verb signifes an action or state likely to be present, the pre- 
‘sumption is that the speaker refers to the present. ‘The translation then is our 
Present; e.g 4A NY Tino not, Gen. rv.,95 99) MIA? Teoh reigns, Bs. 
Xomt., 1. (But the context may show that the past is meant, and then the same 
verbal forms must be rendered by Preterites, ce.) 

'5. General truths are expressed by the Aorist, and rendered by the English 
Present ©. 8. “V3 WD? the gras withereth, Isa. Xt, 7- 

6. When a future occurrence is regarded as so certain that it may be 
predicated as a fact, the Hebrew uses tho Aorist, but the English transla- 
tion may require the Future or Presents ©. g "J! M3) Naomt sellth, 
Ruth 3v., 3 

7. ‘The Aorist may be used where the most precise English expression is the 
utare Perfect ©. TY! MYL wnt she shall have Borne, Mic. V5 2 
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IL. The Subsequent Tense connotes the act predicated as following upon or 
arising out of a known act or situation of affairs. 

1. In independent sentences the act will oftenest be understood to be sub- 
sequent to the speaker's present, i€., future. In such sentences it is exactly 
rendered hy the English Future; e.g. ]3-OW/D! he shall rude over thee, Gen. 1.16. 

2, Often, however, the action must be tinderstood to supervene immediately 
‘upon the existing situation. ‘The Subsequent Tense is then a vivid Present, and 
maust be rendered by the English Presents ©. g., YT) ANY? the sloods lift up, 
Po, xcnt., 8. pa ey 

8. When by means of the adverbs of time or place iY, DW, DY), or in 
any other manner, a date, starting point, or scene of action, has been indicated, 
‘the Subsequent ‘Tense connotes the action as following after or occurring upon 
such point or scene; €. &. FY? DW tt was not yet, Gen. 32. 5; FB! DYD from 
‘hence dt was parted, Gen. 11, 105 “SAN DY the day Twas born, Job 
proper translation here will often be one of the English past tenses. 

4. From the idea of supervention, the transition is easy to that of ability to 
occur, and thus to ropetition. Accordingly, the Subsequent Tense is used in 
predicating customary actions; ©. g., OY? “WY a mist used 1 go up, Gen. 1, 8. 

5. By a very natural extension the Subsequent Tense is employed to express, 
the Subjunctive Mood, and also the Optative and Potential. It is thus used in 
wishes, permissions and commands; e. g., “YN YP} let there be light, Gen. 1, 8. 

II. The Tenses with Waw Conversive. 

1. When joined by Waw Conversive to a preceding predication (or idea), the 
‘Subsequent Tense connotes an action as supervenient upon or arising out of that 
foregoing action. 

2, When joined by Waw Conversive to a preceding Subsequent Tense (or 
{dea}, the Aorist falls into the temporal and modal limitations of that foregoing 
predication. 

In justification of this scheme, and upon the subject in general, we make the 
following somewhat disjointed remarks, or rather memoranda: 

1. ‘This is but a sketch, Many important usages are not mentioned; but we 
‘think that they may be appropriately classed under the several heads and defini- 
tions. 

2, The old names of the tenses—past and juture—were after all nearer to the 
‘ruth than perfect and imperfect. ‘The Subsequent is a future, only future to any 
assigned date, not merely to the speaker's present. ‘The name Aorist exactly fits 
‘that Hebrew tense. In Greek the Aorist Indicative is limited to the past; but in 
Hebrew the Aorist is truly unlimited except by the possibilities of reality. 

8. ‘The application of the term moods to the Hebrew tenses isan abuse of a use- 
ful word of fixed meaning, as necessary in that meaning to Hebrew grammar as to 
any grammar. ‘The distinetion of the two Hebrew forms is a true tense distinction. 
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4, ‘The Porfect is often defined as connoting “finished” or“ completed” 
action. These words are misleading. ‘They can only fairly be used to mean 
action viewed comprehensively, as in the Greek Aorist, not now completed, as in 
the Greek Perfect. 

5. ‘The grammarians have great dificulty with the numerous cases in which 
the Hebrew Perfect must he rendered as equivalent to an English Present. They 
explain that the consequences of the Gnished act continue to the present. But 
making the most of such classic parallels as oiée and memini, the explanation fails 
for a host of cases; e, g.MJOP Lam title, Gen. xxx, 11, 

6, Ibis mistaken analogy to compare the Hebrew Perfect, when used in 
general truths, with the Greek Gnomic Aorist, In Greek there is a reference to 
past experience, In Hebrew there is no evidence of such a reference. 

7. The difference between the Hebrew Acrist and Subsequent is not at all 
the same as that between the Greck Aorist and Imperfect. Only incidentally, 
by the extension of the usage of the Hebrew tense to connote customary acts, 
oes that language reach the power to express the distinetion. 

8, Ttappears a confusion to define a tense as inceptive, and then name it the 
Imperfect. An Inceptive Imperfect which expresses the fulure is a grammatical 
jumble. 

8 We believe that all that Ewald and Driver so laboriously set forth regard- 
ing “‘incipiency,” “nasceney”” and “ progressive continuance,” may be fairly re- 
duced to the simple idea of subsequence. 

10. It appears that the conversion after strong Waw is rather of the English 
translation. ‘The Subsequent is by strong Waw only made more distinetly sub- 
sequent to the preceding verb, and the Aorist falls under the limitations already 
expressed. 





> EDITORIAL + NOTES.< 


‘The Second Yolume.—With this number Husnaxca enters upon its second 
volume, ‘The variety and value of the material furnished ought, we think, to 
‘commend the Journal to all who are interested in Semitic studies. 

‘Wo venture the assertion that no single Semitic publication of the same size 
has ever contained contributions from so many representative Semitic scholars. 
‘There is something encouraging in this. It means that Semitic scholars are at 
‘work, and that they are interested in an undertaking whose purpose it is to incite 
others to work. 

‘When it seemed doubtful whether another volume of HEBRAICA would be 
published, many letters were received in which the strong hope was expressed 
that it might be continued. The managing editor, atter much debate, concluded 
to undertake the second volume. And now, will not those who declared them- 
selves interested in its suecess lend a hand in making it such? What is needed? 
About four hundred additional subscribers. Is there not something which all 
‘who have at heart the interests of Hebrew study can and will do to secure these 
subscribers? ‘The Journal will improve with each succeeding number, if its 
friends will but help and encourage it. Now is the time. ‘The fact is, itis now 
or never. Shall it not be now? 


‘Proof-reading.—‘The readers of HeBRArcA cannot but be aware of the extreme 
dificulty attending the setting up of the type and the reading of the proof of the 
articles and notes which make up each number. In the present number there 
‘will be found, for example, words, sentences, or paragraphs’ in ten different 
Ianguages, in five different alphabets, in which there are used ten distinct fonts of 
type. “For use in transliteration there are, besides these, numerous special letters. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if occasionally there shall be discovered slight 
errors. Yet, according to the testimony of those who are able to judge of such 
matters, the Journal has been singularly free from typographical errors. ‘This is 
ue, in large measure, to the efficient help rendered by the Rev. John W. Payne, 
of which the Editor takes this opportunity of making a public acknowledgment, 

“As the Journal becomes older and better established, and as the facilities for 
‘work are improved, it is hoped that, so far as mechanical execution is concerned, 
it may be made more and more perfect. 





‘An Important Help for the Study of Assyrian.—Semitic students will be in- 
terested in the publication of an Assyrian Manwal, by Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Har- 
vvard College, which, but for an unavoidable delay, would now be ready. Of the 
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Smportance of the Assyrian language for the Semitic study, and especially for the 
study of the Old Testament, words too strong could searcely be employed. But 
the difficulties in the way have been until recently well-nigh insurmountable. 
‘Until the authorities of Union Theological Seminary, of Harvard and Johns Hop- 
‘kins Universities and the Episcopal Seminary in Philadelphia, made it, possible 
to pursue the study at those institutions, one was forced to go abroad in order to 
learn Assyrian, ‘The great expense, and other difficulties, left the privilege to but 
few. Happily, now a rapid change is taking place. ‘The institutions above 
named, and the list will be enlarged yearly, offer facilities not inferior to those 
found at the German universities. But there are many eager American students 
‘0 situated that they eannot attend the American schools. What are these to do? 
‘Many of them finished their college, seminary, or university courses before As- 
syrian study came to the front. ‘They are now active teachers and pastors. 

For such persons several courses are possible. If familiar with the German 
language, they can use Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestuecke, of which a third and 
greatly improved edition bas recently appeared. ‘This book contains a short 
Iexicon of the most common Assyrian words, two pages of transliterated text, 
with translation and notes, and should by all means be the constant companion 
of every student of the language. ‘The fact that it is written in German will un- 
fortunately lose its pages for some, and others will find the way hardly sustt- 
ciently prepared. ‘While the whole work is intended to be elementary, experi- 
ence in America has shown that a better method may be employed. Every As 
syrian text-book for beginners must aim to reach the same goal that Professor 
‘Delitzsch has in view. ‘The question is, Can it be reached by shorter, and easier 
methods? 

‘The answer to this question, it is confidently believed, will be found in Prof. 
Lyon's Asyrian Manual. ‘The fundamental idea in this work is that the lan- 
guage is to be acquired, not by first burdening the memory with the cuneiform 
characters, but by a large use of transliterated texts. The tests which have been 
‘made at Harvard University, and in the Hebrew Summer Schools, have demon- 
strated the value of this idea. It will be argued that one who leams the language 
by the aid of transliterated texts can never be sure of the correctness of the trans- 
Iteration. Be it so, There are scores of intelligent pastors who cannot hope 
to become Assyrian workers, but who wish to be able to form an opinion on 
the utterances of those who are. ‘There ate teachers of Hebrew who can learn, 
for comparative purposes, all that is known of Assyrian grammar and vocab- 
ulary without committing the cuneiform signs to memory. It eannot be too 
often urged that the Assyrian language, like all language, lies in the sound, 
not in the signs representing those sounds. 

‘But while Prof, Lyon's Assyrian Manual makes it possible to leam the 
language without learning the written characters, the method does not contem 
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plate such a course. A nearly complete list of the syllable characters (several 
hundred in number) is given, and also several pages of cuneiform text accom- 
panied by transliteration and translation, and still others accompanied by neither. 
‘The student should first take the transliterated passage which is translated, and 
masterit. He can also set himself a daily task of a few signs to be learned, and 
can practice what he thus daily learns, and what he learns from the transliterated 
passage, by turning to the cunelform original of that passage. With or without 
‘this work on the original signs, all the other transliterated passages, filling forty- 
one pages, are open to him. These are almost exclusively from the historical 
records of Tiglathplleser I., Assurnazirpal, Shalmaneser II, Sargon, Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, Nabonidus and Cyrus. The originals of nearly all 
‘these passages are easily accessible. ‘There is no better way of learning the cunei- 
form signs than by reading the originals in connection with a transliteration, By 
such a course there is not a three-fold effort of the mind, first to recall the sign, 
second to decide on its connection, and then to discover the meaning of the word ; 
but the whole effort may be directed to the task of impressing on the mind those 
signs not already familiar. Many of these selections in the Manual, in addition 
to thelr linguistic value, are of the greatest historical and religious interest. ‘The 
Passages in cuneiform are from Assurbanipal’s Egyptian wars, from the Babylon- 
ian story of the deluge, from Ishtar’s descent to Hades, and from the account of 
creation. 

‘Tho Assyrian Manual will also contain the necessary grammatical paradigms, 
notes on the reading selections, and a glossary of all the Assyrian words. Itis 
believed that the book will thus be so furnished as to meet the needs of beginners 
in the language, and to ease very greatly their task. 

‘While the teacher's place can never be filled by any book, it is believed that 
‘those who wish to know Assyrian, but who cannot have a teacher, will ind in the 
method of the Assyrian Manual that the greatest difficulty is removed. 


Other Semitic Helps.—The announcement, elsewhere, of an Arabic Manual 
by Prof. John . Lansing, D. D., of New Branswick, N. J., and of a Syriac Mfan- 
ual by Prof. R. D. Wilson of Allegheny City, Pa., will be of interest to all Semitic 
students, ‘The plan of these books agrees in general with that of the Assyrian 
Manual spoken of above. One great reason why there have been so few Amer- 
ican students to engage in these studies is the fact that there have been no prac- 
tical text-books for beginners. ‘The series, now proposed, including Prof. Char 
R. Brown’s Aramaic Method, of which the second part is soon to appear, will 
supply a want experienced by many, and, at the same time, incite others to 
undertake similar work. 
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(Any pubifeation noticed in these pages may be obtained of the Aanancas PonLicAci0N 
Socumry oF Hucew, Morgen Park, 1.) 








DR. SOCIN'S ARABIC GRAMMAR.* 





This isa new edition of Petermann’'s Elementary Arabic Grammar, brought 
out by Dr. Soein, transnted into English by Drs. Stenhouse and Briinnow, for 
recy pupils of Dr. Soci. 

‘Phere is great need for a new Arable Grammar, but there is no need for 
such an Arable Grammar as this one. ‘There is great need for an Arable Gram- 
nar midway between Wright, Palmer, and others, on the one hand, and Fars, 
Bagster, ad others, on the other hand; Grammar clear, concise, suicient, 
‘without taking the place of Wright's, and without degenerating to the ather ex: 
treme. To meet this need, Dr. Socin’s Grammar is largely a failure, because of 
{tz confusions mlatons, and ezrra. 

Te would be a difleult task to enumerate the faults which appear on many 
pages of this Grammar. few specimens maybe given. 

Dr. Sorin tells us that wa i pronounced as alin the word 4 and afew 
other words, excepting when these words have suffixes. This is not the only 
cception. ‘There are only two other words where the wow is pronounced as al. 
‘Whi were they not given? 

"In speaking of the elision of connective al under the orthographic sign 
Wasta, Dr Socin speaks ofthis eision as taking place with the article and with 
two words, the words for “son” and “name.” ‘Two of the most important 
places in which this elislon ooears are never mentioned. Desides, instead of 
there being only two words, there are nine word, or rather nouns, connection 
‘with which this eliston takes pace. 

‘Dr Soein speaks of long nnd short syllables, tnstend of pure and mixed ey1- 
lables with long and short vowels, te. Te says,""A. short syllable consist of a 
consonant with a short vowel.” And A long syllable ofa confonant and along 
vowel,” ete. ‘That is nota defnition of the Arable eylable, Hoth of the above 
cases are included under the pure aylabs; while the mixed syllable include 
the dlphthong, and that composed of two consonants when the closing consonant 
has auton oF tashdeed, 





* Ananro Gnasnun, Panansons, Iaxnuearons, Cunzstowatiy axp Grossanr. By Dr. 
‘A. Soelny Professor in the University of Tuebingen. Cavlsruhe and Lelprlg: Hf. Reuiher. Pp. 
xvi, 204 Price, 8200, 
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Dr. Socin leaves the three short vowels,—of such great importance in the 
language,—with a bare mention. He has almost nothing to say about the pecul- 
farities of the letters. He has nothing to say about the Pause. He does not 
‘treat of the Article at all. .A person would not know there was any Article except 
4s itis incidentally mentioned. Dr. Socin writes the dual of the Relative Pro- 
noun defectively, when only the singular and the masculine plural are written 
Aefectively, on acopunt oftheir frequent cesurrence. 

Be casifes (| a8 a relative pronoun, when iis an inerogative pronoun; 
and he dgelines Se interrogntive pj Which is rarely detined, while the inter- 
rogative J, which is declined, he leaves undeelined. 

‘Unda the Particles Dr. Socin treats of the Adverbs, Prepositions and. Con- 
Junctions. ‘To all this he devotes two small scant pages. He tells us nothing 
about the kinds of prepositions and adverbs, nothing about their formation, 
oes not give a single definition. He only gives one or two examples of each, 
and then loaves the subject. Even the examples he gives contain errors, For 
example, he classes &| and ©y as prepositions, and translates j “against.” 

‘As to Interjections; Br. Socin does not seem to be aware that tere are any, 
as they are entirely left out of his Grammar. 

‘The mistakes and omissions upon the Verb are numerous. Only wo or three 
can be noted. He says that the second stem or form of the Verb most usually de- 
notes the causative; whereas the causative signification comes from the intensive, 
which is the primary and radical signification. He says that the sixth stem or 
form is reflexive of the third, and that it has @ reflexive or reciprocal meaning, 
©. 8 GSLES to ght one another. This 1s a mistake, ‘The idea of reciprocity 
conveyed in the third form, is, in this sixth form, necessarily limited to one of 
‘he two parties concemed ; so that, if itis said of one {Lg he fought, the other 
party to such reciprocal action will become J5(g5 Sought against; so that the 
former will have an active sense, while the latter will be passive, but passive only 
as itis consequent upon the former. Between the seventh and efghth forms Dr. 
Socin makes no radical difference whatever. But there is such difference: the 
reflexive pronoun contained in the seventh form is never the indirect, but always 
the direct object iteelf,and it never assumes the reciprocal signification. These 
tovo points distinguish the seventh form from the eighth. ‘The explanation of 
the formation of derived forms, moods, ete., s most unsatisfactory and confusing 
even when touched upon, ‘The treatment of the Weak Verb is the most unsatis- 
factory part of the Grammar. Several different kinds of weak verbs are never 
mentioned at all. 

‘The treatment of the Noun is litte better than that of the Weak Verb. We 
are told that nouns are primitive and derived. But he does not tell us whence or 
how they are derived, and almost nothing about their formation. Some classes 
of nouns are given; nothing is said of others which come in the same category. 
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eo forms the broken plural of °, Za a branch upon the mennure of as when 
it should be upon the measure of 125+ 


‘hero aro numerous erors of tramlation, a8 Jy. translated “aay 
from” 9L;5 translated a tight of doves” 

‘Tnefo are numerous typographical errors s, e.g three in a paragraph of 
‘ovo and a half Lines. 

‘Phe omissions areas startling as they are numerous. ‘Two or three detni- 
tions, rales, classes, etc, will be given, while others of the same character and 
equally important will be left out altogether. Conjectural remarks of no prac- 
teal use tothe lenmer are frequently indulged in, while frat essentials are found 
omitted from almost every page. 

‘As to arrangement the Grammar {s confusion worse confounded. A more 
iment grammar for the earner, on account of the absence of any system, could 
scarcely be found in any language. 

"The Grammar proper numbers about 125 pages. ‘The book numbers over 300 
pages. In a volume of halt its size it is believed that more meteral of practical 
value could have been furnished. J. G. Laxso, 

Nae Branswick, NJ. 





‘THIRD EDITION OF DELITZSOH’S ASSYRISCHE LESESTUECKE.* 





‘Phis book, in its new form, is a great advance on ed. 2, 1878 (ed. 1, 1876). 
‘The progress is less in the matter of correction than of addition. ‘The new syl- 
Jabie values of the signs are comparatively few; but a large number of {deo- 
graphic values has been added, Nearly all the material of ed. 2 is retained, 
except the Eponym Canons, which filled pp. 87-94 of that edition. Of additions 
are three pages of grammatical paradigms, Sennacherib’s campaign against Judea 
‘transliterated, translated and explained (ive pages), the Babylonian equivalents 
of the signs placed beside the Assyrian form, eleven pages of cuneiform vocabular 
ies (80-90), the cuneiform account of the Deluge (pp. 99-100) of which ed. 2 
contained a part, a historical text from Nebuchadnezzar and one from Darius 
(128-125), a bilingual vocabulary in three columns (126-180) and a dictionary of 
‘the most common Assyrian words (187-148), the words being transliterated and 
‘the definitions being in German. Beginners will thank the author most for pp. 
T<-XVr (grammar, transliteration, ete.) and for the dictionary. Other students 
‘will thank him most for the full text of the Deluge story and for the convenient 
collection of additions to syllabaries and vocabularies. 





TASSTISCHE Lusesxvecks, nach den Originalen thells revirt theils zum ersten alo 
erauagegcben, nebst Paradigmen, Sebrifttatel, Textanalyse und klcinerm Woerterbuch, zum 
Salvetuntorricht wio nam akademiechen Gebratch, von Dr. Friedrich Delitasch, Professor der 
‘Aeeyrlologio an der Universitaet Lelpelg. Dritte durchaus neu bearbelteto Aufiage. Leipis 
TO. Hinriohe we Buctbandiung. 188. Pp. Xvi, 48, Price, 8 Marks. 
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Of typographical errors may be mentioned p. xvr, note to line 72, where one 
rust read 9 for g in IIR. 2, g; p. 187, 640 for Gti; p.140, ibis for ibit; ps 
Mt, Siku for Sik¥u; p-148, takann for takénu, On p. 14, no. 100, the syl- 
Inbie value ta, in ool. 8, has been omitted. 

‘What ed. 2 called the Babylonian account of the fall of man, ed. calls Texts 
about the serpent Tidmat. ‘This is an improvement. The Babylonians may 
have had an account of the fall of man; but if s0, it still awaits discovery. 

Professor Delitzsch is to be congratulated on the great usefulness of past 
‘ditions of the Lesestiicke, and on having made edition 8 more indispensable than 
its predecessors. The book belongs to every Assyrian library. 

D. G. Lyox, 
Harvard College. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE REVISED VERSION TOWARD THE 
TEXTUAL ORITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Proressor CHARLES A. Brrees, D. D., 
‘Ualon Theological Sominery, Now York City. 


‘The Revision of the so-called Authorized English Version was carried on 
subject to the following rule respecting the original text: 4. “That the Text to 
bbe adopted be that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating; and that 
when the Text so adopted differs trom that from which the Authorized Version 
‘was made, the alteration be indicated in the margin.” ‘This rule was for the guid- 
ance of the Old Testament Company, as well as the New Testament Company. 
‘The New Testament Company gave heed to the rule, and adopted the following 
principles for carrying it into effect: 

“A revision of the Greek text was the necessary foundation of our work 
but it did not fall within our provinee to eonstruet a continuous and complete 
Greek text. In many eases th English rendering was considered to represent 
correctly either of two competing readings in the Greek, and then the question of 
the text was usually not raised. A sufficiently laborious task remained in decid- 
ing between the rival claims of various readings which might properly affect the 
‘translation.......'The fourth rale......Was4n effect an instruction to follow the 
‘authority of documentary evidence without deference to any printed text of mod- 
em times, and therefore to employ the best resources of criticism for estimating 
the value of evidence... .Many places still reniain in which, for the present, it 
‘would not be safe to accept one reading to the absolute exclusion of others. “In 
‘hese cases we have given alternative readings in the margin, wherever they seem 
to be of suificient importance or interest to deserve notice...” 

‘These principles are sound and reliable. ‘Tho New ‘Testament Company have 
achieved great success in working them out with conscientious care and pains- 
taking accuracy. 

‘We seo no suificient reasons why the same prineiples should not have been 
followed by the Old ‘Testament Companies. A revision of the Hebrew text “was 
a necessary foundation of their work.” ‘They ought to have decided ‘between 
tho rival claims of various readings which might properly affect the translation.” 
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‘They were bound by the fourth rule, no less than the New Testament Company, 
Sto follow the authority of documentary evidence without deference to any 
printed text of modern times ;” and to employ “the best resources of criticism 
for estimating the value of the evidence.” 

But the Ola Testament Company took another view of their duty. ‘They say, 
“The task of the Revisers has been much simpler than that which the New 
‘Testament Company had before them.” It has been simpler, because they have 
emptied rule 4 of its meaning. ‘They have not regarded a revision of the Hebrew 
text as ‘the necessary foundation of their work.” If they had done so, they 
‘would have found their task vastly harder than that of the New Testament Com- 
pany. They have simplified their task by neglecting the rule under which they 
‘wore appointed to make the Revision. 

‘They did not seek a revision of the Hebrew text, but adopted the Massoretic 
text as a Tecius Receptus, They declined to follow the authority of documentary 
evidence, but adopted as their foundation the same Hebrew text essentially as 
that upon which the Revisers of 1611 built. But they fail to tell us what they 
mean by Massoretic Tectus Receptus. Ginsburg is of the opinion that “ the editio 
princaps of Jacob den Chajim’s Rabbinte Bible (Venice, 1625-28}—alone is the 
‘authoritative Massoretic edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, as no reliance is to be 
placed on the successive reprints.” If the Revisers had adopted this text as a 
foundation, they would have given us a definite basis; but when they inform us 
“with regard to the variations in the Massoretic text itself, the Revisers lave 
endeavored to translate what appeared to them to be the best reading in the 
text, and where the alternative reading seemed sufficiently probable or important, 
‘they have placed it in the mangin,” we cannot determine whether they mean any 
‘more than the variants of the Massora of the Rabbinical Bibles, or whether they 
‘mean the variants in the Hebrew manuscripts. ‘They make no reference to docu- 
mentary authorities in dealing with the Massoretic text; and they give the im- 
‘pression, from their statement and from their work, that they did not seek even a 
revised Mussoretic text. Itis well known that the Massoretic text needs thor- 
‘ough revision. Ginsburg has not yet completed his monumental work of collect 
{ing and digesting the Massoretic material, He tells us: 

‘Of all the MSS. which I have collated for the last twenty years for a new 
‘edition of the Massorah, and a correct Massoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, T 
have not found two alike, containing exactly the same Massorah...My experience 
hhas shown me that each scribe has selected a larger or smaller quantity of Masso- 
retic materials for the MS. he annotated, corresponding to the sum which he got 
Zor doing the work. ...to edit the Massorah and to compile a glossary of its tech- 
nicalities, it is absolutely necessary to collate all the accessible biblical MSS.” 

Baer’s revision of the Massoretic text is still far from completion, and far 
from satisfactory. ‘The Babylonian Codex has been used by him only in part, and 
‘other ancient Hebrew MSS. still remain uncollated. 
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If the Revisers had considered a revised Massoretic text as “the necessary 
‘oundation of their work” and had decided between the rival claims of various 
Teadings, following the authority of documentary evidence so far as their work of 
‘translation required it, after the example of the New Testament Company, they 
‘would have rendered an invaluable service to the Christian world. But it appears 
‘that they neglected to do even this. ‘They tell us, The Massoretic text of the 
1d Testament Scriptures has come down to us in MSS. which are of no very great 
antiquity, and which all belong to the same family or recension; and yet they 
‘appear not to have weighed the documentary evidence of these MSS., and to have 
failed to secure a correct Massoretic text of this one recension. ‘They have taken 
into consideration certain variants in the Massoretic text; but they do not tell us 
of any standard by which these variants were measured, or of the extent to which 
‘the consideration of the variants was earried. 

‘What, then, has the Revision accomplished for the Textual criticism of the 
‘Old Testament ? 

“The Revisers have thought it most pradent to adopt the Massoretic text as 
the basis of thetr work, and to depart from it, as the Authorized Translators had 
done, only in exceptional cases.” ‘The Textual criticism is therefore confined to 
exceptional eases. But in these exceptional cases there is great difference of opin- 
ion among the Revisers. 





“In some fow instances of extreme difficulty a reading as been adopted on 
the authority of the Ancient Versions, and the departure from the Massoretic 
text recorded in the margin. In other eases, where the versions appeared to sup- 
ply a very probable though not so necessary a correction of the text, the text has 
een left and the variation indicated in the margin only.” 

‘The margin contains the greater number of departures trom the Massoretic 
text. ‘The version itself contains very few of them: ‘The American Revisers, 
however, in thelr Appendix, assume a different attitude when they say, Omit 
from the margin all renderings from the LXX., Vulgate, and other Ancient Ver- 
sions or ‘authorities *,” and take exception to several of the very few departures 
from the Massoretic text contained in the Revision. Dr. Chambers, a member of 
the American company, defends this attitude on the ground that— 


“All these references had in them too much of the uncertain, conjectural 
‘and arbitrary, to be entitled to a place in the margin, as if they had some‘portion 
of intrinsic authority. We are not sure, in any case, that the makers of these 
versions did not follow their own notion of what the text ought to be, rather than 
that which they found in the codices before them. And conjectural emendations 
are of no value.” 


Dr. Green, the chairman of the American Old Testament Company, after 
magnifying the difficulties in the way of the Textual eriticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, and showing how little has been accomplished, says : 
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“In this condition of affairs, the American Company felt that the best thing 
to do, in relation to the text, was to do nothing. When competent scholars shall 
have fully elaborated the problem before them, we sball be prepared to accept 
‘their results, so far as they are satisfactorily established. But until they have 
made it clear that we can, with safety and advantage, depart from the text tradi- 
tionally preserved with such marvelous care and accuracy, we shall adhere to it 
as, for the present at least, the best that is attainable, getting along with its hard 
places as well as we can, and never setting it aside unless from imperative neces- 
sity.” 

‘We thus have clearly before us three attitudes represented in the Old Testa- 
‘ment Company with reference to departures from the Massoretic text: (1) The 
‘margin represents the opinion of the more advanced scholars that the Ancient 
‘Versions should be used, with some measure of freedom, to ascertain the original 
Hebrew text; (2) The Revision represents the oficial opinion of the English 
Company that, in “instances of extreme difficulty,” a reading should be adopted 
from the Ancient Versions; (8) The American Revisers object to all reference to 
the Ancient Versions as authorities, and will depart from the Massoretic text 
only “ from imperative necessity.” 

“We shall rise from the consideration of what has been done, to an apprehen- 
sion of what ought to have been done. 

‘The Massoretic text has the three constituent parts,—consonant text, text 
pointed with vowels, and accented text. We shall consider these in the reversed 
order. 

(1) The Massoretic system of accentuation was devised partly for the division 
of the sentences into sections in accordance with the sense, but chiefly for cantil- 
lation in the synagogues. ‘There are three distinct systems: (1) The Babylonian, 
1s presented in the most ancient Hebrew MSS. now at St. Petersburg, which give 
‘the same system of accents.to all the Old Testament Books ; (2) The Palestinian 
system, which is more elaborate and artificial, and which was used for all the 
‘books except Psalms, Job and Proverbs; (8) ‘The Palestinian Poetic system, which 
4s more concise, but still more artificial; it is confined to the three books, Psalms, 
‘Job and Proverbs. An order of development is shown, in passing from the Baby- 
Ionian points through the Palestinian prose system to the Palestinian poetic sys- 
tem, But even the Babylonian system shows traces of a long previous develop- 
‘ment, which was based upon the system of cantillation in the Syriac churches. 

“phe introduction of these musical signs was, in all probability, simulta- 
neous with that of the vowel signs—an improvement in which, too, the Syrians 
hhad Jed the way. ‘The one notation fixed the traditional pronunciation of each 
word, the other its traditional modulation. ‘The two together furnished the need~ 
ful direction to the Reader for the correct recitation of the sacred text” 
(Wickes, p. 2). 

‘The earliest MSS. certainly known to us have the Babylonian system. If 
we had still earlier MSS., we might have a still earlier and simpler system. If 
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‘we should go back to the MSS. upon which the Ancient Versions were based, we 
‘would find no accents whatever, except the simple divisions such as are to be seen 
4in the Samaritan codex. ‘The English Company, in their Massoretic text, adopt 
the Palestinian system of accentuation which is found in the Rabbinical Bibles 
and in the printed editions generally, except in the Complutensian Polyglott. 

(a) The American Revisers differ from the English Revisers in Dan. 1x.,25. 
‘The English Revisers follow the Massoretic accents, and read, “Unto the anointed 
‘one, the prince, shall be seven weeks: and three-score and two weeks, it shall be 
built again,” ete. ‘The American Revisers disregard the accents, and read, 
“Seven weeks, and three-score weeks and two weeks: it shall be,” eto. Dr. 
Green (in Presbyterian Journal, Jane 25) says : 





“The most serious alteration, to my mind, in the entire Old Testament, is 
‘the famous passage of the seventy weeks, in Dan., ch. 1x....Instead of the semi- 
colon after threeseore and two weeks, the text of the Revision punctuates 
after seven weeks. ‘This is in accordance with the Massoretic interpunetion, 
‘which, however, in so difficult a prophecy, need not be decisive. It absolutely 
closes the door to the Messianic interpretation,” ete. 


‘This, then, is what Dr. Green regards as an ‘imperative necessity.” ‘The 
necessity springs from the desire to preserve the “Messianic interpretation.” It 
isnot a necessity of documentary evidence, or of the authority of Versions, but 
purely internal evidence which is offered for the departure from the Massoretic 
‘text,—and this of a somewhat slender kind. 

Moreover, this change is not necessary for the preservation of the Messianic 
interpretation. Kell, Kleifoth, and others, adhere to the accents, and yet are firm 
in their Messianic interpretation. One fails to see any “imperative necessity ” 
for a departure from the text here, such as would be recognized either by the 
science of Textual criticism, or the rules of Hermeneutics. 

‘Textual criticism has its well defined laws. ‘The three great principles, well 
nigh universally admitted, aro, (1) The reading which lies at the root of all the 
variations, and best explains them, is to be preferred; (2) The most difficult zead- 
ing is more likely to be correct; (8) The reading most in accordance with the con 
text, and especially with the style and usage of the author and his times, is to be 
preferred. ‘These principles were employed by the New Testament Company. 
‘Why were they not employed by the Old Testament Company? ‘There is nothing 
capricious about them. ‘They are well tried, and lead to positive and solid results. 

(0) In the matter of the accents, the Revisers do not always follow the docu- 
mentary authority of the Hebrew manuscripts. They render Ps. x1X., 18: 

“Keep back they servant also from presumptuous sins; 

Let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be perfect, 
‘And I shall be clear from great transgression.” 
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‘The best MSS, divide verse 18 at 13 by the ‘Olévtjored. The documentary 
evidence is supported by the internal evidence of the parallelism, which had al- 
ready influenced Ewald, Uitalg, Biokell, Ley, and others, to arrange— 

sa owned Tay wn ovo 
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(6) In Isa, rav., 9, the current Palestinian accentuation is [)} "19-19 (so Baer). 
But the Babylonian Codex and other Hebrew MSS. read J) '13'3; and these 
are sustained by the Pesbitto, Targum, Vulgate and Sadia, ‘The LXX, reads 
1D, whieh can best de explained as a corruption of 11919, as Delitzsch shows. 
‘The passage, Matt. xx1v.,87, also points in the same direction. ‘The external 
evidence is unusually strong; for it is varied, extensive and harmonious. '2319 
thas the strongest documentary evidence, and is at the root of all the readings, 
and best explains them all. Itis also the more dificult reading; for the seribe 
‘would naturally write [9 119, in accordance with the next clause. ‘The cor 
rect Massoretic text is therefore 9% FNP} "1D*D, and the translation should be, 
“As the days of Noah is this time, when I sware that the waters of the flood 
should no more go over the earth, so I swear that I will nt be wroth with thee, 
nor rebuke thee.” ‘The margin of the R. V. gives it eorrectiy, but the R. V. itself 
neglects the documentary evidence in its favor, and the American Revisers would 
blot the comect reading from the margin. 

(@) The Revisers do not correct the Massoretic accents by the Ancient Ver~ 
sions. ‘The Ancient Versions were all made from unaceented MSS, Their read- 
{ngs must be explained. ‘They ean be explained only by blotting out the accents 
from the original text, and then determining, on the principles of ‘Textual 
critilsm, what isthe proper divisions of the verses. If this fist principle of the 
‘Textual criticism of the Old Testament had been followed, and the third law of 
{intrinsic probability had been obeyed, who can doubt that the refrain of Ps. xz21., 
5, would have been given correctly? ‘The Massoretic text points ; 95 MyNw* 
‘sm7ON, but the original text was certainly SONY 19 NYNW". 

Here again the margin gives the correction; the R. Y. itself does not obey 
the laws of Textual criticism, but adheres to the Massoretic text in spite of them 
and the American Revisers would remove the correct reading from the margin. 

(e) The chief mistakes of the points are in the parallelism of Hebrew Poetry 
‘We have already given a number of examples of this in the Presbyterian Review 
(July, 85). We shall confine ourselves here to a single example. 

Psalm CXErY. is made up of two distinct psalms, It is noteworthy that the 
Rovisers give a space between the two pieces, after verse 11. The difference is 
‘more distinct in Hebrew, owing to the rhythmical movement; verses1-t1 are trim- 








“= Wornsert the Mfaqgephs in socordance with the requirements of the rhythm, here and else- 
‘whore, and dlsrogard the Maqqophs of tho Massoretic system, which ware employed for purposes. 
fof canillation. ‘The lines are pentameters, composed of 8+2, or 2+8 accented words. 
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eters, but verses 12-15 are pentameters. ‘The parallelisms of the Revisers show 
the increased length of the lines in verses 12, 18; but in verses 14, 15 they are 
misled by the accents, and miss the rhythm. Cheyne (Book of Psalms, 1884) ree- 
‘ognizes the movement, and also sees that the Massoretic text is corrupt in the 
last half of the fifth line. We venture to insert the rare word [¥, of Job V., 5, 
and Prov. xx1t, 5, “thorm-hedge,” and with the sufx q)3¥ after ~D. ‘The 
‘XX. implies some such word hy its rendering xerdxraue gpayuos. Any one can 
see how easy it would be for a copyist to leave out f¥ or YY between PAD and 
JN), especially in rapid reading aloud. It is also our opinion that wy (3W) 
is a representative of an older (WN used in the poem. ‘The Revisers make the 
last four lines into five, thus: 
“When our oxen are well laden (two words); 

When thereis no breaking in, and no going forth (three words), 

And no outery in our streeta (three words); 

‘Happy is the people, that is in such a case (four words): 

‘Yea, happy is the people, whose God is the Lord (four words).” 

‘The arrangement should be, 
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‘We would translate: 
‘When our sons are as plants,—grown up in their youth ; 
Our daughters as comer-stones,—hewn after the fashion of a palace; 
Our garners full,affording all manner of store; 
Our sheep bringing forth thousands—ten thousands in our Belds; 
‘Our kine great with young —there is no breaking in through our thorn-hedges; 
‘And there is no going forth to war,—and no ery of alarm in our streets; 
‘Happy the people,—when it is so to them: 
‘Happy the people—when Jahveh is their god.” 

(2) The vowel points do not belong to the original text. ‘There are two sys 
tems,—the Babylonian and Palestinian, both represented in the MSS. now aoces- 
sible to Hebrew scholars. ‘They go back upon an earlier and simpler system, like 
‘the Atabie and Syriac. ‘The chief Ancient Versions were made from texts with- 
out vowel points. ‘The principles of Textual criticism require us, therefore, to 
build on a text without the points, 

(a) The American Revisers agree to the change of points of M\E9,Ps.2cx1.,for 
they acknowledge thatthe Hebrew text, as pointed, reads, lie a ion,” and yet they 
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‘propose to strike from the margin the “Sept., Vulg. and Syr.,” which support the 
reading they have adopted. ‘The change of points is sustained by the Versions, 
Dut not by documentary authority of Hebrew MSS. ‘The Complutensian text, 
and afew others, read JN. But the * best accounts forall the facts of the case, 
‘and the word, by different points, is capable of the two interpretations. But we 
cannot seerthat there is here any “ imperative necessity” to depart from the Mfas- 
soretic points, or even an instance of “extreme difficulty.” It is indeed nothing 
‘more than “a very probable” correction of the text, such as the English Revisers 
‘ell us they would place in the margin, 

(0) Tho American Revisers also consent to the change of the construct 713) 
{nto the absolute "Q"7), in Ps. 1xxv.,6, in order to got the rendering of the R.V. 
“or yet from the South cometh lifting up.” ‘The margin is “Or, from the wilder- 
‘ness of mountains, cometh judgment.” There is the documentary evidence of 50 
‘MSS. and Kimohi, for this change; Baer follows them in his text of the Psalms, 
but the Massoretio MSS. are decidedly for 37J!3. The LXX., Vulg. and Symm. 
give “ wilderness of mountains,” and are against the change. It was more nat- 
ural for the soribe to point with Qimég here, as in the two previous words; the 
construct is the more dificult xeading. ‘Two of the three laws of Textual criti- 
ism count against the change. Intrinsic probability is rather in itsfavor. There 
is no necessity, however, in this ease for departing from the A. V., and the Re- 
visers, according to their principles, ought not to have made the change. Cheyne, 
and De Witt, two of the Revisers, rightly adhere to the Massoretic text, in their 
versions. 

{c) In Hos. vm., 5, the R.V. gives “the princes made themselves sick with the 
heat of wine;” the margin “According to many ancient versions began to be heated 
with wine,” ‘The difference is in the pointing. qohi7 or iy. Hitzig rightly 
says upon this passage, “Since all the ancient versions ead M77, and the pas- 
sage Vim. 10 isa close parallel, we reject the Jewish points, whose sense in other 
respects is not suited to the context.” ‘The margin and the text ought to have 
changed places. If, now, we turn to Vim, 10, we find that the Revisers reject 
the A. V. “shall sorrow a little,” and placed it in the margin, and render “begin 
to be minished.” In order to this, they follow the usual Massoretic yf"), (Wwe pre- 
sume), although they render it as } consecutive of perfect, and they take 3) as 
an infinitive. But the Codices Bab. and Erfurt 8 read 19(), and this imperfect, 
with weak waw is sustained by LXX., Symm., Theod., Vulg., and is best suited 
to the syntactical construction of the context, and DY is an adverb. If we 
render the verb “begin,” and Yt) as an adverb, it is necessary to regard the 
clause as pregnant, and supply aver. None more suitable can be found than 
‘hose supplied by the LXX. ronéeovew, and Vulg. quiesent. 

(a) But there are very many passages in which internal evidence calls for a 
‘change in the pointing. ‘Thus Ps. x. is a benutifal pentameter of three strophes. 
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‘The first strophe has eight lines, verses 1-6; the second, ten lines, verses 7-15; 
‘the third, ten lines, verses 16-28. If, now, we exainine the second strophe, we 
find it to be throughout an address to the people of God, with a concluding exhor- 
tation in two lines, 
Spots oy? Dow AN (OTN) Mot 
STDIN TSIM AY OVD INT 
‘The third strophe is an address to the wicked, with a concluding warning, 
TN Nt D¥DPNY THON 1D 
DION era UN TOW TA 

‘The Massoretic text points 3} here as a participle, and divides the verse at 
‘3YTDD'. It also gives the clause with 7b in the previous verse. If, now, we 
point P73} as imperative, we find that the wicked, as well as the people of God, 
are exhorted to offer a thank-oflering and if we make the second line begin with 
3AY73D", the wicked are exhorted to glorify God, as the righteous had been in the 
second line which closed the previous strophe. We see, then, that the exhorta- 
tion is urged in the first line by a warning which reminds us of Ps. 11., 12, and 
in the second line, in the introverted parallelism, by a promise which goes back 
‘upon the promise of the closing line of the previous strophe. It seoms, then, that 
‘wo have here two forms of a refrain, which marks the close of the two strophes, 
and it would appear that the fst strophe is just two lines short, on account of the 
absence of this refrain, which has been omitted, as frequently elsewhere in the 
Pailter. Of. Ps, xuv1., 8. 

(8) The original Hebrew text, upon which the Ancient Versions were based, 
and which is the essential thing to be determined in ‘Textual erticism, was alto- 
gother without points. Itwas a consonant text. But even this needs to be de- 
termined by a thorough revision of the Massoretic K-thibh, by a careful study of 
‘MSS., the Massora, the Ancient Versions, and citations, and the conditions 
of the text itself. ‘The rules of external and intemal evidence should be applied 
‘with selentifie aceuracy and precision, 

(a) The American Revisers agree to the change of the consonants 93N into 
JON; in 1 Sam. vz, 18, as Dr. Chambers says, “one of the few instances in which 
the existing Hebrew text is corrected, on the authority of the Early Versions, the 
{intemal evidence in thelr favor being overwhelming.” Here Dr. Chambers seems 
to use the internal evidence to strengthen the extemal evidence of the Versions. 
But he has said that conjectural enendation io worthless,” and that the Versions 
are of uncertain authority. How can two such weak reasons make a strong one? 
But there are other examples of departure from the Massoretie text which the 





‘This divine name ls probably a prosaic addition. It is quite frequent, in Hebrew Poetry, 
i aivine names are inserted, against the orignal rhythm. 
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(0) In Isa. xx,, 2, they follow the Qui {9, and reject the K-thibh N. ‘The 
Bab. Codex agrees with the western codices here. ‘The Peshitto, Targum and 
Saadia agree with the Q'ri; but Symmachus and the Vulgate are with the K-thtbh.. 
Tho LEX. gives it +9 ciiorov rob 2aobb xarfyayer ty efpeoiny am, The document 
any evidence is in favor of the Kthibh, and the Versions are divided, Following 
the example of the LXX., several modem critics change the text to 9'77, as 
Selwyn, or 799377, as Krochmal and Cheyne. ‘The Qvxi is easy; but the j 
would be in an unnatural position, and apparently superfluous to the sense 
and the rhythm. If we render “whose joy thou didst not increase,” as Hitzig, 
Hengst. et al., we have a contrast which is in accord with vim, 29. ‘The 89 is 
‘the more dificult reading, and is to be preferred on that account, ‘The three 
‘reat critical principles count for 9. ‘There is no such “ imperative necessity” 
for departing from the K*thibh as the American Revisers require. Textual Criti- 
cism sustains the K*thibh. 

‘Thore are very many textual changes which ought to have been made from: 
Detter critical authority. 

(6) Ps. zxvim,, 28 is given by the RV. 

“That thou mayest dip thy foot in blood, 

‘That the tongue of thy dogs may have its portion from thine enemies." 

‘The Massoretic text is: 

073 Jo ynan jn 
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‘The English Revisers change yman into /FAIN, amd 13H into NYP. 

‘The American Revisers agree to the rendering of the last line. ‘They may 
have followed Perowne, in taking 17319 as a noun, [19 with the archaie nominal 
Ssustx ¥7; but there is no lexieal authority for sueh a word as ft) = “ portion.” 
If is better to correct the text by a single letter, to get a good word, than to keep 
the text and forge a word. ‘The rendering “portion” we presume comes from 
VWdD, which the Revisers saw to be a proper change in the text, But itis not 
‘necessary change. ‘The A. V. renders ¥77313 as preposition 41> with sufi, “in 
‘the same.” Some interpreters supply a verb, and render drink “of it,” or “of 
them.” External authority for the change of text, and corresponding change 
of rendering, is wanting. ‘The internal evidence is probable, but not necessary. 
The other change of jr into PFT, which the American Revisers reject, has- 
strong evidence in its favor. Several Versions, such as LXX., Vulgate and Syz- 
fae, give external evidence for it. It is easy to explain a copyist changing YT) 
into yn, owing to the ym of verse 22. Moreover, intrinsic probability is so 
strongly in favor of the change, that the American Revisers are forced to supply 
tho vory verb which they decline to find in the original; so that they render 
“crush them, dipping.” 
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(@) Psalm vur.,1 1s rendered by R. V., “ Who has set thy glory upon the 
heavens.” ‘The American Revisers allow it to stand, and yet object to the margin 
‘so some ancient versions,” which justifies it. ‘The Massoretic text cannot be 
rendered in that way. There is no documentary evidence for the change in Hebrew 
MSS. We must go to the Versions. ‘These require us to change 9M) into ANN). 
Thero is, however, an easier change of FTYF into 713M, suggested by Ewald, and 
followed by Riehm and others, which retains the K’ehibh, and only changes a 
single point. This commends itself to our judgment as best explaining all the 
facts of the case. 

(e) The eurrent Massoretic text reads in Hos. 11.22, AAT MN AY. This 
is supported by the LXX. But the Babylonian Codex reads NA *3N 19 MY. 
‘This is supported by the Vulgate “quia ego Dominus.” ‘The authority of the 
documents and the Versions is divided. Cheyne refers to the usage of Hosea 
elsewhere as an internal evidence in favor of the common text; but it seems to 
‘us that the context of chap. 1. is decisive for ANF IN YD, on account of the 
contrast between Y9y'9 and YY, and tho removal of the name 99 as a lawful 
name of Israel's God, in order to the use of TY. 

(7) The Massoretic text of Hos. v.,11, is 1¥ MN YOM: but the LX. and 
Peshitto read NYY. This better reading is mentioned in the margin. ‘The omis- 
sion of the $ was an easy scribal error, in the unaccented text, which read 
SIN) NIU INN. The omission of the NX would foree the change of UF to ¥. 

(g) Psalm xxcar, 5, 1s somewhat ditenlt of construction. ‘The dificulty is 
removed if, with Hupfeld, we transfer 97-9 froin the second line to the first 
line of the verse, and read, 

STDIN NY NN ANON AON 
SDNOM DY Dw MND yw SY AT 

‘The Revisers ignore the dificulty by rendering the imperfect "HN “TI ac- 
knowledged,” which is contrary to good grammar as well as to the parallel []7)N, 
Which they render “I will confess.” ‘The 1A-WBN must be supplied in sense, in 
oxder to translate correctly. 

(%) Psalm z3cx11 is composed of three strophes. ‘The strophes begin with im- 
peratives or jussives, eg. 1, verse 1; "TY, verse 8; ‘7M, verse 15; which then 
pass over into future indicatives, e. g. 1-7, 814, 15-17, These jussives are ig- 
nored in the Revised Version, where they are all rendered as futures. ‘The 
‘margin proposes to ignore the indicatives, and translate all as fussives, ignoring 
the difference in form. ‘The strophes are uniform, save that the middle one has 
‘an extra line. When we compare the line 

YO BY PRN IN Dre pyar Sy 19 
with Job xxrx.,12, 19 WY NOV OINN wD IY WOON, 
‘we see that it isa free reproduction of it, ‘The clause with °9 is different from 
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all the other clauses of the previous and the subsequent context, which aro all 
clauses of direct statement in future indlcatives in progressive parallelism. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that the line has come into the text from a marginal 
note, and that it should be stricken out. 

(i) Ezekiel xxx, 81, is rendered by the A. V., “Remove the diadem, and 
‘ako off the crown: this shal! not be the same: exalt him that és low, and albase 
Aim that is high.” ‘The R. V. substitutes “mitre” for “ diadem,” be no more 
‘the same” for “not be the same,” “exalt that” for “exalt him,” and “abase 
that” for ‘abase hin.” The R. V. gives in the margin “I will remove,” eto, for 
“‘Remoye,” ete., and “ Heb., not this” for “no more the same.” ‘The American 
Revisers do not object tothe R. V. 

‘Tho Massoretic text gives three infinitive constructs, YOR, OMIM, and 
‘Dwi and one infinitive absolute FINHT. ‘The A. V.,R. V., margin of R. Vand 
American Revisers al follow the Versions against the Massoretic text, and point 
these four forms alike as infinitive absolutes. ‘The text renders the infinitive 
absolutes as imperatives, the margin as fist person of imperfect; either of which 
4s correct if the forms be realy infinitive absolutes. ‘There is a clear inconsist- 
fency here between the one infinitive absolute and the three infinitive constructs, 
Dut the textual principle of consistency requires that we should correct the one 
infinitive absolute after the three infinitive constructs, thor than the reverse, 
Hence Bwald renders: 

‘Zuentfernen ist der Kopfbund und wegzunehmen die Krone! das ist nicht 
as! das Niedrige ist 2u exhohen und das Hohe zu erniodrigen | 

‘There is certainly here no ‘imperative necessity” or any “extreme difi- 
culty,” to xequire a departure from the Massoretic text and a following of the 
‘Versions. Ewald is here stricter in his adherence to consetvative critical princi- 
piles than the Revisers. 

Furthermore, we are constrained to inguire why the Revisers aid not give the 
“that” of the clause ‘‘exalt that which is low ” in italies, in order to show that 
this word was notin the text, and that it was of the nature of an interpretation, 
‘Tho A. V.is more careful here; for although they interpret differently, they give 
their interpretation in italics, and render “him that ie low” and “him that ie hig.” 
The same objection may faitly be taken to the rendering “ This shall be no more 
‘he same,” as against the more careful A. V., this shall not be the same.” “No 
‘more””is an interpretation. ‘The Hebrew gives simply the negative 9, as the 
margin “Hebrew, not this.” 

Tho R. V. leaves the A. V. I will overtum, overturn, overtum it; this 
Also shall be no more,” in its inexactness. The margin “An overtbrow, overthrow, 
overthrow will I make it” ought to have gone into the text. And the last clause 
‘ought to have been rendered correctly. 71°71 5 MNT D2 cannot be rendered 
“this also shall be no more.” ‘The verb is perfect and masculine, and cannot 
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‘have a feminine subject before it, or be rendered as future. ‘The MNF D} belongs 
to the previous clause, and 7177 N49 to the following. ‘This is clear from the dif. 
ference in gender. 

(%) Psalm uxxxvir isa charming little pentameter, whose movement es- 
capes the Revisers, We shall arrange it comeetly, and then arrange it as the 
Rovisers translate. It should be arranged 
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‘This arrangement disregards the accents which separate verses 1 and 2. ‘The 
‘margin of the Revision is correct here. We also remove ;7)7) from verse 6 to the 
close of verse 5, The Massoretic text reads "13 131} 99 = “‘all my fountains 
are in thee.” But the LXX. cerouia, and the Vulgate habitatio imply a different 
pointing, 3831 = ‘dwellers in thee,” a eoustruct of participle fy o dl 

Accordingly, we translate 

“His foundation in the holy mountains Jahveh is loving ; 

‘Tho gates of Zion more than all the tabernacles of Jacob. 

Glorious things are being spoken in theo, ety of God. 

I mention Rahab and Babylon as belonging to them that know me; 

Behold Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia, this one was born there,— 

‘Yea, as belonging to Zion, itis said, One and another was born in her. 

And He himself establishes her—the Most High, Jahveh, 

‘He counts, in writing up the people, This one was born there, 

And singing as well as dancing are all who dwell in thee.” 


‘The Revisers arrange the Psa 
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Any one can seo that there is no poetry here. 
‘The Revisers seem capricious in their treatment of Hebrew Poetry for (1) 
‘their arrangement of the parallel lines is not in accord with the laws of Hebrew 
Poetry, (2) they neglect the poetry of the prophets altogether, (8) they make the 
(1a Testament discordant with the New Testament, for the Revisers of the New 
‘Testament Version give the parallelisms of the poctic extracts from the proph- 
cts, and at times differ from the Old Testament Company in the parallelisms, 
‘that both have given, e. g., Heb. 1. 9; Mark x11, 85; Acts 1,17. 
‘We have given a suficient number of examples to show that the attitude of 
‘ho Revised Version to the Textual criticism of the Old ‘Testament is an incon- 
sistent and untenable one. ‘The Revisers appear not to have followed the well 
established rules of Textual criticism. ‘They have neglected to build on a correct 
Hebrew text; they have not sought a correct Massoretio text; they have departed 
from the current Massoretic text in a few eases, but with eaprice, making depart- 
ures that were not necessary, according to their own xestrietions, and which are 
not sustained by the laws of Textual criticism, and yet declining to make changes 
which the rules of Textual criticism imperatively demand. ‘The Textual criticism 
of the Old Testament is in its infaney. It is desirable that the defects of the 
Revised Version, in this respect, should arouse Hebrew scholars and the general 
Christian public to a realization of what needs to be done, and to an earnest 
resolve and an enthusiastic endeavor to accomplish the work. A. Christian Bible- 
loving people will never be satisfied with a version which does not rest upon a 
‘thoroughly revised and carefully sitted Hebrew text. 


SIPPARA. 
‘By Rev. Wim Haves Warp, D. D., LL. D., 
Bator New York Independent. 


Sippara is known in Seriptare as Sepharvaim, We are told that it was one of 
‘those cities whose inhabitants, with those of Cuthah (supposed to be Tel Ibra- 
‘him), Avva (or Ewvab, locality unknown), and Hamath, were carried to Samaria 
to replace the children of Israel carried captive in the reign of Hoshea (2 Kgs. 
Xvin., 24). The Sepharvites, we are told, bumed their sons in worship of their 
gods Adrammelech and Anammelech (2 Kgs. xvm., $1). ‘The Rab-shakeh of King 
‘Sennacherib, sent by him to Jerusalem from Lachish, mentions Hamath and Ar- 
pad, and then Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivvah, as cities which could not withstand 
‘the royal armies (2 Kgs. xvmm,, 84; Isa, xxxvr., 19, where Hena and Ivvah are 
omitted); and a little later the king sends a letter to Hezekiah in which these 
towns are mentioned in the same order (2 Kgs. xrx., 18; Isa, Xxxv11., 18). 

In the Fragments of Berosus, Sippara is also called Sispara, Sipphara, and 
Pantabibla, the latter name being an obvious but incorrect translation of the 
Semitic name of the city, Of the ten kings before the Flood, he says that five 
{Buseb., Armen. Chron., p. 5, ed. Mai) were from Pantabibla, preceded by two 
‘from Babylon, and followed by three from Larancha. As quoted in Syncellus 
{p. 89 B) four of these kings were from Pantabibla (so also Syneellus quotes Bero- 
sus from Abydenus, p- 88 B). 

Syncellus (p. 90 A) and Eusebius (Armen. Ohron., p. 14, ed. Mat) report Bero- 
‘sus as saying that before the Flood Kronos commanded Xisuthrus to bury in 
“Sippara, the city of the Sun” (no longer Pantabibla) the record of all things, 
beginning, middle and end; and further, that after the Flood, when his ship bad 
settled on one of the Cordywan mountains of Armenia, he was bidden by the god 
to dig up these records, which was done when he went south to Babylon. ‘The 
same legend, quoted through Abydenus, is told more briefly elsewitere (Syncelius, 
P. 88 D; Buseb. Armen. Chron., p. 22, ed. Mai), Sippara being also called Heliop- 
lis, or the City of the Sun. 

In Ptolemy (V. 18, 7) the form Sipphara is given, and it is one of the few 
towns of the twenty-two on the Euphrates which are easily recognized. ‘The 
same town is probably designated as Hipparenum in Pliny’s Natural History (VI. 
p. 691, ed. Franz, 1778). He says that in Mesopotamia the city of Hipparenum is 
‘Yamous for the learning of the Chaldees, and is near the canal Narraga, and that 
its walls were thrown down by the Persians. Ie mentions Babylon and Orehee 

( Warka, Erech), farther south, as the other seats of Chaldean learning. 
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‘Tt would be interesting and important, did space permit, to trace the town in 
the later Literature of Zosimus, Ammian, the Talmud of Babylon, Abulfeda, 
Benjamin of Tudela, and others. It bore different names, and it is a task of dif- 
culty to disentangle these names, and those of the Royal Canal, Nabar-malka, 
at whose exit from the Euphrates it lay. Apparently the name Hipparenum, or 
‘Harpanya, was transferred to a spot north of the canal, now called Sufeireb, and 
Sippara took the names of Persebora, Firuz-Sabor, Sabor, an@ Anbar or Ambar. 
Persebora is called by Zosimus the largest city in Assyria, after Ctesiphon, which 
‘had 600,000 inhabitants. 

In the Talmud, which contains a mine of information about Babylonian 
geography, yet but imperfectly worked, Sippara seems to be mentioned under 
Several names. Neubauer, Geog. de Talmud, p. 840, shows that the Talmudic city 
of Nehardaa, was at the junction of the Nahar Malka, or Royal Canal, and the 
‘Buphrates, and on the south bank of the canal, which he identifies with the 
present Nabr Isa. Nehardaa is the same, he shows, with the Naarda of Ptolemy, 
and the Naharra of the Peutingerian Tables, and also identical with, or close to 
‘Hipparenum, which was also at the point of departure of the Nahar Malka from 
‘the Buphrates. Nehardaa was one of the chief places of Babylonia, and one of 
the districts was named after it (Neub., p. 842). ‘This was the most ancient Jew- 
ish community in Babylonia. From Nehardaa the Jews sent thelr alms to Jeru- 
salem, and here they found a refuge from persecution. 

‘We now turn to the Assyrian inscriptions to learn what they can tell us about 
this once famous city. Its Akkadian designation was Ud-kib-nun, with the 
determinative sign ki added. In the Somitic Assyrian it is Sippar or Sipar. 
‘There is no likelihood that the word is derived from a root meaning “a book,” 
notwithstanding the Greek translation of Pantabibla. Perhaps the derivation 
given in the four-column syllabary W. A. I., V. 28, 1, Reverse (mistake for ob- 
verse) 1.29, from Zimbir, the meaning of which is not easy to guess, is equally 
incorrect. ‘Tho existence of two Sippars has long been recoguized, a Sippar of 
Anunit, apparently identical with Agane, otherwise read Agade or Akkad, and a 
Sippar of Shamash, the sun-god; and these two have been regarded as two fau- 
Dourgs of a single city, separated by a canal, and thus making the city double, 
‘and accounting for the Hebrew dual Sepharvaim (see Fr. Delitzsch’s Wo lag das 
Paradies? pp. 209-212, for the fullest account of Sippar in cuneiform records) 

Sippara is always mentioned in such a way as to indicate that it was one of 
the oldest and largest cities of Babylonia. 

In W. A. I, IL. 18, 1.26, d, a, grammatical bilingual text, the fortress of Sip- 
ar is mentioned, following the mention of the fortresses of Nipur and Babylon 
(ct. Lenorm, Bud. Accad. 7, 8, p. 16; Oppert et Menant, Doc. Juri. p.11). This 
text distinctly identifies the Akkadian form Ud-kib-n.un with the Semitic Sipar, 
Ina bilingual list of towers (ziggurat) in Babylonia, W. A. I., II. 60, 1. 8, Sippar 
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is mentioned, and. 9, Agane. ‘These are preceded by Babylon and Nipur. A 
Dilingual tablet, W. A. I, IL. 48,1.55, a, b (Lenormant, Etud. Accad., ILI. p.211), 
mentions “the star of Sippar,” following it by “the star of Nipur,” and “the 
star of Babylon,” Other passages could be quoted which indicate equally that 
Sippara, Babylon and Nipur were the chief towns of Akad. 

Sippara was on the Euphrates river. Indeed the Euphrates is called in a syl- 
labary, W. A. 1, V.22, Rev. 80, 81 (Budge’s Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
p. 7, N.) the River of Sippar. ‘The two lines read: 

Idienu Nahar Bartiggar, 
Puranunu = Nahar Sippar, 
or‘ The Idienu (Sumerian name] is the River Tigris, and the Puranunw 
[Euphrates] is the River of Sippara.” Also a clay cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar Il. 
W. A. L, V. 84, col 1,1. 89 (Budge’s Nebuchadnezzar, king of Bubylon, p. 22), in 
a description of the building of the quay along the bank of the Euphrates at 
Babylon, calls that river ‘the River of Sippara.”” 

Among the passages which distinguish the Sippar of Shamash from the 
par of Anunit may be mentioned the Synebronistic Table, W. A. I., IL. 65, 18, 19. 
(Lot2’s ‘Tiglath Pileser, pp. 200, 201; Records of the Past, V. p. 89; Menant’s.An- 
rales de V Aasyrie, p. 51) where we are told that Tiglath Pileser I. (1120-1100 B..), 
in the second year of his reign, destroyed in Upper Akkad the cities of “Dur- 
kurigalzu (Akerkif), Sippar of Shamash, Sippar of Anunit, Babylon and Upe 
(Opis), great cities, and their fortresses.” ‘This locates Sippara in the district 
which extends not much south of Babylon, and recognizes the two places of the 
name. Other similar passages could be cited. 

‘The Sippara of Shamash had a temple to the sun-god called E-babbara 
(otherwise vocalized Bit-parra); while the temple of Anunit at the Sippara 
of Anunit was called E-ulbar (otherwise Bit-ulbar). We have noticed 
above that Berosus is quoted as calling Sippara the city of the Sun. ‘Thus on the 
barrel of Nabonidus from Mugheir, W. A. I, 69, 8, 1.27, 29, 42 (Oppert, Exped. en 
Mes., I., pp. 278-275; Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 257; Lenormant, Berose, pp. 
203-295), we read, “B-babbara, the temple of Shamash of Sippara, and E- 
ulbar, the temple of Anunit of Sippar.” ‘The temple B-ulbar, built or 
repaired by the ancient king Sagaraktiyas, is said, iD., col. 2, 1. 28, to have been 
in Agane, and, col. 8,1. 28, to have been the temple of Anunit of Sippara. The 
identity of Agane with Sippara of Anunit is further indicated by W. A. 1.,1V- 
460, 8, 1.54, where Anunit is mentioned as the goddess of Agane; and W. A. L,, 
TIL. 43, 1,1. 19, where E-ulbar is mentioned in close connection with Agane 
(i.,1. 98), Menant, Bab. et Chatd., p. 96, mentions a “Nahar Agane,” Canal of 
“Agane, which he supposes to flow between the Sippara of Shamash and the 
Sippara of Anunit, but I fail to find the text which confirms it. 

Sippara appears finally in the history of the eapture of Babylon from Nabon- 
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idus by Cyrus. In all his memorial inscriptions Nabonidus records his repatrs of 
‘he temples in Sippara of Shamash and Sippara of Anunit, describing his search for 
the ola foundations and memorial tablets of Sagaragtiburyas, and Naramsin, son 
of Sargon I., 8200 before, W. A. I., V. 64, col. 2. ‘The tablet which gives the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus, Transs. Soc. Bib. Arch., VIL. p. 158, says that on the 
‘Afth of Nisan the mother of Nabonidus “who dwelt in the fortress and camp on 
‘the Euphrates river above Sippara, died.” Eight years later Sippara was cap- 
‘tnred by Cyrus “without fighting.” This passage clearly indicates that Sippara 
was onthe Euphrates, Agane is mentioned also by Cyrus in his cylinder, W.A.I., 
‘V. 85, 81, a8 one of the places where he restored the shrines of the gods. 

‘From these, and other passages which might be cited, but which add little 
‘geographically, we would safely gather that Sippara was on the Euphrates river, 
above Babylon, near the north line of Akkad, that it was one of the very oldest 
and largest cities of Akkad, the seat of the earliest great conqueror Sargon, and 
‘that it continued down to the time of Cyrus to be a city of the greatest import- 
ance. 

‘This place Mr. Rassam claims to have discovered at Abu Habba, aruina little 
to the left of the caravan road from Baghdad to Babylon and Hillah. He has eat- 
ried on extensive excavations there, and found a great number of tablets bearing 
dato at Sippar of Shamash. A large stone tablet also found there describes the 
repair of the temple of Shamash of Sippara. It has generally been admitted, 
since the discovery of these remains, that Abu Habba must be the site of Sippara. 

I visited Abu Habba twice, while with the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia. 
‘It was the frst tel I visited after reaching the country, and my time was limited, 
and my results unsatisfactory. After visiting Southern Chaldea, on my return 
to Baghdad, 1 paid it a second visit, for the purpose of discovering if it could be 
made to agree with the description given of Sippara in the monuments. It is a 
Jarge and very important ruin, though scarcely of the first class. ‘The walls are 
nearly square, perhaps seven hundred yards long, and the enclosure is divided 
Into three principal parts by two cross walls which are not parallel to the northern 
‘and southern walls. Of these included sections only the middle, shaped nearly like 
the letter V, is occupied by ruins. ‘The explorations made by order of Mr. Rassam 
are very extensive, having opened scores of rooms, but they are chiefly about the 
south-west corner, and large spaces are undug. ‘The deepest excavation is about 
a large, square tower, but nothing was found there, ‘The men who conducted the 
excavations for Mr. Rassam showed us all about, and pointed out the place where 
was found the stone with pictures of “Noah and his three sons ” (the Sun-god of 
Sippara), and assured us that they knew, by the indications of ashes, where fur- 
‘ther tablets could be found by a day or two's digging. I looked especially to see 
if there was any thing to correspond to the “ double city” which Sippara has been 
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supposed to be, but there is nothing duplex about it. It is a single faubourg in the 
‘enclosing walls, with no marked depression, or eanal course dividing it. Tt has 
‘been supposed that the ed-Deir, distant about five miles, might be the Sippara 
Anunit, or Agane, while Abu Habba is the Sippara of Shamash ; but ed-Deix, 
which I did not visit, was deseribed to me as an unimportant ruin, where digging 
‘has failed to discover any thing. Another thing which troubled me about making 
any identification was the fact-that Abu Habba is not on the Euphrates, but is 
some seven miles distant, or nearly a third of the distance which separates the 
Buphrates from the Tigris, Tt has been suggested that perhaps the Euphrates 
‘used to run near Abu Habba; but this is very improbable. ‘There is, south-west 
from Abu Habba, along the enst bend of the Euphrates, a long hill of conglomer- 
ate stone, sixty fect high, which would prevent the Euphrates from taking a 
detour so far to the east.as Abu Habba. We may safely conclude that Abu Hab- 
ba never was on the river, and never could have given its name to the Euphrates. 
‘That it was the Sippara of Shamash seems, however, to be beyond question, judg- 
ing from the tablets, so dated, found there, and the stone tablet of the Sun.god, 
W.A.L, V. 60, 61. 

Tt was in view of the difticulties that I have indicated that I determined, on 
my way from Baghdad to the sea-coast, by the route of the Euphrates and the 
Syrian Dasert, to visit the rain of Sufeirah, where, before Mr. Rassam’s excavar 
tions at Abu Habba, Sippara had been generally located (Oppert, Exp. Scient., I. 
271; Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 96; Delitasch, Wo Lag das Par.,p. 212; T. G. 
Pinches, Trunss. Soe, Bib. Arch. VIL p. 178) as late as 1880. Sufeiral is situated 
just north of the Nahr Sakhlawieh, which is a chief canal, or river, and is about 
four or five miles from its point of outflow from the Euphrates, I went com- 
pletely over it, and found it a low, unimpressive mound, about 250 yards wide, 
over which there were scattered much less than the usual quantity of bricks and 
slag, It had no salient elevations or gullies that would make a photograph. I 
‘was very much disappointed about it. 

Fortunately we were detained in the Arab mud village Sakhlawieh by therain, 
‘and called on the Mudix. Asking him about ruins in the vicinity, he mentioned 
‘one called Anbar, which he sald was larger than Sufeirah, Not expecting very 
much, but anxious not to let any chance escape, I walked three miles down the 
river that night,and again the next morning, tomakea more careful examination. 
Tfound it not only much larger than Sufeirah, but larger even than Abu Habba, 
‘and of asize to compare with those capital ruins of Warka and Niffer. It is a 
double city, and the principal, or, apparently, older city, is surrounded by walls 
from thirty to Aty fect high, and with the eity nearly on a level with these walls. 
‘To the east of this city and its wall, is another eity on a lower level, separated 
from the first by what seems to have been a canal, or moat. ‘The wall, or bank, 
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‘on the east side is not continuously clear, but on the west side it isa marked feat- 
ure. ‘The chief, west city is of irregular height and construction, and there are in 
it two large courts, on a much lower level than the rest, of irregular shape, and 
surrounded by high banks, as if they were the courts of ancient palaces or 
‘temples that surrounded them. ‘These courts are now used as wheat fields, and, 
gathering the rains of the banks around them, do not require irrigation. Over 
large spaces this western city is covered thick with fragments of bricks, with con- 
siderable pottery and glass, but Isaw no inscribed brick, and I doubt not these 
fragments belonged to a period of Parthian or Abbassid domination. Ou the east 
side of the old city, and on the vertical sides of what looked like agate, I saw a floor 
of Vricklaid in mortar above and below it. ‘The eastern city is large, but on a lower 
level. As its eastern extremity was a space about two hundred yards square, sur- 
rounded by walls of sun-dried bricks, and with a building projecting into the en- 
closure from the western side. A large bay runs in on the north side, I think 
Detween te two cities, almost surrounded by walls. ‘The two cities can hardly be 
Jess than a mile long. On the south side isa little Arab village, and on the west 
a dilapidated zianat, or Moslem holy place, ‘There is no marked ziggurat, or 
tower, as at Hammam, or Akerkuf, although some elevations suggest one. ‘The 
faces are nearly to the cardinal points. ‘There were a number of little outlying 
tels to the south and south-west, Anbar is but about a mile from the present bed 
of the Euphrates. 

Twas extremely surprised and much delighted to find this enormous mound 
{in a place where it had attracted so little attention from previous travelers that it 
was not on the large Kiepert’s map of Turkey, of 1884, which was our constant 
guide, In about this location a mound, apparently not important, is mentioned 
under the name of “Tell Akar,” in Kiepert’s map Ruinenfélder, ete. I was con- 
‘vinced, on seeing it, that this must be the original and larger Sippara, the dual 
Sepharvaim of Scripture, as no other Babylonian city could have been large 
enough to compete with it. Allowing, if we must, Abu Habba to be the Sippara 
of Shamash, I am inclined to pat Sippara of Anunit, the old capital of Sargon, 
and the seat of the antediluvian kings, at Anbar. It fulfills the eonditions, being 
‘he only great city north of Babylon on the Euphrates, and sitnated on the Sakkh- 
lawieh, which is very likely to be the Nahr Agane, and is certainly the Nahar 
Malka on which the great cities were located which occupied the site of Sippara 
‘and supplanted its name in the period from the histotians of Alexander's cam- 
paigns to Benjamin of Tudela and Abulfeda. I regret that space will not allow 
‘me to develop this most interesting portion of the subject, showing how the name 
of Anbar, which is retained from Arable writers on the maps down to the early 
‘part of this century, and is familiar in the middie ages; and, in the Talmud, the 
names of Nehardaa, and Shabor (the latter possibly a relic of Sippara, possibly con- 
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nected rather either with the name of king Sapor, or with Persebora, another eatlier 
name for this place which Zosimus says to have been the largest city but one in 
Babylonia) have been applied to the old Sippara. Under various slight disguises 
‘the name Nehardaa is known to Josephus, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., and the Peu- 
tingerian Tables, as well as to the Talmud. I take room only to quote Abulfeda, 
‘who says that the Isa Canal (formerly the Nahar Malka, now the Sakhlawieh) 
passed by El Ambara, under the bridge Dahama, in the territory of Feluja; that 
Anbar, or Ambara, is a day's joumney from Baghdad (a long one}; and that here the 
first of the Abbasid Khatifs, the blood-thirsty Abdul Abbas Sefah, settled; but 
that it was a very old city, built long before by Nebuchadnezzar, who was the frst 
to dig the Nahar Malka, and who settled the nomad Arabs here as tillers of the 
soil. 

A single other point will close this discussion. A little fragment of a tablet 
{in my possession, to whose character Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, kindly 
called my attention, is only about an inch square, but it contains complete the 
four lines—all there were in that section, of the Sumerian column of a bilingual 
inscription which has an important bearing on this subject. ‘These lines are thus 
read by Mr. Pinches: 

() Sipar DS. 

(@) Sipar edinaD.s. 
(8) Sipar uldua Ds. 
(@) Sipar utu D.s. 

‘This geographical tablet gives a clear indication that there were not one, or 
two, but four eities or districts called Sippara. By the frst we may understand 
is meant the chief or original Sippara, while the last is the Sippara of Shamash, 
tutu being the Sumerian form of Shamash. ‘The second and third forms are new, 
although Sipar ulla D. 8. is found W. A.1., IV. 88,1, 1.22. ‘The second 
Sipar edina, or Sipar of Eden, or of the plain, deserves special attention, 
which I cannot give it now. only call attention to the fact that this is, so far 
‘as I know, the first inscription discovered in which Eden occurs as the designa- 
tion of a geographical region, and so it is very important as confirining Delitzsch’s 
argument in his Wo lag das Paradies? As no Sippara of Anunit is distinctively 
‘mentioned, itis safe to infer that it is this chief and old Sippara that is meant by 
‘he first line where the simple name occurs with the determinative sign only. 

‘tis my conclusion that, while the Sippara of Shamash has been discovered 
by Mr. Rassam at Aba Habba, the original Sippara, that known as Sippara of 
Anunit, the Sippara of the most ancient Sargon I., who was exposed in his in- 
fanoy like Moses in the bulrushes, the Sippara of Xisuthrus, the city captured 
by Cyrus * without fighting,” the seat of a famous Jewish school, after Ctesiphon 
‘the largest city of the times of the Arsacidee, the Sassanidee and the Khalifs, is 
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now to be found south of the point of the efluence of the Sakblawieh from the 
‘Buphrates in the mound which I have discovered still bears its medieval name 
of Anbar, and which is one of the very largest tels in the valley of the two rivers. 
Itis much to be desired that this mound, never yet touched by the spade of the ex- 
cavator, might be investigated by American scholars, and the literary treasures, 
buried in this old Pantabibla, whose fame as a city of books is carried by tradition 
to a period before the Flood, might be recovered for our study. 

‘Te may be proper to add here that for much politeness and many favors, while 
making explorations in the East, I am indebted to Hemai Bey, who has charge of 
‘the Constantinople Museum of Antiquities, and to the Turkish governors of 
provinces, cities and villages, who never failed to give all the assistance I desired. 
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|. ak-gur abu dan-nu a-na énfu la habecli, 


|. guub Séri a bund Iib-bi litim 3 


FOUND AT ABOO-HABBA. V. Rawl. 62, No. 1. 


‘Tranaliterated and translated by Janes A, Craro and Rowan F. HaarEn, Letpzts. 





1. Trawsuirenation. 
(mu) Aétr-ban-apal Serra vab@ farra dan-mu Sar kisSati Sar (itu) ABSA Sar 
kib-rat irbit-ti 


Sar Sarvini rubd la mat ilini tiik-163u ul-tu tam-tim Git 


sir ma-lik trdak-nif 3-po-ul3u; 

apal (m ilu) ASGrab-iddin-na Serra rab Sarra dan-nu far kisati ay (mn) 
ASGr Uakkkindkn Babili (ki) 

Sar (mitu) Sumér uw Akkadi mu-46-8ib Babili (ki) p05 B-sagsila 

sude-dif €¥-r€-€-ti kul-lat ma-ha-z@ ia ina ki-rib-Bi-na i-takckan si-ma-ti 

i sat-tol-kéti-na batducte (eki-nu; bin-bin (m ilu) Sin-ajé-érba Sarre rabil 

sarru dan-nu far kitiati for (miitu) ANSGr a-na-ku-ma, Ina palé-€-a bélu reba 
(ilu) Marduk ina ré-tea-ti 











). ana Babili (ki) iru-umaua ina Besagila Sa da-ra-ti Su-batsn irmé 


sat-tuk-ké B-sag-ila u lini Babili (ki) 6 





ki-tin(aingn)-no-tu Babtli (ki) 
(m ilu) Samai-tum-ukin abe 
‘tacliont 
ana SarraG-ut Babili (ki) ap-kid & Sipir E-sagila la kacto-a 
ik-ti abné B-sag-ila az-nyn-a 
a Si-tir bu-rumu unamemir B-kua t So S661 ka-lisi-na 
pi-bibta-ti-na Giallim €1i kulat mache-né G-tatisi an dul-em(?). 
Tna t-mé-duama fi-babbarra ka kisvib Sippar (ki) bit (ilu) Sama’ béli rabé 
Déli-in Ba lacba-ri8 
fHlik-wma iku-pa in-nab-tn abratigu até, ina 8 
@68i8 WAE-pit-ma ki-ema Sadist r6-84-15u whi ana Seti 
Ainmu aba ildni bélu rab@ béli-ia ép-46-ti-ie dam-ka-a-ti bo-dis lip{pe-lis-ma] 
‘avna iacti (m ilu) AStebin-apal Sar (mitu) ABSGr rubé patib-su belt dé 
vikite 16DE6 lito 
































Ser Babili (ki) abi te-lim-ia Gané-tu 1é-vi-ku lis-bi bu- 
ina aberat d-mé rub@ arkuG Sa ina Gan palé-wu 
an-buus-s lu-ud-dis Sumi it-ti Sumi-iu lis-tur muta 
Samni Tip-SG-u8 (imméro) nik Wke-ki itti mu-tar-éSu 
ju) Samad i-timand & Safru ti Sum te-lim-ia inn Si-pir ai 
pa-ad-ti-gu Yumi it-ti fumisu la 


kun ikai-bisfu} 
i-th 
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isab-ba-tu-ma it-ti mu-far-é.8u Ja iak-ka-nu (ilu) Samad bél éle-ti u Sap-la-ti 


. agegi-i8 lik-kil-mé-tu-ma Sumictu 2érisu ina méléti Ji-bal-tik 


TL, TRANSLATION. 


Avurbanipal, the great king, the poworful king, the king universal, the king 
of Assyria, the king of the four quarters of the world, 

the king of kings, the prince without an equal, who, by order of the gods, 
from the upper soa 

to the lower sea ruled and brought under his subjection all princes ; 

the son of Esarhaddon, the great king, the powerful king, the king universal, 
the king of Assyria, the mayor of Babylon, 

the king of Sumeria and Akkadia, who caused Babylon to be inhabited, who 
built Bsagila, é 

ho repaired the temples of all cities, who adorned their interior, 

‘and established their discontinued sacrifices; the grand-son of Sennacherib, 
the great king, 

the powerful king, the king universal, the king of Assyria, am I, During my 
reign, the great lord Marduk, with rejoicing, 

‘entered Babylon, and, in Rsagila, he established his dwelling forever. 

‘The sacrifices of Bsagila and of the gods of Babylon I established, the priest- 
hood of Babylon 


|. Istrengthened, 80 as not to injure either powerful or weak. SamaS-sum-ukin, 


my real-brother, 

I appointed to the sovereignty of Babylon, and the work of fsagila, which 
‘was incomplete, 

I finished. With silver, gold and precious stones, I decorated Bsasile, 

tnd like the variegated heavens, I caused it to shine. Bkua and all the other 
temples, 

their damages I restored, over the whole city I spread out my (protecting) 
shadow (?). 

In those days, B-babbar-ra, which is in Sippar, the temple of Samal, the great 
Jord, my lord, 

which had become old, had fallen in, and was destroyed, its sanctuaries I 
sought out, with the work of the [Brick-god] 

Teaused to be built anew, and, like a mountain, I raised high its spires (....1 

May the great judge of the gods, the great lord, my lord, look with joy upon 
my good works. 

To me, Afubanipal, the king of Assyria, the prince, his worshiper, a long 
Iife, abundance of offspring, 

health of body and joy of heart, may he determine as my lot, And as for 

‘Samai-Sum-ukin, 
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22, the king of Babylon, my real-brother, may his days be long, and may he be 
satisfied with glory. 

28, In the future, may the later prince, in whose roign this work shall fall into 

24, repair its ruins, my name with his name may he write, my inscription may he 
see, and 

2%, with oil may he cleanse (it), a sacrifice may he offer, with his inscription may 
he place (it), his prayer 

26, shall Sama’ hear. Whosoever my name so-written and the name of my real- 
brother in a work of deceit (i ¢., treacherously, deceitfally) 

27, obliterates, my name with his name does not write, my inseription 

28, destroys, and with his inscription does not place it, may Same, the god of the 
‘upper and lower regions, 

29, in wrath look upon him, and from the face of the earth blot out his name and 
his seed. 

Now. 28th, '85. 


ADVANTAGES OF A SLIGHT KNOWLEDGE OF HEBREW 
By Freperic Ganpiee, D. D., 
Profesor in Borkeley Divinity Sehool, Middletown, Conn. 


‘The importance to every student of theology of a thorough knowledge of the 
original language of the Old Testament is so evident as to require litle argument. 
‘It is not so generally realized that even the slight knowledge of Hebrew acquired 
in the ordinary routine of our divinity schools is of great value. Men who lay 
aside their Semitic studies as soon as they enter upon the practical duties of life 
are apt to think the time they have spent upon them has been almost or wholly 
wasted. Is this true? 

It is to be remembered that the whole Bible, the New Testament as well as 
the Old, was written by men trained in Semitic habits of thought and modes of 
expression. Any thing which enables us to better understand those habits and 
forms of expression must therefore necessarily be of value to the student of 
Scripture. We believe that even a slight study of Hebrew, or of any other Semitic 
language, will fix in the mind, in a way never to be forgotten, some important 
Amowledge of this kind which cannot be so well acquired in any other way. 

Almost the first lesson learned by the tyro in Hebrew is that the language was. 
originally written only in consonants. Except the meager indications of the 
 matres lectionis,” the vowels have been subsequently supplied. Of course these: 
vowels are not arbitrary; they constantly determine the grammatical forms and 
frequently seriously affect the sense. Still they are secondary; the radicals are all 
‘eonsonants. It is not so in our Western languages; what may be learned at the 
start from this difference? Is it not that to the Semite the rootidea of his words, 
as expressed by their radicals, had a greater relative importance than with us? 
‘He cared relatively less than we about its modifications and shades of meaning ; 
his main point was in the fundamental idea, 

After mastering the alphabet, the leamer will very soon attack the para- 
digm of the verb. ‘The first thing that will strike him here, so at variance with 
every thing to which he has been accustomed in the Indo-European languages, is 
the starting-point. It is no longer the Infinitive, nor the first person of the Pres- 
ent; but the third person of the Narrative tense. ‘This not merely carries us back 
to the dim beginnings of the growth of language; it shows us what the Hebrews 
must have been always accustomed to look upon as the starting-point in all they 
had to say,—narrative, or in other words, facts. ‘The history of what had ocour~ 
red before them was the foundation on which they rested. And the recognition 
of this, which may be called the historical habit of mind, is a most important 
factor in understanding the Scripture writers. Is a divine law to be given re- 
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quiring the heart's obedience of the people to its Author? It starts with the 
story of the ereation of all things by Him. Is the Evangelist to show that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the promised and expected Messiah? He begins with His gene- 
alogy. Are apostles to proclaim to a lost world salvation through Christ? ‘They 
set out from the historic fact of His resurrection. 

‘The next peculiarity of the verb which is very surprising and perhaps per- 
plexing to one who has been hitherto ocenpied with the study of the classic 
tongnes is the poverty of the Semitic Innguages in tense-distinctions. ‘Evidently to 
the Semites of old, as to the Semitic races now, ideas of time were not prominent, 
and the niger distinctions, so accurately expressed in Greek, were almost or quite 
unknown. It is true that the New Testament authors wrote in Greek and had 
learned to use its tenses, when they had occasion, with accuracy. Stil, their an- 
cestral speech and their sacred books were in alanguage in which time was a 
matter of secondary importance, ‘They lived much nearer than we to the idea of 
‘the Eternal Now,” to the divine omnipresence in all time as in all space. What 
a flood of light does this fact cast upon a large part of the prophecies, and espe- 
cially upon that Now Testament prophecy of the zapcusia which has been so much 
misunderstood. ‘To the Hebrew-born apostles the important point was the thing 
the time of its manifestation was altogether secondary. In fact, its overshadow- 
ing importance gave it the effect of neamess, just as the overhanging cliff, seen 
‘through the vista of a clear air, makes us tremble as if it were upon us, though 
‘we may know it to be distant. ‘They thought of it, not in its relation to time, 
Dut in its relation to the end of all things. 

‘When the student has learned the Qii1 of the simple verb, with only its eom- 
plete and its incomplete tenses, supplemented by its Imperative, Infinitive and 
Participle, he tums to the other “ conjugations” which answer to our Westem 
‘voices. Instead of the two of the Latin, or the three of the Greek, he 
finds in Hebrew seven, in Syriac eight, and in Arabfe no less than thirteen 
forms of the regular verb active and as many of the passive; so that it becomes 
dificult or impossible to express in English, even by periphrasis, the precise force 
of each of this multitude of “voices.” Here it is at once seen that, although the 
Semitic mind was singularly indifferent to the time idea in its verbs, it was cor 
respondingly alive to other modifications of the verbal idea. 

Space would fail to speak of all the peculiarities of Semitic grammar which 
throw light upon the modes of thought and expression in writers of Semitic origin. 
Passing allusion only ean be made to the juxtaposition of nouns, by which the 
latter is made to qualify the former (often indicated by what is called the eon- 
struct state of the former); so that the two together form one coumplete idea, thus 
langely supplying the place of compound terms, and making good the poverty of 
‘these languages in adjectives. ‘This throws light upon the use of the Genitive in 
the New Testament, and should have absolutely forbidden such a marginal read- 
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ing in the Revision as judge of unrighteousness” for “ unrighteous judge” in 
Luke xvar, 6. This is as absurd as “hatred of violence” would be for 
‘violent hatred,” for instance in Ps, xxv., 19. 

In conclusion, a single word may be said of a common Hebrew method of 
‘comparison which, especially when it passes into the language of the New Testa 
‘ment, is often misunderstood, When our Lord says, “I thank thee, © Father, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
‘them unto babes” (Luke x., 21), we are not to understand that He is thankful 
that they are hidden from any one, but that they are revealed to babes rather than 
to the wise and prudent. So when He said to the seventy, rejoicing in their power 
over evil spizits through his name, “In this rejoice not......but rather rejoice,” 
‘He doos not mean to forbid the lower joy, but only to point them to one infinitely 
‘greater. Perhaps the passage where inattention to this form of comparison has 
been nlost productive of misunderstanding is St. Paul's quotation from Malachi 
(Rom. xx., 18; Mal. 1,2) “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” It is 
true that this passage refers not so much to the individuals mentioned, as to their 
descendants; yet even £0, it is a comparison : “I have loved Jacob more than 
Esau.” Familiarity with Hebrew would have prevented any misunderstanding. 

It is not to be supposed that the tyro in Hebrew, especially if he takes little 
interest in its study, will dstinctly formulate to himself these and many other 
facts which help to the knowledge of the meaning of the Sacred Word. But as 
‘we all come to have impressions of our acquaintances which guide our conduct 
towards them, though we may never make any philosophical analysis of their 
character; go one can hardly learn even a little of the structure of a Semitic Jan- 
guage without, even if it be unconsciously, coming to know what he could hardly 
eam otherwise of the modes of thought and habits of expression of writers of 
‘the Semitic race. 


MORIA. 
By Epwarp G. Kine, D. D., 
Sidney Sustex College, Cambridge, Bngland. 


In Dr. Cheyne’s note on this word in the April number of HiepnAtca, he 
seems to assume that the name “ Jehovahsjireh ” (Gen. xxn., 14) represents the 
original reading. ‘There is no one point in which the Hebrew text has suffered 
‘more change than in the names for God. I bave given several examples of this in 
my Hebrew Words and Synonyms, Part I. Phe Names of God. Perhaps one example 
may suflice for the present purpose, 

In Ps, c1v.,16, the present Hebrew text has 3) AYA? YY “The trees of 
Jehovah are fullof sup...” We may, think, prove beyond a doubt that the 
original text was YN *¥Y or NE "YY, for the LXX. reads x8 ita rot rediw; 1. 
‘the text from which the LXX. translated did not read YF, but NN; for, if we 
tam to Ps. xu, 2, 3) MYM ND, Aguila badly translates de aizdy nr 2 
while Versions V. and VI. give 8 rpdrov xeon. 7.2, 1. the Hebrew OY was 
translated redion. If now we tum back to Ps. o1v., 16, we may confidently assert 
that the MSS. from which the LXX. translated had (5¥¢ or) 59 *yyy where now 
wo read [TTP ‘YY. Whether this word Sy were intended for El, god, or for 
oak-trees I do not care to dispute; but that a reviser of the text deliberately 
changed 5x into 77)7} is evident. This is only one case out of hundreds. 

‘There is no one point in which the Hebrew text isso little to be trusted as in 
the reading of the names for God. Wholesale changes have taken place even since 
the date of the Septuagint translation. Scholars would do well to attend to the evi- 
ence for this before they base arguments on Elohistic or Jehovistic passages. I 
Delieve it will be proved that the name ;7}7} had no place in the original text of 
Genesis; but that the far older name j7 was of frequent occurrence, was known 
to Abraham, and was originally pronounced 4h or Hh, as I have endeavored to 
prove in my Names of God. This name 7} would naturally be changed by a re- 
viser into 77. 

Let us now tur to the name Moriah, I admit, with Dr. Cheyne, that it may 
very possibly be a form of mo, but I should not call it ‘a lengthened form’ but 
rather a form after the type PYDNED, AUNITIW ete. Thus it would denote 
‘The Moreh of God, or the high’ Moreh. But the word Moreh signifies also a 
teacher. Consequently when Abrabam is commanded to goto the land of F797 
(Gen. xxr.,2) the mame may well have suggested to him the fact that “God is 
teaching.” With this thought in his mind, he answers Isaae’s question by the 
words (verse §) ‘God will provide,” possibly in the very words FY“777}9; and, 
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atter his deliverance, he calls the name of the place, not 7759 but FY np: 
{., the “ Mountain of God” has become to him a place “Shown of God" 
henceforth a sacred spot. ‘The writer of Genesis translates this into the cis 
of his own day, and paraphrases Abraham's [IN by FIN ANA? (verse 14) 
and adds FAT! TA! TD DYTT WON? TWND; fe. Just as, to Abraban, the 
Mountain of Goa” (7!-P5) had. become a consecrated spot “ Shown of God” 
(TANT; #0, says the writer, “Tes sald to-day, In the Mount of the Lord a 
man must appear” (before Goa, for worship). 

Sovipture nowhere identifies the Moriah of Abraham with the Moriah of Sol- 
omon (2 Chron. 11, 1). Indeed it is impossible to suppose that they were the 
same, But both were scenes of Revelation, and therefore, like Bethel, spots con- 
secrated for worship. Few scholars will be found to maintain that the language 
spoken by Abraham was the Hebrew of Genesis. If therefore the record con- 
tained in Genesis xx1t. be au ancient one, it must bea translation. The name 
for God, used by Abraham, would date back to Akkadian times. ‘This condition 
fs not falslled by ;7YF), but itis by 7%, pronounced Ah or Hh, which is, Lbelieve, 
4Jdentical in origin with the name for God (A.n and Ea) among the Akkadians. 





A NOTE IN REFERENCE TO THE ““MASSORA AMONG THE 
SYRIANS." 
By Prorssson Isaac H. Haut, Pa. D., 
‘Metropolitan Musoum, New York Oty. 








On page 22 of Hupnarca for October, 1885, in Dr. Warfield’s translation of 
‘the Abbé Martin's section on the Massora among the Syrians, the spelling of 
Bbediesu is given once as “Aud-Icho;” and a fow lines below the spelling 
“ Audicho” is given as representing that which ‘the Nestorians eall” the name 
of “ Ebed-Jesu.” To those not familiar with the subject, it might seem that the 
‘Nestorians had a different orthography ; which is not the case. ‘The Nestorians 
‘spell the name in the same way as the other Syrians (vocalizing the wav, however 
as 0); and the Au,” supposing itto be a tolerable French representation, is merely. 
a matter of pronunciation, chiefly of the be th, for which the reasons and procedure 
may be read in Stoddard and Néldecke. As to the “ch,” that is apparently the 
‘French method of expressing our “sh;” for the consonant is shin.’ As the 
‘ee or ‘Yn in both words is unnoticed in the spelling, neither is an adequate 
representation of the Syrian pronunciation; but that alone would call for no 
remark. 

Is it out of order to protest against the representation, in this generation, of 
sade by “ts,” as in “BarTsalibi,” on page 28 of the same article? ‘To say 
nothing of the general facts on the subject, and the special fact that “ts” is the 
perpetuation of a former European misapprehension, which the Europeans them- 
selves are now dropping, itis not possible that Bar Salibi himself or his contem- 
poraries could have so pronounced the name—any more than the modern Arabie- 
‘or Syriae-speaking peoples do, among whom the name Salibi is still common. We 
are gradually outgrowing spme of the early mistakes about Oriental conso- 
nants—among which was the representation of “Yn by ng, a sound so dificult 
for the Orientals that they commonly reproduce it in speech as either n or nk, It 
is hard to get at the facts in such matters from books alone, even from such an 
admirable statement of them as is,to be found in Wright's Arabic Grammar; 
but it is worth while to try to keep on outgrowing mistakes, 

‘Dr. Warfield deserves the thanks of the readors of Hupratca for his transla- 
tion. It is but fair to say, however, that, as is implied in Dr. Warfleld’s foot- 
note on page 18, this article of the Abbé ‘Martin's by no means exhausts the 
‘subject, nor, so far as I am aware, presents any thing more than a short sketch of 











* Tue author's mode of transliteration alters slightly from that whichis generally followed 
sm this Journal. 
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facts and inferences more fully presented elsewhere. Also, that the Abbé Mar- 
tin’s goneral conclusion presented itself as a possibility to Wiseman about sixty 
years ago, as to others since. My own conclusion, from going over the ground 
pretty vell, a fow years ago, was that the balance of argument favored the exis 
ence, past if not presen, of a Karkaphensian version of at least a portion of the 
Soriptures, and that, so far as eould be atcertained or conjectured, it was based 
on the Peshitto. A partial hint of the reasons is all thet can be given here. The 
‘act is suppressed by Martin that the same MS. which contains the TedistS asd yal 
1&25.5 which Rosen and Forshall (not Forschall) translated by “‘seaundum 
VERSIONEM Karkaphensem!” (1 take the italies, ete, from Hewnatea, for 
Rosen and Forshall do not have them, of eourse)—mentions also several times 
the Peshitto version and the Harklensian version, both of which it calls by the 
name of 12d3ea%, in the sense of version. ‘The same phenomenon occurs in 
other ‘manuscripts. At the same time, the manuscript (it is 7169 Rich, 
British Mfusoum) gives other Massoretio matters besides those taken from 
the Karkaphensian, Pesitto, and Harklensian “versions,” taking them from a 
series of authors and treatises; but it calls none of these latter sources by the 
above name of }2eiscSa%, Moreover, Rosen and Forshall expressly state in a 
footnote, at their rendering“ versionem,” that “ Eodem vooe Jacobus essen us 
versiones Simplicem et Heracleensem designat, fol.99.b;” showing that they had 
considered the matter. ‘The statement of their foot nate, however, needs a ite 
explanation: instead of James of Baessa designating the Peshitto and Harklen- 
fian by the same word, itis this 365. that does so, at the place which they or- 
rectly clte, vz. fol 99.5 and the whole MS. is aseribed by its title to James of 
desea, though it—original composition, as well as this copy—is probably much 
tater than his time. Rosen and Forshall might doubtless have cited Gregory Bar 
Ebmeus for the same use of the term; but their quotations from the latter's 
““reagure of Mysteries” only show that he put the Peshitto, the Harklensian, 
and the Karkaphensian on the same footing as Seripture, by a common designa- 
tion, a if all wero versions; while other sources that were not versions have a 
different designation, Rosen and Forsball might have further fortied their 
rendering by citing the title to the Hexaplar, where the same word is used of the 
Septuagint version. So Assemani, Wiseman, Rosen and Forshall, and others, 
have a pretty sound basis to stand upon, which the Abbé Martin does not (at 
least in the matter translated by Dr. Warfield) care to show to is more popular 
readers, although he is well aware ofits existence. In this light his capitals and 
exclamation point do not quite suit Saxon frankness. A study of the use of 
[zetseSace in Syria literature would stil further diminish the seareerow force 
of bis exclamation point and eapitas; but into this we need not go—at least no 
farther than to remark that the tradition” in the word means rather‘‘elivered” 
‘than “handed down,” or than received from old time.” In that sense itis much 
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Like apdéoor and epadidoyt; and in several places where, from our English version 
or the Greek, we might expect to find it, itis replaced in the Peshitto New Testa- 
ment by HESS, teaching, doctrine, (teacher's) commandment. As applied to a 
‘version, the etymology might make us suppose that the medial step was to indi- 
cate the translation delivered by-—e« g., the Seventy; but etymological reminders do 
not outweigh usage in the definition or understanding of a word. 

ust two things more may be mentioned. One is that, ifthe quotation from 
Assemfni had included twvo more of his lines, it would appear that the above triple 
assemblage of versions, or whatever the common designation of them means, were 
reckoned as occupying a higher plane than the Nestorian copies of the Seriptures. 
‘These lines read: “‘Demum singulis fore paginis notantur vatie lectiones, seu 
punctationes Nestorianorum, hoc est, Chalaseorum, qui Nestorii labe infecti sunt.” 
‘The other thing is, that it is hard to explain all the statements and Scripture 
extracts in Wiseman, under the general Karkaphensian subject, as belonging 
merely to the Syriac Massora, to. corvectorium whose scope was larger, ot even 
to.an exogetical work. may say, also, to show that a short extract may seem to 
bo from an exegetical work, and yet be partof a double version, that Syriae MSS. 
‘exist one of the sort is in my hands just now) in which tw versions of an entire 
composition occupy the same pages; a sentence of one version following a sen- 
‘tence of the other, all through—much after the fashion of an interlinear transla- 
tion, only itis not interlinear, but in interrupting portions. 

Had we only these Syriac Massora MSS.,and not the actual Peshitto and 
‘Harklensian too (and perhaps we may include the Septuagint also), the Abbé 
Martin's arguments would inevitably eweep them out of existence along with 
the Katkaphensian, Tis statement that all the mountains of Burope and Asia 
hhave been ransacked, and every crack and cranny searched, is hyperbolical, and 
not enough to show that no fragment of a Karkaphensian may yet tum up. ‘The 
European libraries alone have not yet told all their secrets to the ransackers. Tt 
fs better to study the Syrian Massora, and reap its benefits, holding in suspense 
‘the question of the existence of a Karkaphensian version, than to throw away the 
stimulus which the balance of argument seems now to furnish in the line of pos 
sible discovery. Unless, indeed, we may see another altemative, in the Abbé's 
conclusions, and begin a general ransacking for MSS. which present hitherto 
unknown Massoras, but which must exist somewhere as the Peshitto, Harklen- 
sian, Septuagint, and other * traditions.” 





ON THE PENITENTIAL PSALM “DE PROFUNDIS.” 
By Proessor Pav Haver, Px. D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma 


In the prospeotus for the second volume of Hzpraroa, it was announced 
that I should publish a commentary on the fifteen so-called Songs of Degrees, He- 
brew POP MWA Le. The Songs of the Return! (from the Exile)? Psalms 
cxx.cxxx1v. Ifear that I shall not, in the near future, find time to complete 
‘this task, and will therefore content myself, for the present, with offering Psalm 
cxxx.,t heretofore commonly misunderstood, in text and translation. As to the 
commentary, I shall limit myself to some brief preliminary remarks, 

‘The text of this fervent penitential song is, according to my opinion, to be 
restored in the following manner: 

moyp yy 
mn PANAP YpoyDDt * 
oe TyoU TW 
magp pa mene 
sgann Sip? 

Of. Hera vil, ¢: 4239 nbyion. Twi not here that my predeeesor inthe chair of Semitic 
“Languages at the Jobns Hopkins University, Thomas C. Murray, whom an untimely death 
‘eallod away) in ls interesting and suggestive Lectures on the Origin cand Growth of the Pacis 
(ew York: Serbner, 190, p25, adopts the explanation proposed by Agel, Herder, Hiei, 
ongstenberg, Rouss, Kampbeusen, and others,—Songs of Feet Journey, or Pri Song. Cf. 
sso Friedlaender, Zur Britacrang der Pastmen, Seti, 1651, 9 38. 

2'Tais of courso can also menn "Songs of the fat period after tho return from exile.” Con 
‘cerning the plural 70, {t will be useful to bear in mind that “4 Song of the Return from 
Babylon” would be in Hebrew 9339 Ty Vw, without the article before MyD. ‘The plural 
to this, “Songs of the Return,” can be expressed in three different ways, either Moyo "Ty or 
dyn “y (ef. Hitzig, Psalmen I, ‘den Plural MyD wuerde nicht die Stelle Bz. xi.,5, 
sondern nur Plus. ach dee Sta. const. rechttertige.”) or Analy MOpD Ww. Tn theme 
‘vay in Bloplo there oovurs as plural to beta krestiyan ureh either abyata Xresti- 
yan or abyata krestiyanat or Deta krestiyanat, See Dilmann's Grammar, p. 86, 
MullerRoberison, Oui of Hebrew Syntax, 2, Glasgow, 6%, 477: GeventueKautsach, 
Hedreo Granmar,4106,3. AIby'BA YY, with tho article tore the nomen rectum, can only 
roan, lik nibgio7 "7, “the songs of tha return,” and fs therefore out of place asthe super: 
soription oft singie Psa. 

* bather once termed this Pim, along with Psalms xxl, i and cx, ex Pett Pt 
00 Mol, Der Peat hasogedtomitaehbearbee. Part TE. ‘iclfed and Lely 1%, p16. 
‘Aso A. Tholuok, nis Vederazung und Ausepung der Pune, 2, Gotha 1.104 aye, 
“the Pealmiét here promulgates the true evangelical doctrine ofthe Now Testament; teaching, 
according to Bxod.t, and, that the enduring existence abd prosperity of satu people 18 
‘nly pose trough divin forgiveness." 

4Gf. Pa. tex, 3: DDAyO “TMD Tam come ilo deep waters; Pe be, 1: WO NOSE 
DvD “papDO tl me be ated from them Oat hate me and out of te deep waters Tes Ot 
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DEPOYD the apie of the wea; Beek. xxv, 3: PBT BV-PRVDS OP APD AY 
tha 7In3 yIp-ha now are ou broken Jonah £ 4s 1 Kas. aky 48 from the ean tn fhe 
dept of the wate thy merdandta andl thy company inthe ma of thee ae fll 

IFT oould fad the tape to cary out along entertained plan of publeng a Hebrae Cree 
tomatty, T shoul but partly vootiza all the texts, and arrange the words in the Glwary 
According to the stems. ‘That tho later aystem gives the Degaer oo much dficlty, 1s an 
erroneous supposition, ‘The stent who ean look up averbel form ike OY uader M2, wil, 
‘presume, also be ablo to find out the stem of nouns like mp3, ote. For more complicated cases 
fn Analytical Traezcouh be added. As tothe voclzation ofthe test, T consider it supertious 
topolnt wordelike BAO, IDR", Pow, eto, throughout, Anentrely unpunetaated texto tho 
other hand ike the Liber Genes tue yunelexscriptus ou. Mueblat and Kautooh (ds ater, 
“psao, 1885) 5 hard to employ for edventionsl purposes. Certain dificult words shoud, hy al 
‘means, be pointed. But then, above all aerial tex, with emendatons of the corrupt passages, 
‘iould be established. The more this departs from the Mastorete text, the better for practical 
Anguistio traning. Ps. xxi 9, 5,6. 1 should waite, my, Ao-rMany 92 Msn DIY 
anmowga 190" BUY DB) May Amway BVDw Toy IBY "DIRE SNAEY. Andere i, 
a: a mioy why thy» omy mow xa '> rnnge-by maiam NY mH NN YDyD 19K" 
1 stands to reason thatthe feet extracts must be voctlzed througiute bat the Poles 
‘should gradually become more scarce. This tho only wey to really leurn Hebrew. ‘In order 
‘hat Imay not be misunderstood,” aay Lagarde (Symi ta, 1. 2 T wil add that sno proot 
of tn aoquaintanco with Hebrew to have attended, or for that matter to have given, leotares on 
‘hold Testament." Ot also Mhetungn von Paul de Lagarde, Goottngon, 18, p. 104, and 
ites, Paalmen. 1p 

0t.2 Chron. vi, 0: :r¥A BIpan Ahand Mavip pam mM Pry ATI sb MAY 
“ow, my God, eX beseech thee, tine eyes bo Sen and lt tine ears be atzot unto to 
prayer Oat tmadein this pase” CE i, vil, 15 
iis mmoo MOK TAN "thou art @ God of pardon od 
142 1979p "> AINEM DwMAA AYR “To the Lord ote God belong mendes and forgvenees, 
‘ough we have retell again hin 
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‘This Prayer for the Forgiveness of Sins on Atonement-day, as Rev. Robert 
‘Weber! has appropriately superscribed the poem, I translate as follows :— 


‘Ont of the depths? I have cried unto thee, Yahweh. 
(O Lord! hearken unto my voice ; 

‘Let thine ears be attentive 

‘To the voice of my supplications. 


UE thou shouldest keep? iniquities, Yah, 
© Lord! who then shall endure ?@— —+ 
‘For with thee is forgiveness 

For the sake of the Religion.» 


1 Soe Die poctichen Buscher des Alten Testaments woborsotat und erkiaert von Robert Weber, 
fevang. reform, Ptarrer. Stuttgart: C.P. Scheltin, 1, p. 223. According to Adolf Kamphausen 
(Die Peatmen, Leipaig: Brockhaus, 188, p. 250, reprinted from Bunsen's Bidetwerk) only verses T 
snd $ treat of the people of Israel; otherwise, bo says, the Psalm appears to be entirely personal. 
ita (Die Paatmen, Vol. 1. Letpzig and Heldelberg, 15, p, $8), on the other hand, remarks, 
‘oat tho Psalmist appears hore as interosdor for the eins of the people, E. W. Hengstenberg 
(Commentar wder ate Pratmen, Vol. TV. 24.2. Berlin, 186, p. 401) $s right in eaying, “Out of the 
‘epths of misfortune the congreoation cries unto the Lord, praying that, aocording to his com- 
‘passion, he may forgive thelr sins through which they havo Deon oast into distress." Tes also 
‘Possible that only strophes 1, 3 and 8 wore said by the congregation, and strophes 2 and 4 
Dy the priest. Rosenmuclir’s conjecture (Seholta tn Vetus Teatamentum) that the Pealin was 
‘rst sung at the general penitental day, Bara ix, 5, eanot be proved. 

‘This does not mean “Out of the deep abyss of sin” (Geler, Weber), but “unk in the deep 
“waver of distress” which havo come over us in consequence of our sins. Of. Ps. Ixix, Band 8, 
and @id, 14 and 15. As is well known, Lather bopins bis beautiful penttential song, which 
‘lossy follows this Psalm: “Aus tefer Noth ahral eh u Di. 

*¢ thou mhouldest keep tn memory, thats, cherish against, put to the acount of. Accord 
‘ng to Bwatd (Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, 11,84 04. Goettingen, 18, p. 973) = if thou dost 
not overlook, condone, forgive. ‘Toe meaning is nearly the same, 

«Supply: But thou wilt not deal with us attor our'sins; nor reward us according to our fn- 
Aguities; Pe. elt, 10: 9p Goan arnnyd x Wd Mwy we RP, German: Ader Di 
wir Gnade fuer Reohterge ass. 

‘Moats: We in oursins aro unworthy of thy grace, but do forgive us for the sake of the 
true Religion revoated by theo, of which wo are the only though unworthy representatives. Tn 
spite of all our misdeeds, wo aro still thy people and the sheep of thy pasture, ‘Therefore, de- 
liver us and purge away our sins, for thy name's sake. Help us, 0 God of our salvation, or 
the glory of thy name, Wherefore should tho heathen say, Where is thele God? Pour out thy 
‘wrath uyon tho heathen that have not known thee, and upon the kingdoms that have not calod 
‘upon thy name, But show merey ro us that fear theo, to such askeep thy covenant, and to 
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hope for Yahweb, 

And for his word! hopeth my soul; 

‘My soul waiteth for the Lord 

‘More than they that? watch for the morning, 


‘Ye that watch for the morning 

‘Wait, Israel, for Yahweh ! 

For with Yahweh is grace, 

And in abundancet is with him redemption. 


And He will redeem Israel 

‘From all his iniquities.® 

Wait, therefore, Israel for Yahweh 
‘From now and for evermore! 








‘The reading N"V'/), with * instead of } at the end of the second strophe, is 
authenticated by Saint Jerome. Graetz, in his critical commentary to the Psalms," 
remarks for this passage: N"9 }139# is quite incomprehensible, the reading 
being uncertain, Symmachns and ‘Theodotion render it by win oF wher em? 
XX. by éntuaros oy}? probably misread for vin. Worthy of note is Jerome's 


‘ose that remember thy commandments to do them, Pt. Ixxis 18,0 0,4; Pal 1,38: 
ser dy upys nb ayy ype pod wmmony aaa ud Myr NH JON UMN 
mabop-5p) yI-Nd TwN BIaT-bx YON BY OAMTDK TR BIN MBN AY Be NID 

meyd pape, naib Jama pwd TPAD ON Ay wep RO Tow2 wR 

20. Bod. xx, 0: ‘nie "pwn vam DON TOR ABD TAO MA DAK Hl, Fano, 
Ay God... show merey unt the Bausandth generation of thm that lave me ai ep my 
commandienta— According to wu, "the everasting word of God through al time the word 
ofealvation and redemption. 

2 Attra night's via 

+ For tho morning glow of hs grace, with which anew day breaks after the night of is. 

‘For many, and even forthe greatest distress. 

And the suferins that follow tem. Cf. [D,Te8.Yy 18, and my remarks in my arto 
Water Hazae 9.8 FMRC, Vl. Ty Xo. 

‘Tehould ike to ell attention here tthe useful lite Book by Wilbelm Nowsek (now Pro- 
fessor of OM Testament Bxegonts in Strassburg) Die Betestng de Hironymes fuer ae ate 
entice Text terse, Goetingn, 

+ Kroter Commenters den Paamen bat Test und Vertsung, Von Dr. H. Gras, Yo 
1p. 651. Breslau: Selender, 1 

‘The SycaoVerson andthe ArabioVersio of the NNB'WD Palms, published a the Lbanon 
st quhayya sn 260, omit these two words entirely. 

"In the Vulgnte: propterlogem tues eustindl ta Domlne, The Peaertu furta Hebrace 
“Heron (erecogltone Pauli de Lagarde, Lipa, 14, p. 1) has: cum terri ig; of. Ps 
xxvin 8: cum terriblises, ct quisstabit adversum te? Heb. : [259 TY) AK RTI AAR 

"Grey rob iyardy cov seams t0 me aply guessed at by reterence to passages Ike Ps, 
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tradition on this point (Zpistola ad Sun(niam) et Fre{elam], No. 78): “Pro 
nomine sive lege apud eos (Hebraeos) legitur Thira, quod....Symmachus et 
‘Thoodotion suo» iterpretati sunt...., putantes Thora, propter literarum simili- 
tudinem Jod et Vau, quae tantum magnitudine distinguuntur.”” According to 
this, the text contained NVM, not NW oF TAN 

"The YIMD DIAN to, seems to have read NYP}, erroneously regarding 
it as soriptio plena of the impertectum spocepatum Niphal from FIN" : NN] = 
NOP'= MNT. We find there as the translation of our verse: *75) BY 
spPimi S535 po NMNPYIL’ for with thee forgiveness that thou mayest be sent 

Tread and consider it a rare synonym of 7X"). Tt seems to be a form 
with prefixed 7 from N7) to fear, like [OYA south, properly the right side, from 
oY The word NPN hers mast have the sme meaning a8 Pn P5120: 

TP PTS Nox mama TY MI MTD MA ney 

‘The Yahweh religion i pure, enduring forever; 
‘Yahweh's ordinances are truth and righteous altogether. 
For the use of ANY without the following ;TY7H of. Job rv., 6: 
SpITT On YPM IAQ. JANN 
snot thy piety thy confidence; thy hape* he uprighiness of thy ways? 

In the third strophe I have changed $M9\77 to 77MM, and transposed 
JID. These emendations are confirmed by the Ancient Versions. 

‘The LXX. translate: infact oe, wpe, dxtuacey § ut pov ev Rbyw av" He 
ser Yoh no tr rv alge. 

‘The Vulgate :* sustinui te, Domine, sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus; sper- 
avit anima mea in Domino, ete. 

‘The NMOWD? bes dood 

Tet the choloo ofthe rae word NY lean Intended astonanceto FFM tw snot excluded. 

2 Hagtoqopha Chldotee. Paulos da Lagacdo eet. Tipit, 5 pT 

Sot. MByrn Bxod. xxv 8h, for MYRIN Y" Peexxxvill,6 for TPs NON for yb 
Mit. 8, 

1.0f alo the rendering ofthe Sezta: fexty rob youDfvat Abr ov, on the strength of 
hich Graotz proposes to reed 7931 "NN |p00, or simply "MN pO. 

108 Olsen, Lehrch der hairactechen Sprache, Braunsckwels, 1M, p90; Stade, Zr 
‘muh er hdr. Grammat, Lapa, 7, 4A; Gesentas-Kataach, 661, Tf we preter to vocal 
eo NTR we must compere forms ike 7} 18 ly 39: a 38; PPR, ete. (Olehassen, oO, oF 
the feminine forms MPM hope, MYA tre Pa xzabe 1: NODA veretion, Pa ox, 

In the Massoretietoxt the 11s placed etore the following BP. JM)ph 371 BM aa Uae 
‘et (Daa Buch Hob, 28 2, Heidelberg, 182.0 proposes to reed, would dastroy the rhythm. 

1 Obterre th ehonmus. For the pre-poslion ofthe predicte ef. Geseniue Kautesh, 6451.0. 

"In the Paertum jute Hedraco Heron on te other in, wo readin noordance with 
the Massoretiotoxt: easton! domioum, eustinut anima mes, et veroum ejusexpectat; anima 
‘mea. addomiatm, of The IAD BUNA has: AMR WPAN WEI ANA TI FSO 

mi) RN (of JOb "BBD. 

2 For he name ofthe chet Syrine version ofthe Bible sce Profestor lease Halls remarks 
sn the Jaurnat of fhe Amerkan Orientat Soy, Vol. XL, No. TE, BOXXIL (Precedings at New 
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in Hebrew transcription: «NY? ODD AN? wibI MDD) NWR 
So we read also in the four Arabic Versions edited by Paul de Lagarde!" 
wae yb 
ond cre, tls, 
Cpl de AGS guid 
yey yb 
dagals quad exey! 
Cpl de AGS gusts 
Gb easy! 
ELT nid eyhil, 
op oan 
ey GY ope 
Ws ould wrne 
Spl de gad ols 
‘Ya rabbi tarajjaitu 
wa-likilimatika rajat nafst 
rafal tewikkalat ‘alirrabbi, ote, 





‘Ya rabbi rajatituke 
Veeimat nafst nimisake 

nafst tawikkalat ‘alé-'rrabbi, ete, 
Irtajaitu bi-rrabbi 
swi-ntagarat: mafst likélim 
tarajjaituc'r-rabba, ete. 








Sabartu lake? yé rabbi 
sabarat nafst ff qaulika 
tawikkalat nafst ‘alé-'rrabbi, ete. 


Form Octoer, 30. ts io Fitch Basthgea, Uneruehingen wher le Peinen nah der 
Pun, Kil 1.7, and Nodak, Sr. Gramm, 85% 3. 

ection fa, Movs arc Paul do Lagarde eit, Gostngs, 1 p24 
owt nthe Vera Romana i, Nt the Portia Goth Paris Polya, No.8 the Gia. 
donee pn 8, Not the Bernt (Abultas Verln, after th Aleppo elton of 2. 
{x tagande, Symi, Goettingen, 1509-2. 

SSabarte lake wt for het. WSK "D3, p.10,0-8) & molars Araio,sabarat 
aafatsonthcther hun, sed onthe otal guage ad yl yom 


penis ype JU Haye rg de 
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In Aramaic, the form 779'7{77 would be MOMIN o: NOMA, and to the thire 
pers. fom. sing. perf. there is attached sometimes in Syriae a parasitic ? as a dia- 
critical mark, ¢. g., «2%}0 she has killed, for 2.20 qitlath1 That the change 
‘of SIMI to 1F9MIF has any connection with this fact is difficult to assume. 

‘The repetition of the P39 OMY in the beginning of the fourth strophe 
has heretofore been commonly misunderstood, since no one perceived that the 
words, with a delicate turnof the figure, are used as accosting the congregation, 
The vocative construction is implied in the following imperative 5w" Sty, 
‘which is by no means to be altered to a jussive SIT} or SI". 

Bickel! in his metrical translation of the Psalms, entirely omits this sig- 
‘nificant repetition. De Wettet considers the second "35 OD’ merely 
“ Wiederholung im Geiste des Stufen-rhytimus;* 0, too, Olshausen’ says, it has a 
significance only for the outward form of the recitation. Graetz thinks, the repe- 
tition might be intended as an antiphony of the chorus.  Hengstenberg remarks 
‘The night seems long to the watchers and so to the suffering the night of afitic- 
tion.“ Schmersliche Schnsucht licht aie Wiederholung.”” According to Delitesch? 











1 Of, Noeldeke, Syrische Grammatik, Lelpzig, 180. p-88. The* was perbaps added by analogy 
to the second person: BS 2, fom. wbSho, Tho win wer she may abo bare ad some intt- 
‘noe. Similarly, in the third pers. fom. impf.,0., S222, Duval's theory (Tratte de Gram- 
‘aire Syriaque par Rubens Duval, Pacis, 18, p.178) that “Je youdh quiescent do la troistome 
Dereonne du feminin sing. vient eans doute d'une ancieano voyello fo qui formalt Ia desi- 
ence do Vimparfalty" Uke the Arable yaqtuly,taqtuluy, seems tome untenable. Tdo not 
Delieve thit this «was ever pronounced. 

3800 Dichtungen der Hebracer, Zum ersten Male nach dom Veremasse des Ustextes 1) ueber~ 
setat von Gustay Biokell. TI. Der Peller, Innsbruck, 18, p. 24, lckell renders the passage: 
“Teh hot” auf Gott, auf Sein Wort | Harrt meine Secle. | Mehr als aut Pruchrot Wacchte 
‘Hare, Israel, Sein!” Ct. also Johann David Michaelis Dewtache Uederetaung des Aiten Testament, 
‘mit Anmerhungen fuer Ungeldte. Part VI, 24 62, Goettingen, 178, p. 28: “Meine Begiente 
slehtoach dem Herr aus, | Mehr als olner, der sur Nachtvet relset, aut den Morgen wartet. | 
Israel hotfo auf Jehova," ete. Tn the notes, however, on p- #78, ho gives the correct translation: 
“more than they that watch for the morning.” rast Motor, Die poetiachen Buecher des alten 
‘eataments wderectet und eracitert, Pact ., Die Pealmen, Stuttgart, 186, p. 15, translates: “(BS 
‘oft meine Seole| Aut den Heren, | Mebr als Wacchter | Auf den Morgen. Israel, harre,” otc. 

‘ Dlckell is right in assuming, in his translation of our Pesim, strophes of four lines. Ole 
‘bausen, fa his commentary on the Psalms CLetpzg, 185, doemod st proper to arrange this pealm 
4m four strophes of two verses each. Algo Jullus Ley (Grundsuege des Rhys, des Vere und 
‘Strophenboucs tn der hebractachen Poeae, Halle, 1875, p. 148 says that the division of this poom 
{nto dietiobes was recognized by the ancient interpreters. His metrical analysis is; first, threo 
strophes of two hezameters, then fourth of one ocameter and an delametre hemtatichatwo heza- 
meters 

“« Commenter ucder de Pralmen, Sth ed, 08. by Gustav Baus. Heldelborg, 18, p. 501 below: 

Die Pacimen erklaert von Justus Olshauten. Letpzi, 18, p. 488. On Olshansen compare 
‘oerhard Schrader's Gedacehtntsorede auf Justur Olhausen (Eeansactions of the Royal Prassitn 
Academy of Selences), Berlin, 189. 

«Franz Delltzsch, Blecher Commentar weber de Pealmen, 4th e. Leipaig, 188, p. 50. 
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the repetition gives the impression “des langhin sich dehnenden sckmerslichen 
Wartens.” Likewise the Ancient Versions fail to find the point. Jerome 
‘translates in his Psalterium jurta Hebraecs: anima mea ad dominum a vigi- 
la matutinat usque ad vigiliam matutinam; Symmachus: éxd guiaxic xpot= 
vig tox guacisxpoivts; the LXX. even : ind gudaxis spolag al zpcvieres, and following 
this the Vulgate: anima mea in Domino a custodia matuting usque ad noctem. 
Rabbi Saadia,? also, says that for the sake of the sense the first“ morning” must 
denote the day, the second the night ! 

In the last strophe I have added the final verse of the following Psalm. In 
Palm oxxxt., which I regard as the fragment of an Epitaph on the first: post- 
exilic High-priest Jeshua, these words are out of place and without connection 
‘with what precedes. ‘That Psalm oxxxzr already in the time of the Chronicler 
‘was placed near oxxx. is shown by 2 Chron. v1.,40-42.4 Accordingly we may 
safely assume that Psalm oxxxr. followed Psalm cxxx. at that time, and there 
is no difficulty in supposing that, even at that early period, the end of Psalm 
oxxx. was added to the Fragment Psalm oxxxr., i and 2, in order to give it a 
proper conclusion. 

‘Further explanatory remarks I reserve for a future article. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


It is only to-day that I was able to look up, in the original, the passage cited 
by Graets from St, Jerome's Epistola OVI ad Sunniam et Fretelam, @ 78; and I 
found that the remarks omitted by Graetz are the very ones that confirm my con 
jeoture NN [YIN for the sake of the religion. Tt might be well, therefore, to add 
‘the entire passage, together with the foot-note in the Paris edition 

78, Centesimo vigesimo nono, Propter legem tuam sustinus te, Domine (Ps. 
oxxrx,, 4). Dicitis vos in Graeco invenisse: Propter nomen tw, et nos confite- 

1 Vigtta matutina s 3p374 ABW. Take this opportunity of cling attention to Fredeich 
Dettaseh’s essay on Die dre Nachicachen, No. TI. of his Anayrctonuehe Xotten zum Alten Teton 
‘mont Dr. Besol's Ztecdeft fuer Ketcdiftforachung, Vol. W, Part WH July, 185. 

800 Rwald, Ueber die arabuch gecrtedenen Werke ducducer Sprachgierten. Stuttgart, 
1364, p. 70. On Sanaa’ translation of the Psalms ct. also Samuel Hirsch Merges, Saadia A” 
Sayin arabioche Praimenuederstsing Cetpaig Tnaugrural-Dissrtation). Breslay, 14 

# Hitzig (Die Paaten, I. 389, to be are, thinks that Ps exexl. was Written about September 
ase, KL B.0.1 Inthe RABD supersrition of this Peal we nd: pu 72 pies by YERND 
NOT RIND. OF. Greets, Lp 

4 S00 Gast Rhrt Atfostungrzet und Abacus da Paltera zur Prune der Frage nach Malt. 
Dacerpeaimen. Leipz, 18, p. 72 Delitzsoh, 1c p-404Delow; Riehm in Hupfeld, Die Prainen, 
24a. Vol.TV. Goths, 17, p. 2. 

+ Hleronumt Strdonensts Preshytert Opera Oma, e8. J.P. Migne, Tom. I, Parl, 164, co. 
{4516 =pp. 61/5 of Vallars' edition, Tom. prim., Pars prima, edit alters, Ventils MDCCLXVT. 
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mur plura exemplaria sic reperiri, Sed quia veritati studemus, quid in Hebraco 
sit, simpliciter debemus dicere. Pro, nomine, sive, lege, apud eos legitur THIRA, 
‘quod Aquila interpretatus est 4460», timorem:! Symmachus, et Theodotion® wu», 
id est, lgem, putantes HORA, propter litterarum similitudinem Jod, et Vax, quae 
tantumn magnitudine distinguuntur. Quinta? Editio, terrorem, interpretata est, 
Sexta.2 verbum.”* Pavr Haver. 
Baltimore, Ma., Dee. 24, 85. 


+f. Oxtgenis ezaplorum quae supersunt; sive Vetorum Interpretum Grascoram a Totum 
Yotus Tosiamentum Fragment ed. Frdercus Pld, Oxon: typographeo Clarendoniavo, 
MDOOOLAKY, p. £5: A. tere géfou éxtuevawpir~Slo og a7 Chrysost—Theodoret: 
ford ro ndyaron,& pA. aad 5 0. gj dpnivevcan, 6 62 2. nfyon. Alltr Hleronym. im 
Eplst ad Sun, ot Prt, 7: “Diet” to, oe-~Cf. so fbi, p. 257, n-tt Montot. sine euctore 
ster: Bl 4600. 

* Obstet Tocodoretus, gut fvexey ro gio juste Aqullam etiam Theodotlonem interpreta 
tum foltse ase Quoed Hebrasam Yocom Tira, textus hodleraum babet Thora, RMN, quod 
tamen vooabuium, quod oum Alp seibatur,noa He, Lex vert Late, aut »uor Graco, non 
‘ebolt. Ytague haluctatonls ooeaslo non ex sblitedine et” etur, quae trae sola maga 
‘dine aferant, ed ex sono postremae tarde ellst aut 7 qu fere dem est, ot potal S7m- 
rnchus eTheodotion in ea vooo RNA censere Feu W fest prmutatam; quam ftud, 
‘od Breltingerus amadvert, 9M 1759 in Hebrasuo sasolentus 

+f, Detach, Pasmen . 8. 

















DRIVER ON THE HEBREW TENSES." 
By Prov. Jans SrRoNG, 8. T.D., LL. Da, 
Drow Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 


Atter a careful examination of this work, and a protracted comparison in the 
‘course of my Hebrew reading, I am unable to acquiesce in its conclusions, and I 
beg leave to state briefly, for the consideration of scholars, my reasons for dissent. 

‘The main position of the book is that the primary and essential distinetion 
detween the so-called Preter and Future tenses in Hebrew, is that the former 
denotes a fully completed act or condition, and the latter an ineeptive or incomplete 
‘one. This point the author elucidates by a detailed application to the various 
uses and constructions of these forms of the Hebrew verb, including an attempt 
to solve thereby the mystery of the “vay conversive.” Much of the reasoning is 
very indirect and intricate, I take room to examine only the main point, and 
that in relation chiefly to the use of the so-called “ Future tense; ” which is the 
‘most dificult and peculiar. I give the author's doctrine in his own words: “One 
[form] is calculated to describe an action as ineipient and so as imperfect ; the 
other to describe it as completed and so as perfect ” (p. 6). 

In the first place, T suppose no one will deny that in a very large proportion, 
probably a majority, of instances the so-called “Future tense” actually does 
denote a future event. It is not an adequate explanation of this fact to say that 
the event is “ preparing to take place, or developing” (p. 24). ‘There are usually 
no signs whatever of its occurrence ; it is not merely or properly incomplete ; its 
not yet even begun, except in the mind of the writer. Surely the fundamental 
import of the form in question cannot be so disguised or varied, in this very com- 
‘mon use of it, as not to be distinctly recognizable. ‘The attempt to translate the 
verb, in these exceedingly numerous instances, as an incipient act would be pre- 
posterous, and the author accordingly passes over this very important usage with 
‘a few general and vague remarks (p. 25); not even illustrating it by a single 
example! ‘This seems a notable failure at the very threshold of the discussion, 

‘Many of the distinctions made by the author in the subsequent portion of his 
isquisition are clear and sound, such as the use of the Future for the Imperative 
(@ 28), the uncertain (@ 24), the potential or Subjunctive (2 24); but there is nothing 
novel in all this, nor does it at all support his main position. None of these are 
incipient acts, nor in any legitimate sense incomplete; they are simply contingent 
‘or conceptual. In fact, the use of the tense in question as a proper Imperfect, to 


+A Taxazise Ox mux Use OF THE Tenses 1% mite HeoREW. By 8 R. Driver, M. A. Fel 
low of New College, Oxford: Atte Clarendon Press. 1884. Tmo, pp. xvilland 38, Pre, $LO5 
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denote an uncompleted act, is quite rare in Hebrew, and the futhor himself 
adduces but few examples (@ 27), nor are they very clear. Most or all of them are 
‘more readily explainable on the usual theory of the tense. Perhaps T cannot do 
Detter than to examine these very passages, in order to show the fallacy and 
inadequacy of Mr. Driver's chief point. 

In Deut. sexx, 18, 9yff] is not “ how begannest to forget the Rock that had 
bore theo,” but is a relative, dependent upon the preceding Praeter (7779), a8 the 
Fature following with vao conversive shows (H2YiN}); and the whole should be 
rendered thus: ‘A Rock bore thee, whom thou neplectest; and thou hast forgotten 
God thy former.” In Job 1, 8, 3 “FOI DY is not to be rendered “The day 
Tras being born in” (sic); but evidently as a relative clause, “The day on which 
Twas born (dies quo natus fuerim, not nascerer, nor natus fuissem). In Ps. Vii, 
16, OYDY is mot “The pit Re i (or was) making,” but again as a relative clause, 
“The pit which he had just made;” for he coula not fall into it until it had been 
completed. In Gen. m, 10, 7.5) OYA does not mean “from there it began to 
divide.” nor in xxxvit,6, does HY'ROA mean that the other sheaves 2egan (0 
move round” Josephs; but only that the division and the surrounding were ap- 
‘parent acts, the objects “ seemed ” to do so; like the 77Y? or apparent ascent of 
the mist, and the other Futures in 1, 5, * In Num. xx1¥.,17, to render Y3N7N 
“Ieee him, but not now,” is a clear contradiction in terms. In Jer. Vi.,4, 903! 18 
not to be rendered “The shadows of evening are Beginning to lengthen,” but will 
(soon) be lengthened.” In like manner, the instances of an alleged frequentative 
‘use of the Future (p.82) may more naturally be resolved as acts depending upon 
‘the wilt of the parties, and not necessarily repeated. 

Teonclude that, while the “ Future” in Hebrew evidently denotes a qualified 
or dependent act or condition, it does not contain or represent the form of im- 
station selected by Mr. Driver, namely inchoation or incompletion. 





“This ist verb may perhaps be explained on the same principle as the above, namely the 
‘equivalent of the Latin rule that a relative clause requires the Subfunclive "There was ast that 
went up"); to which however, in Hebrew at leas, must be added the proviso tha ts inlended to 
express a ndordtnate ought, and not a principal or independent tact. In such eases the subject 
properly precedes the verb, because the main emphasis is thrown upon the former, and the 
Itteris merely suppletive to the general dea. ‘The relative “ik Is suppressed for terseness, 
‘a in English, “the money (which) Texrned I spent.” 








THE DIVINE NAMES AS THEY OCOUR IN THE PROPHETS. 
By Barwarp 0. Tavtor, 
Professor in Crozer Thoologleal Seminary, Upland, Pa. 








In the Book of Isaiah YF oocurs, as a separate name, $41 times; AYA? 
TYNDY, 60 times; DTIN, 63 times; ‘9, 14 times; OYTON MNA?, 20 times; 
‘JN, 96 times; 777 *ITN, 15 times; WP, 25 times; FVM occurs, in all, 436 
times; OATON and Spy O7 times; TH, 51 times, 

In the Book of Jeremiah ;})/7? occurs, as a separate name, 574 times; ])\/q* 
DONDE, 76 times; MNDY OTN MA’, 6 times; DIAN, 62 times; MAY 
DION, 58 times; 274N, 6 times; TNT? WN, § times; 777 occurs, fn all, 717 
times; DYTON, 105 times. 

Tt will be noticed that, in most eases where DYSON occurs in Jeremiah, itis 
‘with some suffix, and fs in apposition with 77)". 

In the Book of Bzekiel [YF occurs, as a separate name, 216 times; ‘TN, 
5 times; PHAM YIN, 215 times; OVADN, 87 times; AYP occurs, inal, 480 times; 
ATTN, 220 times; MYND ANA? does not occur, 

Jn Hosea YF occurs, as a separate name, 44 times; DION, 26 times. 

In Joel YFP occurs, as a separate name, 88 times; DYTON, 11 times, 

In Amos /1)}7} occurs, as a separate name, 62 times; O'TON, 8 times; >)? 
‘cours, in all, 79 times; QYTFON, 8 times. 

‘In Obadiah /7)77? occurs, in all, 7 times. 

In Jonah YF} oocurs, in all, 26 times; QIAN, 18 times. 

In Micah Y77 occurs, in all, 86 times; OYTON, 9 times. 

In Natium 7)Y7} ovears 11 times; DAHON, 1 time; MNIY ANA, 2 times. 

In Habakkuk ()77' occurs 18 times; QIN, 8 times. 

In Zephaniah 77) ocours 44 times; OYAON, 4 times. 

In Haggai 77)7} ocours 21 times; MYNDY MA, 14 times; DYADN, 8 times. 

In Zechariah ;)7P occurs, as a separate name, 79 times; MINIS MAY, 52 
‘times; O}AON, 1 times; FTP occurs, in al, 11 times. 

In Malachi 777! occurs, as a separate name, 21 times; MYNIY ANA, 2 
‘times; ;7\77* occurs, in all, 45 times; OTN, 6 times. 

It will bo of interest to compare these results with the use of the names for 
God in the Psalms, to see if the dato of any Psalm can be determined by the name 
‘that prevails. 

‘These prophetic writings cover quite completely the period from 880 (cir.) to 
tho close of the Sth century B.C. At least they belong to the periods when 
Psalms were produced. If these books do not show that there were periods when 
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‘one or the other name was exclusively employed (and they do not) it certainly can- 
not be claimed that the one or the other name occurs in a particular Psalm or col- 
ection of Psalms, because that name was the prevailing one at that period. 

‘The predominance of the name /7);7? throughout can be accounted for by 
the fact that this name distinguished God from the idols of other nations. It 
would be especially appropriate in the mouths of the Prophets in times of idol- 
atry, and of hostilities with other nations. 

In Exekiel the name FYND¥ ANA? does not occur. He does not speak of 
God as the warrior, leading his people in their battles. But in his book 7)? ‘JN 
occurs 215 times. With him /7)77? is the “ Lord of all the earth.” 

It is most natural that, in the poetry of the Psalms, the more general, the 
more universal name for God, should be more often used. ‘The ideas, the views 
of the poet, often regarded God as the DION, the Mighty, the Adorable One, 
‘without further distinction from the idols of the nations. 

‘Without attempting here even to suggest reasons why in some Psalms 7) 
prevails, while in others D'TON prevails, it is maintained, in view of the facts 
‘given above in reference to the use of the different names in the Prophets, that 
the reason is not a chronological one. It is not determined by the date of the 


Psalm. 





UNIVERSITY NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
By Ina M. Price, M. A., 
Lipa, Germany. 


In the Universities of Germany the following lectures are delivered in the 

(014 Testament and Semitic departments during the present Semester 

BERLIN: Dilimann, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) History of the Text of 
the Old Testament, 8) Psalms. Kleinert, Genesis. Strack, 1) Job, 2) Prov- 
erbs, 8) Hebrew Grammar, with exervises, 4) Institutum Judaicum.——* 
Barth, 1) Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy of Derenbourg, 2) The Syriac 
“Apocrypha, 8) The Annals of Tabari, with Introduetion to the oldest Arabic 
historical writings. Dieterci, 1) Avabie Grammar, 2) Poems of Mutanabbi 
with the Commentary of Wahiai, 8) Exposition of “Thier und Mensch.” 
Jahn, 1) Arabic Syntax in Comparison with the other Semitic Languages, 
especially Hebrew, 2) Arabic Authors. Sochau, 1) Syriac Grammar, with In- 
troduction to the Aramaic Dialects, 2) Old Semitic Epigraphy, 8) Arabic 
Poems of Magattalijat, 4) Beidhiwi, 5) Exercises in Reading and Explaining 
‘Arabic MSS. Schrader, 1) Elements of Assyrian Writing and Language, 2) 
‘Reading of selected Assyrian Inscriptions, 8) Grammar of the Chaldee Lan- 
‘guage and exposition of the same in Daniel and Ezra, 4) Assyrio-Babylonian 
Archeology. Erman, 1) Elements of Egyptian Writings and Language, 2) 
Coptic Grammar, 8) The neighboring lands of Old Egypt. 

Bonn: Kamphausen, 1) Isaiah, 2) Old Testament Seminar. Budde, 1) Old Tes- 
‘tament Introduction, 2) Exercises in Hebrew.——Gildemeister, 1) Arabic 
Grammar, Miller's ‘Caspari, 2) Syriac Reading, 8) Arabic Reading, 4) 
‘Hamiza, 

Brestav: Ribiger, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Job, 8) Old Testament 
‘Seminar. Schulte, 1) Biblical Theology of Old ‘Testament, 2) Prophecies of 
Isaiah. ———Praetoriue, 1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Arabic Grammar, 3) Havii’s 
Dura, 4) Ethiopie. Frankel, 1) Elements of Syriac, 2) Grammar of Biblical 
‘Aramaic, 8) Annals of Tabart. 

Enranoxn: Kéhler, 1) Isaiah, 2) Genesis, 8) In Seminar, Eoclestastes——— 
‘Spiegel, 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Modem Persian Grammar. 

Freswuro : Kénig, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Biblical Azcheeology. 

Gxessew : Stade, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Isaiah, 8)In Old Testament 
‘Seminar, Jeremiah with written productions. 

Goxrmxoex : Bertheau, 1) Psalms, 2) Old Testament Seminar, 8) Syriac. Duhm, 
1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis. de Lagarde, 1) Psalms, 2) Syriac 
for Arabic. Shultz, Isaiah,—— Woestenfeld, Arabic Grammar. 

Gnerwswaxp: Giesebrecht, 1) Psalms, 2) Minor Prophets. Meinhold, O14 Testa 
‘ment Introduetion.———Ahlwardt, 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Persian Gram- 
mar, 8) Muallakat. 

HALE: Riehm, 1) History of Text of Old Testament, and the critical and herme- 
neutical methods pertaining to it, 2) Isaiah 1-x3<xrx,, 8) Introduction to the 























* Tong dashes stand between Theological and Philosophical Faculties. 
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canonical Books of the Old Testament, 4) Old ‘Testament Seminar. Schlott. 
‘mann, 1) Messianic Prophecies of Old Testament, 2) Genesis, 8) Biblical 
‘Theology of the Old and New Testaments, 4) Exegetical Exercis 

Gosche, 1) Connection between the Oriental and Occidental Culture, 2) Ele- 
ments of Arabic compared with Hebrew, 8) Hamfza, 4) History of the liter- 
ature of Islam. 

Hewersenc: Merz, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 2) Isaiah, 8) 
Old Testament Seminar. Kneucker, Genesis———Weil, 1) Muallakit of 
Lebid, with exercises in reading Arabic MSS. 2) Exposition of Thousand 
and one Nights” with exercises in modern-Arabic conversation, 8) Persian, 
4) Gesellschaft devoted to Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish Languages 
and Literature. Hisenlohr, 1) Egyptian Texts, 2) Topographical description 
of Egypt. 

JENA: Hilgenfeld, Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments. Sieafried, 
1) Old ‘Testament Introduction, 2) Isaiah, 8) Exercises in Old ‘Testament 
Seminar. Schmiedel, 1) Old Testament Exercises, 2) Elementary Exercises 
in Hebrew——Stickel, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) Chaldee, 8) Syriac, 4) 
Arabic Grammar and Writings. 

Krsu: Klosterman, 1) Job, 2) Minor Prophets, 8) Exercises in Old Testament 
Seminar. Baethgen, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) History of the Jews from Cyrus, 
to Hadrian.——Hofmann, 1) Hebrew Syntax, 2) Isaiah, 8) Syriae or 
Arabic, 4) Moder Persian, 

Koznzosnene: Sommer, 1) Genesis, 2) Psalms, 8) The political and etvil Antiq- 
uity of Israel.———Mueller, 1) Chaldee Portions of the Old Testament with 
outlines of Chaldee Grammar, 8) Hebrew Grammar with exercises, 8) Arabic 
Grammar. 

Lereaa: Delitzsch, Franz, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis, 8) In 
Predigergesellschatt I., The History in the last of Genesis and first of Ex- 
odus, 4) In Institutum Judaicum, Biblical Chaldee and Targum, 5) In Anglo- 
American Exegetical Gesellschaft, “Volksreligion und Weltreligion” of 
Kuenen. Baur, Pre-exilic Minor Prophets. Guthe, 1) Psalms, 2) Topygra- 
phy and History of Jerusalem, 8) Modern Palestine, its inhabitants, religion 
‘and calture, 4) In Old Testament Gesellschaft, the most important Messianic 
Prophecies of the Old Testament. Rysee, 1) Isaiah, 2) Isalah um, and the 
History of its Interpretation. Konig, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 2) In Society of Old Testament Exegesis and Biblical Theology, Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament Passages quoted in the New Testament —— 
Fleischer, The Koran according to Beidhawi. Kretl, 1) Arabic Grammar of 
Socin, with exercises in translating easy passages, 2) Muallakit, edition of 
Arnold, 3) Dillmann’s Ethopfe Chrestomathy. Ebers, 1) The Writings and 
Grammar of the Language of Egypt, 2) History of the Pharaonie Kingdom 
down to the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. Delitesh, Frdr. 1) Koran, 2) 
Introduction into the whole realm of investigation in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, together with Inseription of 8d ed. of the “ Assyrische Lesestuecke,” 8) 
Carsory reading of the Old Testament with a brief explanation of the Books 
of Kings and Psalms 1-xu1., 4) Persian Grammar, with Interpretation of 
Gulistan. 

Mansuxo: Graf von Baudissin, 1) Geography of Palestine, 2) Biblical Theology 
of Old Testament, 8) In Theological Seminar, Interpretation of Isa. xv. sq. 
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Cornill, Old Testament Introduction. Kessler, 1) Genesis, 2) Chaldee Gram- 
‘mar of Bible and Targum, with reading of Daniel. Ranke, Messianic Prophe- 
cies of the Prophets Wellhausen, 1) Blements of Arabic, Socin’s Gram- 
mar, 2) Syriac, Rédiger’s Chrestomathy, 8) Ethiopie, Dillmann's Chrestom- 
athy, 4) Ibn Hischam’s Sira interpreted. 

‘Municn : Schénfelder, 1) Genesis, 2) Old Testament Introduction, 3) Hebrew, 
with exercises, 4) Syriac, with exercises——Hommel, 1) Continuation of 
Persian, reading of selected portions of Nizami and Anvati Sohaili, 2) Reading 
of Muallakit continued, 8) The cultivated plants and domestic animals among 
‘the Semitic peoples. Lauth, 1) History of Egyptology, 2) The more dificult 
chapters of the Book of the Dead, 8) Papyrus Anastasi I. Beeold, 1) Syriac 
for beginners, 2) Assyrian, 8) Arabic continued, Houtsma’s Ja'qdbi, Part 11. 

Rostock : Backman, 1) Isaish, 2) History of the Old Covenant. ——Phitippi, 
1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Chaldee portions of the Old Testament and selected 
portions of the Targum of the Prophets, 8) Arabic Grammar, with exercises 
{n translation. 

‘SrrassBuRG: Nowack, 1) Genesis, 2) Hebrew Seminar for beginners, 3) Old Tes- 
tament Seminar. Reuss, Selected portions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Duemichen, 1) Egyptian Grammar, with translation of hieroglyphic Inserip- 
tons, Course I., 2) Selected hieroglyphic and hieratic Texts, Course II., 8) 
Geography of old Egypt according to the monuments. Noeldeke, 1) Arabic 
for beginners, 2) Ibn Hischam, Life of Mohammed, 3) Mutanabbi, 4) Syriac. 
Euting, 1) Semitic Inscriptions, first half, 2) Oriental Calligraphy. 

‘DummNoux: Kautesch, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 2) Job, 8) 
‘Kimehi’s Mikhlol——ocin, 1) Arable Authors, 2) Syriac, 8) Genesis, 

‘Wverzburo: Scholz, 1) Minor Prophets, 2) Hebrew Grammar, with exer 
{in translation. 























‘Perhaps of no less moment or interest may be the Old ‘Testament and Semitic 
lectures as given in the Universities of Switzerland during the winter. ‘They are 
as follows — 

Baset: Smend, 1) General and special Introduction into the Old Testament, 2) 
Prophecies of Isaiah, 8) Old Testament Seminar. Ovelli, 1) 1 Samuel, 2) 
“Arabic, 8) Old Testament Conservator. 

Benne: Oxtti, 1) Job, 2) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 8) Syriac. 
‘Steck, Arabic. 

Gewzva: X, 1) Psalms 1-xtit.,8, 2) Old Testament Introduction, 8) History 
of the Old Testament Text and critical helps thereto, 4) Hebrew Grammar, 
5) Genesis xvi-xvi.——Montet, 1) Arabic, 2) History of Arabie Litera- 
ture. 

LAvsaNNE: Vuilleumier, 1) Selected Messianic Passages, 2) Selected Psalms, 8) 
History of the Text and the most important translations of the Old Testa- 
ment, 4) Biblical History of the Ola Testament, 5) Hebrew Grammar: Weak 
‘Verbs, 6) Hebrew Syntax with written exercises, 7) Reading and Interpreta- 
tion of Judg. xvir—Xvin., and 1 Sam. 1v.~¥i1. 

Nevonaret: Ladame, 1) History of Israel from earliest times down to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, 2) Biblical Archwology, social and religious life of 
Israel. Perrochet, 1) Pentateuch Criticism, 2)2 Sam. xrv.-xxrv. and Isa. 
‘Xuixuvtt., 8) Hebrew Grammar, 4) Hebrew, reading and exercises. 
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Zomiow: Steiner, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis, 8) Theological 
‘Seminar: Exegetical exercises in 1 Sam., 4) Arabic, Course I., 5) Arabic, 
Course II., Amnold’s Chrestomathy. gli, 1) The Alexandrian Version of 
‘the Pentateuch, 2) Exercises in Old Testament Interpretation. Heidenketm, 
1) Biblical Archeology. 2) Syriac. 

Compare the two lists given above. ‘The Lectures of the six Universities of 
‘Switzerland are certainly few as compared with those of the twenty Universities 
of Germany. But the variety of subjects treated is almost as great as in Germany. 
‘The range of topics, however, does not follow entirely the beaten path of Germany. 
‘We find in the Swiss Universities a course of lectures on Pentateuch Criticism, a 
subject not handled in any German University lecture; also one on History of 
Israel and another on Biblical History, important and much neglected topics. 

‘The beaten path of exegesis in Germany is very plain from a careful reading: 
of its lectures. The three favorite and principal books almost always appear, 
Genesis, Psalms and Isaiah, while now and then Job, Proverbs and the Minor 
Prophets receive attention. But where are Erekiel and Jeremiah and Deuteron- 
‘omy ? Jeremiah is treated in one Gesellschaft, and some selections of it and EzekieF 
are taken up at Strassburg. That is the extent of work on these books represented 
in lectures. Messianic Prophecy, as such, is treated in two institutions. Biblical 
Archwology appears just once in German and twice in Swiss institutions. ‘The 
History of the Text, a sadly neglected subject, appears in two German and in as 
‘many Swiss Universities. Old Testament Introduction oceupies a large place in 
doth countries, being found in twelve German and three Swiss Universities. 
Likewise, Old ‘Testament Theology is a large claimant, being found in seven 
German Universities and but one Swiss institution. Biblical Hermeneutics appears- 
‘but once, and that in Halle in connection with History of text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Whether the grounds of German exegesis are so firmly established that 
they need no repairing, or whether the condition of the criticism question has so 
Aisarranged the old “ order of things” that an attempt to repair at present would 
not be advisable, does not at once appear. At least, the number of exegetes 
does not seem to diminish, nor does the apperance of the usual number of new 
exegetical works wane. 

‘From a careful comparison and study of the lectures as given, one can see 
exactly the trend of study in Germany, if the lectures represent the work done. 
But this later could scarcely be otherwise, as inost of the progressive Old Testa- 
ment workers are members of one or the other University faculties. 

For students of the Old Testament will shortly appear in Freiburg, among a 
lot of theological works: “Old Testament Introduction ” by Prof. Budde in Bonn, 
and “ Old Testament Theology ” by Prof. Smend in Basel. 

In the public library at St. Petersburg there has lately been discovered a 
‘manuscript of the Pentateuch with the Arabic translation of Sadia Gaon. It 
probably belongs to the beginning of the eleventh century. 

‘A few prominent promotions and one change have taken place among the 
faculties connected with Old Testament and Semitic study. 

‘Dr. Heinrich Thorbecke, Prof. extraordinay of Arabic in Heidelberg, has. 
been called to Halle. 

Privatdocent Hommel of Munich has been made Prof. extraordinary, to At 
the chair of Oriental Languages and Literature made vacant by the death of 
Prof. Trumpp. 
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Dr. Ferd. Miihlau, Prof. ordinary of exegetical Theology in Dorpat, has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Theology from the University of Lefpaig. 

Privatdocenten Guthe, Ryssel and Kénig have been made Professors ex- 
traordinaty in the Old Testament department of the Theological faculty of the 
‘University of Leipzig. 

Dr. Frdr.Delitzsch, Prof. extraordinary of Assyriology, has been made Prof, 
ordinary honorary, in the University of Leipzig. 

Leiprig, December 5th, 1885. 


>CONTRIBUTED + DOTES.< 


Quinpi.—in an article in the Hiennarca for October, 1884, I wrote the name 
of the celebrated grammarian as Qambi, not Qimhi, basing it upon three MSS. of 
the 9)950, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, in which the name was vocalized 'T729, 
and referring (p. 82, note 2) to the discussion in the London Athenanem, of Mareh 
224, 1884. In a “\Notiz” in the Monateschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judenthrons, for November, Dr. M. Steinschneider says that he has found the 
name 12} in Arabic (vol. II. of the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, p! 568) in the Arabie form ‘FYIPIN, and that this is vocalized by Uri 
and Pusey as Aleamahi. Dr. Steinschneider is, however, seemingly unconvinced. 
‘At all events, he continues to write the name “Kimchi.” 





Crus AptEr, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


On Genesis I., 1-8.—A friend has pointed out to me that, in the Note pub- 
lished in Hepratca, October, 1885, p. 49, Ihave made no reference to Wellhau- 
sen’s theory, described in Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1888) p. 411. In fact, 
the Note was in substance written before the star of this acute critie had risen 
upon the horizon. Wellhausen bluntly calls the Ewaldian view of the construc- 
tion “verzweifelt;”” it is certainly out of character with the rest of the narzative. 
‘The dificalty about the omission of the article in TMZ/N] (if we choose to retain 
‘that punctuation) does not strike me as a very serious one. (Delitzsch, I observe, 
senders 2» px John 1., 1, by MRYNTTB)- have referred already to PWIND in 
Isa, XLVE, 10. And if this be designated poetry, why is Gen. 1. to be called 
prose? Doubtless in plain narrative style we should expect —3, though rather 
FIPWANTD than FPYATD (as Dr. A. McCaul long ago observed): the latter 
indeed might have suggested wrongly that the creation mentioned in the verse 
was the first in a series of creative sets. Wellhausen’s remark, s0 ingenious, 80 
plausible, in Geschichte Israels (1878) [., 899, that the temporal sense of TWN] 
is borrowed from Aramaic, has been justly criticized by Prof. Driver (Journal of 
Philology, X1., 232, note), who also maintains,—and be is probably right,—that “) 
in the temporal sense occurs as early as Hosea (1x., 10). The difference in form 
etween the parallel passages in Wellhausen is very interesting; it shows how 


carefully he revised his work. Prov. T. K. CHEYNE, 
Oxford, England. 


A Prayer in Hebrew.—It occurred to Mr. Benjamin Douglass, of Chicago, 
one of the Lecturers during the session of the Summer School, that it might 
stimulate some of the students to the more earnest study of the Holy Tongue if 
he should offer the usual opening prayer in Hebrew: and be accordingly thought 
‘out and spoke the prayer which follows. As a further incitement he has added 
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A Note on the Relative (7y/tX).—It might easily be inferred from a note by 
Professor Sayce, in HispRasca, October, 1885, that to that distinguished author 
must be referred the suggestion that WW originally meant “ place,” correspond- 
ing to the Semitic words which contain this moaning. A few quotations will 
correct this impression — 

Says Professor Sayce in his Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes 
(1872), "Sa must not be connected with WW (= "INN, abaru, like So place, 
‘which, in Chinese) while the Phomnician wx (Vs) is probably v1” (pp. 45, 46). 

‘Miihlau did not make bis similar comparison for tho first time in 1878, when 
the 8th ed. of Gesenius's Lexicon appeared, but, at that time, simply added ‘Ass. 
bar” (which, however, Norris had connected with "yyy in his Assyrian Dict, 
published in 1869) to the number of related words which he had named twelve 
years before. He had said, in his edition of Bittcher (1866), “Anders verhalt es 
sich, wenn man, was mir das Wahrscheinlichste, WN mit Chald. “Ix, Syr. 32 
Ont, Arab. y3f estigium, Spur combinirt, “WN wire dann ein urspringiches 
‘Nomen im7aflgemeinen Sine von Ort, vgl. unser vulgires relatives wo;”” and he 
‘does not claim to be the frst to say so. 

Indeed Tsepregi had furnished a pretty strong hint in the same direction. 
Gesenius, in his Phesaurus (1895) says:  Tsepregi in diss. Lugd. p. 171, relationis 
notionem ducit a signo et vestigio, coll. “fet, $j vestigium, signum, hinc 3} 
post 38), rh rice 

‘Whether the last was the eavliest suggestion which has been published, the 
present writer cannot say. Nor was it suited to his purpose, in H=snarca, 
‘April, 1885, to use any of the passages here quoted. It seemed best to select 
Hommel as the representative of an opposing view, because the latter had said 
more than any one known to him in argument for that view, and had attempted 
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to show, from Semitic usage, that such a view was tenable, Similarly, Kautzach 
speaks in 1885: “Nach F. Hommel in ZDMG., Bd. 82, S. ¥08 #f. ist WAN als ur- 
spriingl. Subst. zu trennen von — yf und — y als urspriingl. Pronominalstamm,”” 
‘ete. (Heb. Gram., p. 309). 

For the opinion that i$ is prosthetic, good names may be cited. So Battcher 
(Lehriuch I, p. 79}; Sebrider (Phoen. Spracke, p- 80); Konig (Lebrgebiudl,p. 140). 
Schrdder speaks also of WN as “ eine jiingere Weiterbildung aus dem urspriing- 
licheren (,” eto. (p. 162), of “das noch primitivere wy," et. (p. 168) and of ys 
Rolatiy bet Plautus aus urspriingl. wi” (p.128). For the final r,may be compared 
the Coptic equivalents, musar and mus, §tufar and Stuf,* where the first noun 
of each of the pairs can hardly be regarded as compound. 

‘The diffoalty of supposing that “WH is to be connected with NN and its 
cognates is well stated by Kénig, p. 140: “Es scheint mir demnach zu sehr der 
“Analogie 2 entbebren, wenn man Wit mit Aram. 7X (Ort), Arab. °4 ‘i 
(Spur) identifcit. Und obschon die oftmalige Verbindung von “WX DYSI, 
“WI DIP sich bel dem Enoschen jedes Bewusstseins von diesem Ursprange des 
“IWIN verstchen liesse; so wire es doch zu auffalend, dass die Hebrier bald das- 
Jan Wert OWN) zum Relativum selst gemacht hitten,dessen Aram. Aequi 
Cnantes B. Brows, 

‘Newton Centre, Mass. 








these words are selected upon the authority of Stera, Kopttache Grammati,p. 8, Lelpaig, 
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The Study of the Hebrew Vowel-System,— American students have given far 
+oo little attention to the Hebrew vowel-ystem, Until the appearance of Bickell's 
Outines of Hebrew Grammar* in an English translation and of Davidson's Eie- 
mentary Hebrew Grammar} there was really nothing in the English language from 
‘hich one could obtain a clear idea of the relative value of the Hebrew vowel- 
sounds. Bickell’s Outlines, however, is too advanced for a beginner, while David- 
son's Bloments, although an elementary treatise, is often obscure and not well 
avcanged. Gesenins? grammar in its present forms is perhaps the best in use. 
‘With successive editions, however, it has become a conglomerate mass of mate- 
rial,—a mine from which much that is of value may be obtained, but only by 
aigying. 

‘Although Gesenius and Davidson have been studied in America for so many 
years, the impression produced upon the minds of their students, at least so far 
as concerns the vowel-system, have been very indefinite. ‘The ordinary student, 
who has given attention duwing three years to the Hebrew language, knows 
Almost nothing of the vowel-system. ‘The chief practical result of a greater part 
‘of the Hebrew instruction given in this country, has been to ereate the feeling 
‘that the vowel-signs and points of the Hebrew Bible are a complete jumble ; and 
‘consequently the mass of our students, discouraged and hopeless, liave thrown 
aside the study, although a suflcient amount of time had heen devoted to it to 
enable them to master the language. 

‘Many students, and not afew teachers, have endeavored to justity their neg 
lect of this important part of the work upon the ground that the vowel-system, as 
wwe have it, is wholly the work of the Massorites, and is uncertain, artificial, 
abitrary. “We may remark briefly — 

1, However unreliable the Massoretic system may be in its application to 
given words, as between two or more pointings for that word, the particular 
Dointing in question is consistent with the general laws of the vowel-system. 
YE. g.,the Massorites may have pointed the consonants 3", 7)", when it sould 
have beon 7134, or 1, oF 195 bué thelr mistake, if itis a mistake, is oue of 
interpretation, not necessarily one of grammatical form. So far as the language is 
concerned, any one of these forms is, in itself, correct. ‘The pointing was in no 
‘sense an atbitrary one. ‘They may have been entirely wrong in their division of 














+ ouzaxns oF Hunnew Gnanncan, by Gustavus Bickel, D. D, Professor of Theology at 
Aonsbruck, revised by the wuther, and apnotated by the translater, Samuel Tyee Curtiss, Jr 
Lelpaigs FA. Broothow.. 187 

Vas Isreopvorony iieanew Gnasocan with progressive exercises in Rending and Writing. 
By A-B. Davidson, M. A, la D, Prof. of Hebrov, ete, in the New College Bainburgh. 7h ed 
Bdinburgh: 7. 7. Clan. 188. 

‘thas the last edton istied under Prof. Bavard C. Mltebell, D. D. published (in 185) by 
W.F- Drapes, Andover. Not all Hebrew students {a this countsy seem to be awaro of the feet 
That ia this dition pp. 208-210 axe entirely new pases. ‘The treatment of noun-formation here 
‘given us is Fastly superior to the old treatment 
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‘words and in their choice of vowel-points, but a hundred thousand such mistakes 
‘would not in the least affect the scientific value of the vowel-points in reproducing. 
the words as they were spoken. However corrupt, therefore, the results of scien- 
tifle research may show the Massoretic tezt to be, the Massoretic system of punc- 
‘uation, as a system, will remain, in general, untouched. 

2, "The Massoretic vowel-system is the starting-point. He who would learn 
‘Hebrew must master the principles in accordance with which this system is used. 
‘When one comes to fook into it he finds, instead of confusion, the most wonderful 
order; instead of arbitrariness, the most marked scientific regularity. ‘The study 
of the system soon reduces itself to the study of phonetics, and the laws of human 
speech which hold good every-where. ‘The beginner soon discovers that a given 
original sound, placed under certain conditions, suffers certain changes. The 
study of the Hebrew vowel-system becomes, in short, a mathematical study. 
Tt is no longer a matter of memory, but @ thing to be reasoned out. Is it not 
worth our while, in view of this, to teach and to study the vowel-system until we 
shall have mastered it, in its details and in the great principles which regulate 
‘these details? Here, and only here, is the basis forall eficient work in the study 
of Hebrew. Winr1as R. HARren. 

‘To Hebrew Students.—The constituency of HEBRATCA includes two classes: 
1) Hebrew professors and scholars; 2) Hebrew students. For the latter class, 
which includes a large number of persons who are endeavoring, in the midst of 
other pressing duties, toaoquire a living knowledge of Hebrew, this note is written. 

‘Huprarca is intended to furnish help to you as well as to those who have 
decome professional scholars. ‘The managing editor acknowledges, however, that 
the Jounal has not in the past furnished altogether that kind of material from 
which you could gain most profit. Scholars write, more easily, for scholars than 
for students. The present number, containing, as it does, a fair proportion of 
Doth kinds of articles, will serve, itis hoped, a8.a stepping-stone to future num- 
bers which we shall try to make even more satisfactory to you. 

In this number the student, as distinguished from the scholar, even if he has 
been a student for bata short time, will surely find much that is of interest in 
the articles of Professor Briggs, Dr. Ward, and Professor Haupt; while in the 
shorter articles and notes, particularly in Professor Gardiner's suggestions, Prof. 
‘Taylor's resumé, Prof. Brown’s note on “WH, and in the Hebrew prayer of Mr. 
Douglass, a large portion of which will be found quite familiar, there is val- 
‘able and stimulating matter for those even who are beginners. ‘The attention 
of students is especially invited to the notice of Prof. Strack’s new Hebrew grammar. 

‘Matters stand thus. Unless the students of Hebrew will aid in supporting 
‘Hesrarca, and their aid cannot be expected if the Journal does not contain 
material which will help them, the Journal cannot continue. It isa sad fact, yet 
a true one, that America has not a suficient number of Semitic scholars to sup- 
port a distinctively linguistic journal. We trust, therefore, that in our effort, the 
students will render excellent aid. In tum, we shall do every thing possible to 
repay them for their sympathy and co-operation. Wat ant R. HARPER. 
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A CRITICISM OF DRIVER'S HEBREW TENSES.* 





‘This brochure is from the pen of a layman, a gentleman who, amid the 
demands of large business interests, has made the study of Hebrew and of proph- 
ecy the employment of his leisure, and has acquired a very wide knowledge of his 
subjects. 

‘Mr. Douglass is among those who hold that the primary distinetion of the 
Hebrew tenses is that of past and present time, and not of complete and incom- 
plete action, as’ is maintained by a discussion of the passages used by Driver in 
illustrating the use of the tenses as he holds them. It is held that the frequenta- 
tive use of the Future (Imperfect) expresses the use of the tenses in many of the 
ceases where it has been rendered by a simple past. F. J. GURNEY. 


AN UNPOINTED TEXT OF GENESIS.t 





‘Many teachers have felt the need of an unpointed text of at least one book 
of the Old Testament. Genesis, being the Hebrew “ first reader,” may be most 
appropriately chosen for this purpose. ‘To one who has not practised reading the 
‘unpointed text, the work may seem unimportant, and the results of small conse- 
quence. ‘There is, however, no better way of teaching Hebrew grammar, no bet- 
ter way of teaching the language, than to require of the student the pronunciation 
of the Massoretic text, with only the unpointed text before his eyes. Professor 
‘Haupt’s suggestion in this number (p. 99) that difficult words be pointed, or par- 
tially pointed, is a good one. ‘The book has no distinctive features. ‘The type is 
‘good; the paper, fair. Itis especially a class-room book. 

Wrnuias R. HARere. 


‘THE EARLY CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. 





‘The discussion in Old Testament criticism started by Wellhausen’s Geschichte 
Jsvaels ig still carried on in Germany, and the interest in the Pentateuch shows 
no sign of abatement. If any one topic might seem to be worn threadbare, it 
would be the composition of the Book of Genesis, especially its early chap- 
ters; for these chapters have been more closely scrutinized than others, be- 








A Lernmn 10 Proressons, ScuOLARS, AND Piipsns OF Tue Hou ToxauE; erltitsing 
Drivers Hebreo Tees, ote. By Benjamnin Douglass. Chictgo: Published by the author, 165. 
Pp. 
‘Firenn Gaxesrs, Sine punctisexsoriptus. Curaverunt Verdinandus Muchlau, ot Aemiius 
Kautzsch, edit altera. Lipset fmsponsisJoannte Ambros Bart. 188, Pp. 78. M. 1.8. 
‘Die Bresiscuz Unarscnionre (Gon. l-xil, 5) untersucht von Tse. Karl Budde. Glessen 
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cause they, more than almost auy others, show the distinct phenomena on 
which the documentary hypothesis 1s based. Nevertheless, the volume before us 
‘shows that these chapters still afford a field for new and ingenious speculation, if 
nothing more. ‘The present reviewer confesses that he took up the book with the 
impression that it could not say any thing new, and at the same time valuable, on 
its theme. In this he has been agreeably disappointed; and while the minuteness 
of the analysis often leads one to question its certainty, there is much in the book 
that is not only interesting but profitable. 

The problems of Old Testament criticism are two,—first, to separate as 
clearly as possible the different documents; secondly, to determine their relation 
in general, and their order of time in particular. All who concede the right of 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch must admit further disoussion of both these 
problems. Whatever danger to the “ views commonly received among us” arises 
from such analysis can hardly be greater for one succession of documents (for one 
order of time, that is) than for another. Professor Budde argues for the later date 
of the Elohist (A of Dillman, Q of Wellhausen). That fact, in itself, does not 
render his book more suspicious than Dillmann’s (for example) who prefers the 
reverse order. 

Instead of giving a running commentary on this section of Genesis, our 
author gives us twelve topical discussions, with the following titles: (1) the Mar- 
Yiages of the Sons of God, (2) the Tree of Life, (8) the Sethite Genealogy, (4) the 
Cainite Genealogy, (5) Jahvistic Fragments in the Sethite Genealogy, (6) Cain’s 
Fratricide, (7) Conclusion of this section, (8) the Flood, (9) Noah and Canaan, (10) 
Babel and Nimrod, (11) Home and Migration of Abraham, (12) Relation of the 
Documents to each other. In the whole inquiry, his eye is mainly directed to the 
ehovistic document, on the supposition that the Elohistic narrative is already 
tolerably well settled. As an appendix, he gives the Hebrew Text of the oldest 
art of the Jehovistic document (J? he calls it, with Wellhausen), as he supposes 
himself able to restore it. It includes Gen. 1, 4, to 1¥., 2; 1¥., 16-243 VI, 1-4; 
X.,0; XQ, 1-9; NX., 90-27, arranged in this order; and the author proposes to 
‘transfer the difficult verse v1.,3 from its present location, inserting itafter 1, 21. 

‘The analysis can hardly count on universal acceptance, in the present divided 
state of opinion. No one, however, can follow the investigation without feeling 
that the author has carefully studied his text, with an earnest desire to solve the 
literary problem it presents. Many of his observations are of real value, aside 
from his critical theory. For example, the following on the Tree of the Knowl- 
‘edge of Good and Evil 

“It is constantly made evident how heaven-wide the biblical narratives 
{steeped as they are in Israel's knowledge of God) are removed from the myths of 
Assyria, however like they may superiicially seem to be....The Tree of Life is, 
found ainong many peoples---and We may Delieve that it occurs in the Assyrian 
literature. Dut the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil has never yet been, 
iscovered there, and we may well believe that it never will be discovered. The 
‘eslinder published in Smith's Chaldean Genesis, and now in Delitesch’s Wo lag 
das Paradies, may be briefly examined here.” 

‘The description and argument that follow are too long to quote. They show 
convincingly that there is no evidence for the identification of the Assyrian tree 
with the biblical; and the conclusion is that the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil ie original to the biblical account; aud this means that the biblical account 
is distinguished by the ethical element. 
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‘The author's exegesis seems in general sound, and his oceasional proposals to 
alter the text are called forth by real difficulties. "Ife supposes, for example, that 
the verse Gen. vr.,7, is corrupt. It now reads, “And Jehovah said : I will wipe 
‘out man which I have created from the face of the ground, from man to cattle, to 
‘reptile and to bird of the heavens; for repent that I made them.” ‘The words in 
italies are not in accordance with the rest of the verse. ‘They are probably not a 
part of the original narrative therefore. 

Another difficult verse is Gen. rx.,26, though the difficulty is of another kind. 
‘We now read: 

“And he sald; Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants may he be to is 

Anu he sald: Blessed be Jehovah God of Shem, and Cansan shall be servant 

May God pro: of Shem, and may 

ay God prosper Japhet and may he dwell in the tents of Shem, y 

‘The grammar seems to be right, but the thought is not so clear. In the first 
place we expect Shem, the ancestor of Israel, to receive a blessing, but he re- 
ceives none. In the second member we read only “Blessed be Jehovah.” In 
‘this same verse, “Canaan shall be servant to him * would naturally mean Canaan 
shall be servant to Jehovah, who is the main subject. In view of these facts, Dr. 
Budde proposes to omit one word, and with a slight change of pointing to read: 

“The Blessed of Jehovah is Shem, 
‘And let Canaan be servant to him.” 
‘This would certainly meet all the requirements, and may be called atleast plausible. 

‘Enough has been said to prove our assertion that there is room for new and 
ingenious speculation in the territory under discussion. ‘That the ingenuity is 
sometimes too ingenious will be readily discovered. ‘The paragraph (p. 184 sq.) 
in which our author aecounts for the story of Cain’s fratricide is a striking ex- 
ample. Readers will, therefore, exercise a healthy scepticism in regard to many 
passages; and such @ scepticism is what the author himself would desire. He 
himself exereises it in regard to many assertions of his teacher Wellhausen. He 
declines, for example, to accept Wellhausen’s hypothesis that the original narrative 
of the Creation made God’s work cover seven days, leaving no Sabbath. So with 
the current tendency to derive the primeval history of the Bible from Assyrian 
(Assyro-Babylonian) sources. We have already noted one example of this in re- 
gard to the Tree of Knowledge. Another coucerns the first chapter of Genesis, 
in regard to which he decidedly rejects “the neck-breaking conjecture that the 
biblical account was borrowed {from the Babylonians] during the Exile” (p. 292). 

Dr. Budde closes his book with a protest against the accusation that the 
‘Higher Criticism aims at ‘a barren naturalistic construction of history, arranged 
according to the principles of an infidel philosophy which allows the possibility of 
raw evolution processes only.” For his own part, he adds “that the results of 
this inguiry cannot harm the Christian faith is my firm conviction, because I 
have not dropped ‘the anchor of my faith and hope in the sandy shallows of 
‘theory’ or of any traditional view of the aetas patriarchalis et Mosaica, but have 
Tearned, and am minded to east it elsewhere.” “The Revelation of God in Israel 
shows itself in our inquiry at every step... in the purifying power which Israel's 
Knowledge of God demonstrates on all the material which is appropriated 
thereby.” ror. H. P. Suri, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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‘PROFESSOR STRACK'S HE 

Avreview of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium, published in T'he Hebrew Stu- 
dont, Vol. IL, pp. 12, 127, closed with these words: “These hand-books ave 
received deservedly the highest commendations of linguistic critics. They supply 
‘demand which exists and which is all the while increasing. Our only wish i 
that a translation of these, or a similar series, might be published in English 
‘With this we compare the publisher's announcement : “To meet many wishes, the 
parts which appear from the year 1885 either altogether new, or in a new edition, 
‘will be published at the same time in two languages, German and English, or 
German and Latin, the Latin being employed only in special cases.” 

‘Thus far only two English versions have appeared : (1) an Arabic Grammar, 
from the pen of one of the greatest living Arabic authorities, Professor A. Socin, 
and (2) the Hebrew Grammar of Professor H. L. Strack, which Iles before us. 
‘The series was at first edited by Prof. J. H. Petermann (died in 1876), but is now 
under the editorial charge of Prof. Strack. 

‘The grammar is intended for students wishing to prepare themselves in the 
shortest possible time for attendance upon the easier exegetical lectures. 

‘The peculiar features of the volume are (1) the taking of the vocabulary from 
Genesis and the Psalms; (2) the allowing in the grammar only those forms 
‘which actually occur in the Bible; (8) the transcribing in italies of hypothetical 
forms adduced to explain the origin of forms in use, and (4) the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the paradigms of weak verbs in order to prevent a mechanical 
learning by rote. ‘These features must certainly commend themselves to stu- 
dents. ‘The great bane of grammatical study is the mechanical memorizing of a 
paradigm. 

‘Besides the grammar proper (pp. 1-160) there are 67 pp. of paradigms, litera- 
taro and exeroises..‘The “ literature’” is very valuable. 

White the treatment accorded the various points as they come up is, of neces 
sity, very bref, itis surprising to see that so much material of an advanced char- 
acter, fondamental in its nature, could have been included in so small a space. 
‘Many interesting statements occur which one does not meet in the grammars 
ordinarily used. We refer brieily to afew of these statements which will be of 
Interest to many who do not have access to the book: 

1) + is also used to indicate the open esound é or & atising by vocalio mod- 
Aeation (Umlautrg) out of a, e. g.» JPYP xéra' (from zar', 8254), TPN r"énk 
(74g). . 

2) Instead of the long and involved statement concerning the occurrence of 
yat the end of a word, generally in use, Prof. Strack sums up the matter by 
saying that it occurs at the end of & word “when the word ends in‘] or in two 
consonants.” 

8) Syllables are (a) open, (b) shut, (c) opened (i. e., syllables whose originally. 
Aouble close has been removed by a helping vowel), (d)lotely shut i.e, those 
which were originally followed by a vowel which has Deen dropped). Examples 
of opened syllables are wp) and all Segholates, FAY} (= ni"=10); of loosely shut. 


“Ponta LINGUARUX OnIENTALIUM: Hesmxw Gnaxnan with Exercises, Literature and 
Vocabulary, by Hermann L. Strack, Ph.D, D.D., Professor Bxtraordinariue of Theology 1 
Berlin. ‘Translated from the Second German Baition. Cerlerahe and Lelprig: H. Reuther. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. 1885. Pp 0 
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syllables, the fst in D7YDYD (kin-phé-hém), the S'wa under 9 being treated as 
silent. Professor Strack’s theory of the syllable was published, in detail, in 
HepRaica, Vol. L., pp. 78-75. 

4) The D. 1. in DY! is explained on the ground that the punctuation pre- 
‘supposed the pronunciation stig 

'5) When the Hé Interrogative is written 73 before gutturals, the guttural is 
said to have D. f. implied. 

8) The nseparable prepositions before 71) are sid toe pointed with 
Paehih and D. f., as in FY 

7) Section 46 B., on the use of Wave Conjunctive, is espectally good, though 
of course condensed. 

8) Instead of “ tenses,” the word “moods” is used, as being a more suitable 
term, The terms “ Perfect” and “Imperfect are used rather than “ Past” and 
““Pature.”” “Voice ” js used instead of “ stem,” “species,” “conjugation.” 

9) “The Hebrew verb had its origin in the combination of a noun with the 
personal prononn.”” ‘The different position of the pronoun (at the end of the 
Perfect, at the beginning of the Imperfect), is easily intelligible, psychologically; 
in the completed action we are more particularly interested in the fact in an 
action which is not yet completed, we take more interest in the person of the 
agent.” 

10) Verbs Middle E and © are termed respectively “verbs with simple in- 
transitive vocalization,” and “ verbs with strong intransitive vocalization.”” ‘The 
‘passive is indicated (in Pi'xl and Hph'xl) by the dark vowel (if or 8).” 

11) The # of the Hyph, Impf., Inf. and Part. is thought to be lengthened 
from an original Y after the analogy of the vowel in Q'D!; while the fof the 
Tiph. Perf. is thought to have arisen through the influence of that of the Impf. 
‘The } of Y"3) Hiph'l is said to be completely thrust out by the heterogencous i. 

12) The change of X to is called (p.6) a vocalie modification, on p. 114, a 
half-lengthening (umlaxtung). ‘The peculiar character of this 6, as distinct from &, 
is thus clearly recognized. 

18) Baer’s policy of inserting D.1. in consonants other than aspirates is crit- 
fcized ag indefensible and, as carried out, inconsistent. ‘The repetition by Baer 
of the accents Sighalts, Zirok and the Tits is claimed to be without authority. 
Tustead of Qi, Qrré is used as the only correct form. 

‘These are only a few of the items of peculiar interest to which we might call 
attention, ‘The book is exceedingly free from error. While not all the views 
presented are entirely acceptable, we find very much that is new and, at the same 
time, well taken. A few of the questions which have suggested themselves are 
these : Why is the letter j used every-where, in a book for English readers, to rep- 
resent? Could not a more judicious use of italic type, 6. g., in the printing of 
the English equivalents of Hebrew phrases have been used to advantage? Why 
is the spelling “ genetive” adopted throughout ? Is not the change of ¥ to 8 or 
‘of ii to 5 better expressed by the term “hefghten” than by the indefinite term 
“Jengthen ” which applies more particularly to the change of Y tof or of & to a? 
‘When a full vowel becomes Swi (vocal) is it, strictly speaking, (p. 20) dropped? 
If there fs still a sound, is it not merely the change from one sound to another ? 
Not shortening, but volatilization ? Is it best to regard “IM occurring before 17> 
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as areal construct? Even in an elementary treatise, should not the old and ridie- 
‘lous doctrine of a union-rowel be discarded? Is the ¢ of the PYel (sometimes), 
Hiph,, Hiph. and Hithp. Inf. abs., sor 8? 

In this work, Dr. Strack has given an indication of the Hebrew leaming for 
which he is so well-known, not only in Europe, but also in America. But more 
than this, he has indicated his abilityfas a practical teacher. The book is fresh, 
vigorous, scientific. ‘There is no student of Hebrew who would not receive 
great profit from a thorough reading of it. It is a mistake to confine our work to 
any one grammar. Every author will throw new light on some points. For this 
‘work, as well as for the other important services of Prof. Strack, all biblical 
students are greatly indebted to him. Wruuras R. HARPER. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 
BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 
By Rev. B. Piox, Pa. D., 
Allegheny City, Pa. 


Ir. 
Psanans. 

IL, 7. Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 
‘When the time of the advent of Messiah will be near, then the blessed God 
‘will say to him: With him I will make a new covenant, And this is the time 
‘when he will acknowledge him as his son, saying “This day have I begotten 
thee."—Midrash Tiltim, fol. 8, col. 4. 

IL, 8. “Ask of me, and I shall give theo,” ete. 
Rabbi Jonathan said, there are three who used the word “ask” (Nw), viz., 
Solomon, Ahag and the King Messiah. Solomon, forit is written,"*In Gibeon 
the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night, and God said: Ask what 
I shall give thee” (1 Kgs.111.,5). Ahaz, for it is written : “Ask theo a sign. 
of the Lord thy God” (Isa. vit.,11). King Messiah, for itis written: Ask 
of me,” ete.—Bereshith Rabba, sec. 44. 

UL, 12. “Kiss the son, lest he be angry.” 
A king was angry with his subjects. ‘They appeal to his son requesting him 
to intercede on their bebalf before his father. When their wish was com- 
plied with, they sang songs of praise to the king. But he rebuked them, say- 
ing: Not unto me, but unto my son belongs your thankfulness; for were it 
not for his sike, my wrath would have destroyed you.—Midrash Tiltim, 
fol. 4, col. 22 





TNot only the anclont Synagogue, but also tho 
seoond Pealm of tho Messiah. ‘Thus Rasht (#1105) sa 


ao ages Interpreted the 
‘explained this peslm 


‘td the Meseiab fs the King Meseeb; thus our forefathers havo explained 
‘Tho Christians interpret it of Jesus, and for ths they refer to “Tho Lord hath 

‘Aden Erva 1107, who gives a double interpretation, apply= 
{ng ether to David or to the Messiah, evidently prefers the Messianic appllcation, and says, “Due 
‘tit be interpreted of the Mesciab, the matter is much clearer.” 
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XVILL., 50. “ Great deliverance giveth he to his king; and sheweth merey to his 
anointed, to David, and to his seed for evermore.” 
Rabbi Jehuda, the son of Simeon, said in the name of Rabbi Samuel, the son 
of Rabbi Isaac, The King Messiah, whether he belong to the living or to the 
dead, his name is to be David. Rabbi Tanchuma said, I give the reason: it 
{is not written “great deliverance giveth he to his king, and sheweth mercy to 
his anointed and David,” but “to David, and to his seed for evermore.”— 
Midrash Eeha or Lamentations ., 18. 
‘The rabbis say, The King Messiah, whether he belong to the living or to the 
dead, his name is to be David. Rabbi Tanchuma proves this from Ps. xvii. 
60. Rabbi Joshua said, Tsemach (i. e., branch) will be his name; Rabbi 
‘Judan, the son of Rabbi Ibu, said, Menachem (i. ¢., comforter) will be his 
name. Rabbi Hanina, the son of Abahu, said, One must not think that they 
contradict each other, since both names are one and the same thing. The fol- 
lowing, narrated by Rabbi Judan, the son of Rabbi Ibu, will prove it: A 
‘certain Jew was engaged in ploughing. His ox bellowed. An Arab passing, 
‘and hearing the ox bellow, said, Son of a Jew, son of a Jew, loose thy oxen, 
and loose thy ploughs, for the temple is laid waste. ‘The ox bellowed a sec- 
ond time. The Arab said to him, Yoke thine oxen, and fit thy ploughs, for 
‘King Messiah has just been bom. ‘The Jew said, What is hisname? Men- 
achem (i. e. comforter). He asked further, What is the name of his father ? 
‘Hezekiah, replied the other. Whence is he? asked the Jew. From the royal 
palace of Bethlehem-Judah, replied the Arab. At this the Jew sold his oxen 
‘and his ploughs, and became a seller of infants’ swaddling-clothes. And he 
‘went about from town to town till he reached Bethlehem. All women 
Dought of him; but the mother of Menachem bought nothing. When the 
‘other women said to her, Mother of Menachem! mother of Menachem! come 
and buy something for thy son, she replied, I would rather strangle the enemy 
of Israel, for on that same day on which my son was born, the temple was 
destroyed. ‘They replied, We hope that as the temple was destroyed for his 
sake, it will also be rebuilt for his sake. ‘The mother said, I have no money. 
‘The Jew replied, What matters it? Buy bargains for him, and if you have 
no money to-day, after some days I will come back and receive it. When he 
‘came back and inquired of the mother after the welfare of the child, she re- 
plied: After the time you saw me last, winds and tempests came and snatched 
him away from me.—Jerus. Berachoth, fol. 5, col. 14 

XX,,7 (AV. verse 6). “Now know I that the Lord saveth his anointed.” 
‘Targum: Now I know that the Lord redeemeth his Messiab. 

XXL, 2 (AV. verse 1). “The king shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord.” 
‘Torgun.: The King Messiah shall rejoice in thy strength, Lord. 











TA parallel passage is in Midrash on Lamentation, 1, which see further on. 
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XNIL, 8. “Thou settest crown of pure gold on his head.” 
An earthly king does not suffer another to use his crown. But in the future 
God will set his own crown on King Messiab, as it is sald: “Tis head is as 
the most fine gold, his locks are bushy, and black as a raven” (Song of Sol. 
¥_,11), and “thou settest a crown,” ete.—Bidrash on Hzadua, sec. 8, 

XXL, 5, “Honor and majesty thou hast laid upon him.” 
God covers the King Messiah with his garment.—emidbar Rabba, or Mid- 
rash on Numbers, sec. 15. 

XXL, 7, “For the King trusteth in the Lord.” 
‘Targum: For the King Messiah trusteth in the Lond 

ZXNIL, 7. “All they that see me laugh me to seom, they shoot out the lip, they 
shake the head.” 

Our rabbis have handed down: At the time when Messial: comes, he will 
stand on the roof of the temple and will call to the Israelites, saying: Ye 
pious sufferer, the time of your redemption is at hand, and if you believe, 
rejoice over my light, which rises upon you, for it is sald: “Anise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee (Isa. 2x., 1). 
‘And upon you alone it rises, for itis said: “For behold, the darkness shall 
‘cover the earth, and gross darkness the people” (verse 2). In that same hour, 
‘the Holy One, blessed be he! will make vise his light, wbich is the light of 
‘the Messiah and of the Israelites, and all will walk to the light of King Mes- 
siah and of Israel, as it is sald: “And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising” (verse 8). ‘They will come also 
‘and lick up the dust under the feet of King Messiah, as itis said: “And liek up 
the dust of thy feet” (Isa. xtx., 28). They will come and fall upon their 
faces before Messiah and before Israel and exclaim: We will be thine and 
Tarael’s servants, and each Israelite will have 2800 servants, as it is said: 
“Tn those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall take hold of the skirt 
‘of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with you; for we have heard that 
God is with you™ (Zech. vit. 28). Rabbi Simeon ben Pasi said : In that 
hour, the Holy One, blessed be he! lifts up the Messiah to the highest heav- 
‘ens and spreads over him the splendor of his glory before the nations of the 
‘world and before the impious Persians. ‘The Holy One then said to him: 
Ephraim,—Messiah, our righteousness ! judge them and do as thy soul pleas- 
eth ; for wore it not for my compassion which I have shown unto thee in such 
1 degree, they would have soon killed thee at once, as itis said: “Is Ephraim 
my dear son? Ishe pleasant child? For since I spake against him, I do 
‘earnestly remember him still; therefore my bowels are troubled for him ; I 
will surely have merey upon him, saith the Lord” (Jer. xxxt.,20). Why 



































2 That this Penim was interpreted by the rabbis ofthe Messiah, 1s also admitted by Kimeh in 
‘hs commentary on vorse 1. 
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oes he say : I wil surely have merey? It is written : “I will have merey,”” 
‘because at the time when he was bound in prison they gnashed with their 
teeth and twinkled with their eyes and shook their heads and opened their 
‘mouths, as it is said: “All they that see me laugh me to scorn, they shoot 
out the ip, they shake the head,” ete. (Pe. xxi, 7). It is written, “I will 
surely have merey ” because at the time when he goes forth from prison, not 
only one kingdom or two kingdoms will surround him, but one hundred and 
forty kingdoms. But the Holy One, blessed be he! says to him: Ephraim, 
Messiah, my righteousness! be not afraid of them, for all they will die by the 
breath of thy lips, as itis said, “And with the breath of his lips shall he slay 
‘the wicked” (Iea. xx. 4). ‘The Holy One, blessed be his name! at once made 
seven baldachins of precious stones, pearls and emeralds, and through each 
aldachin flow four streams of wine, milk, honey, and pure balm. The Holy 
‘One, blessed be he! embraces him then in the presence of the righteous, and 
leads him to the baldachin, and all the righteous see him. The Holy One, 
blessed be he! then speaks to them: Righteous ones of the world! Ephraim, 
the Messiah, my Righteousness, has not received half of his pains, there 
is yet one measure which belongs to him, and which no eye in the world has 
seen, as it is said: “An eye hath not seen, O God, beside thee” (Isa. LXIV., 
4). In that hour, the Holy One, blessed be he! calls the North and South 
and says to them: Accumulate and gather before Ephraim the Messiah, my 
Righteousness, all Kinds of spices of the garden Eden, as itis said: “Awake, 
(© north wind, and come, thou south; blow upon my garden, that the spices 
‘thereof may flow out,” ete. (Song of Sol. rv., 16), and “Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come” (Isa. xx.,1). In that hour, the Holy One, blessed be he! says 
to Zion: Arise. It answered before him: Lord of the Universe! Stand 
‘thou at the head, and [bebind thee! He said: Thou hast spoken very well, 
for itis said : “Now will I rise, saith the Lord; now will I be exalted; now 
‘will Lift up myself” (Isa, xxxuu., 10) —Yalkut on Isa. 1x., fo. 58, e014. 
‘XXIL, 15. “ My strength is dried up like a potsherd.” 

‘When the Son of Davia will come, they will bring iron sticks and place them 
on his neck, till his stature is pressed down and he cries and weeps and, lifting 
up his voice, says: Lord of the Universe ! how much strength have I still! how 
‘much spirit have I yet ! how much breath is still in me, and how many mem- 
bers are there yet! Am Inot of flesh and blood? At that hour the son of 
David {weeps and says: “‘ My strength is dried up like a potsherd.” The 
‘Holy One, blessed be he! then gays to him: Ephraim, Messiah, my Righteous- 
ness! Thou hast already taken upon thee this (suftering) since the days of 
ereation ; let thy suffering be like mine which I felt at the time when Nebu- 
chadnezzar,the impious, went up and destroyed my house, and burned the 
temple, and has banished me and my children among the nations of the world. 
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By thy life and the life of my head! ever since I have not returned to my 
throne. And if thou wilt not believe this, behold the dew which is upon my 
head, as itis said: “ For my head is filled with dew” (Song of Sol. v., 2). In 
that hour Messiah says to him: Lord of the Universe! now my mind has be- 
‘come easier within mo, for itis sufficient for the servant to be like his master. 
—Yalkut on Isa, 12, fol. 58, col. 4. 

‘XXII, 5. “Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies.” 
God said to the Israelites: In the days of the Messiah, I will prepare before 
you a table, and the Gentiles, by seeing this, will be confused, as the psalmist 
says: “Thou preparest,” ete., and as the prophet says: “Behold my servants 
shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty” (Isa. Lxv.,18).—Midrask on Numbers, 
see. 21. 

XXXVL, 9. ‘In thy light shall we see light.” 

‘What is meant here ? No other light than the light of the Messiah —Yulkut 
1, fol. 58, col. 8. 

XLY., 2 “Thou art fairer than the children of man.” 

‘Targum: Thy beauty, O King Messiah, is superior to that of the sons of men. 

L., 2. “ Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined.”” 

‘There are four appearances. ‘The first in Egypt, for itis sald: “Give ear,O 
Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like a flock; thou that dwellest 
between the cherubims, shine forth (Ps. 13¢xx., 2). ‘The second, at the giving 
of the law, for it is sald: “He shined forth from Mount Paran” (Deut. 
20Ou., 2), ‘The third is in the time of Gog and Magog, for itis said: “O 
Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth, O God, to whom vengeance be- 
Jongeth, shew thyself ” (Ps. xctv.,1); and the fourth is in the time of the 
‘Messiah, for it is said: “Out of Zion,” ete.—Siphre (ed. Friedmann) p. 1484, 
EXL, 6. “Thou wilt prolong the king’s life.” 

‘Targum: Thou wilt prolong the days of King Messiah. 

In Pirke Blieser,c. 19, Adam is thus introduced: God shewed to me David, 
the son of Jesse, who was to rule in the future; at this I took seventy years 
of my years of life and gave it to him, as it is said: “‘Thou wilt prolong the 
King’s life.” 

LXL, 8. “That I may daily perform my vows.” 

‘Targum: And in the day when the King Messiah will be magnified to reign 
asa King. 

LXVIIL,, 81. “Princes shall come out of Egypt.” 

‘Egypt will bring presents to the Messiah. Lest it be thought that he (Mes- 
siah) would not accept them from them, the Holy One, blessed be he! said to 
Messiah “Accept them, for they prepared a reception to my children in 
Egypt.”—Tulmud Pesackim, tol. 118, col. 2.1 


"A similar statement is given inthe Midrash on Bxodus, see. 8. 
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LXXIL, 1. “Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness unto 
‘the King’s son.” 

‘Targum: O God, give the decrees of thy judgments to the King Messiah, and 
‘thy righteousness to the Son of David the king. 

‘The Midrash on the Psalms refers this to the Messiah, with reference to Isa. 
2X1, 1.5 (fol. 27, col. 4). 

LXSIL,, 10. “The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents,” ete. 
One of the common people said to Rabbi Hoshaya: In case I tell you anice 
thing, would you repeat it in the college in my name? Whatis it? All the 
presents which our father Jacob gave to Esau the nations of the world will 
once return to the King Messiah, as it is said: “The kings of Tarshish,” ete. 
Ut is not written they sball bring ” (1X13), but “ they shall retum” (19107). 
‘Truly, said Rabbi Hoshaya, Thou hast said a nice thing, and I will publicly 
repeat it in thy name.— Midrash on Genesis or Bereshith Rabba, sec. 78. 

‘LLXXIL., 16. “ And there shall be an handful of cor in the earth upon the top of 
‘the mountains.”* 

‘When will this be? In the days of the Messiah.—Tunchuma, fol. 79, col. 4. 
As the first redeemer fed the people with manna (ef. Exod. xv1., 4), 50 too 
‘will the last Redeomer send manna down, as it is said:: “And there shall be,” 
ete.—Midrash on Eecesiastes 1,9. 

‘The Talmud refers to our passage in the following manner: Rabban Gama- 
liel was sitting one day explaining to his disciples that in the future (i. €., 
‘Messianic days) a woman will give birth every day; for it is said: “She 
‘travails and brings forth at once” (Jer. Xxxr., 8). A certain disciple sneer- 
ingly said, “There is no new thing under the sun” (Becles. r.,9). “Come,” 
said the rabbi, “and I will show thee something similar, even in this world ;” 
and he showed him a hen which Inid eggs every day. Again Gamaliel sat 
and expounded that in the future world the trees will bear fruit every day ; 
for it is said : “ And it shall bring forth boughs and bear fruit” (Bzek. xv1t., 
28), As the boughs grow every day, so will the fruit grow every day. The 
same disciple sneeringly said: “There is nothing new under the sun.” 
“Come,” said the rabbi, “and I will show thee something like it even now, 
{in this age;” and he directed him to a eaper-berry which bears fruit and 
leaves at all seasons of the year. Again, as Gamaliel was sitting and expound- 
{ng to his disciples that the land of Israel in the Messianic age would produce 
‘cakes and clothes of the finest wool, for it is said: “There shall be an hand- 
ful of cornt in the earth.” ‘That disciple again sneeringly remarked: “ There 
is nothing new under the sun.”2—Tulm, Shabbath, fol. 80, col. 2 








1 He translates NOD clothes from D°DD in Geo. xxxvil, 3,2, and 72 he takes to mena food, 
ene. 


1A parallel passage is found Kedhuboth, fl. 1, col. 
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LXXIL, 17, “His name shall endure for ever; his name shall be continued as 
long as the sun.” 
‘The application of this verse to the Messiah is very often found in the Tal- 
mud. Besides the passage already quoted to Gen. x11x., 10, we read: Seven 
things were created before the world. These are the Law, for it is said “The 
Lord possessed me in the beginning of his ways, before his works of old” 
(Prov. vir, 29). Repentance, for it is said: “Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world. ...thow 
saidst: Return, yo children of men” (Ps. x¢.,2,8). ‘The garden of Eden, 
for itis said: “ And the Lord God planted the garden before (D"1p19)" (Gen. 
uf,, 8). Hell for itis said: “For Tophet is ordained of old” (Isa, xxx., 88). 
‘Phe glorious throne, and the site of the sanctuary, for it is said : “ ‘The gloxi- 
ous throne called from the beginning, and the place of our sanctuary” (Jer. 
XVI, 12). ‘The name of the Messiah, for it is said: “ His name shall endure 
for ever, before the sun (existed) his name was Yinnon."!—Tulm. Pesachim, 
fol. 64, col. 1; Nedarim, fol. 39, c01. 2. 

LXXX,, 17, “And upon the son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself.” 
‘Targum: And upon King Messiah whom thou hast strengthened for thee. 

LXXXIYV., 9, “And look upon the face of thine anointed.” 
‘Targum: And look upon the face of thy Messiah. 

UXXXIX,, 27, “And I will make him my first-born.” 
Iwill make the King Messiah my first-born, for itis written “And I will,” ete. 

LXXXIX,, 51. “Wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine an- 
ointed.” 
Rabbi Jannal said: If you see one generation after auother blaspheming, expect: 
the feet of the King Messiah, as it is written, “ Wherewith they have,” ete— 
Midvash on the Song of Solomon t1., 18. 

XC., 15, “Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, and 
the years wherein we have seen evil.” 
‘This passage is quoted twice in Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 99, eo). 1, with refer~ 











1 Tm one ofthe prayers for the day of atonement wo read the following concerning Tamon, 
shoving that the Synagogue always regarded Yinnon as the Messiah: * Before He created any- 
thing, Ho established lls dwelling and Vinnon the lofty armory He established from the begia- 
Ilo before any peoplecr language. He counselled to auifer His divine presence to rest ehere, 
that those who err might be guided ito the path of recitnde. Though thelr wickedness be far 
grant, yot hath He caused repentance to precede {t when Ho suid: “Wash ye, cleanse your 
fives." ‘Though He should be exceedingly angry with His people, yet will the Holy One not 
waken all His wrath, Webavo hitherto been out off through our evil deeds, yet hast thou, O 
Our Hock! not brought consummation on us. Sfessiali our Righteousness fs dopnrted from us 
forror has selzed us, and we have none to Justify us. He bath borne the yoko of our iniquites, 
fund our transgression, and is woutded becuse of our transgression, He Beareth our sins On Hs 
Shoulder, that He may find pardon for ovr iniquties. We shall be Besled by His wound, atthe 
{Ume that the Bternal wil create Him asa new ereature. 0 bring Him up from the eirole of the 
‘earth, rai bim up from Sel, to assemble wea eecond time on Mount Lebanon, by the band of 
inner 
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ence to the Messianic age, in the following manner: A certain Sadducee came 
to Rabbi Ababu: When will the Messish come? He replied: When dark- 
ness covers this people. He said to him: Will you curse me? He replied: 
‘The Seripture writes “For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, and 
‘gross darkness the people; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee” (Isa. xx.,2). Rabbi Elieser says: ‘The days of the 
‘Messiah are forty years, because it is said: “Forty years long was I grieved 
‘with this generation” (Ps. xcy., 10). Rabbi Eleasar, the son of Asariah, 
said, Seventy years, for it is said: “And it shall come to pass in that day, 
‘that Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years, according to the days of a king” 
(Isa. scxn., 15). Who is that strange king? Answer, It is the Messiah. 
‘Rabbi says, Three generations, as it is said: “They shall fear thee as 
Jong as the sun and moon endure, from generation to generation” (Ps.1XX11., 
5). Rabbi Hillel said : There will be no Messiah for Israel, because they have 
enjoyed him already in the days of Hezekiah. Said Rav Joseph: May God 
pardon Rabbi Hillel. When was Hezekiah? During the first temple; and 
Zechariah prophesied during the second temple, and said: “Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy king com- 
eth unto thee: he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an 
‘ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass” (Zech. xx.,9). We have the tradition 
that Rabbi Elieser said: The days of the Messiah will be forty years. Itis 
‘written in one place: “And be humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, 
‘and fed thee with manna” (Deut. vn, 8), and in another place: “Make us 
‘glad according to the days” ete. (—showing that the blessedness under the 
‘Messiah must be in exact compensation for previous misery). Rabbi Dosa 
said, Four hundred years, because in one place it is written: “They shall 
afflict them four hundred years” (Gen. xv., 3), and in another place: “Make 
us glad according to the days,” ete. 
‘Rabbi Berachya said in the name of Hiya: The days of the Messiah will be 
six hundred years, for it is said: “For as the days of a tree are the days of 
‘my people” (Isa. 1xv., 22). The root of a tree lasts 600 years. Rabbi Elieser 
‘says, One thousand years, because it is said: “‘The day of vengeance is in my 
heart” (Isa. rxu., 4). A day of the blessed God is a thousand years. Rabbi 
‘Joshua says, Two thousand years, because the Scripture teaches: “Make us 
glad according to the days,” ete. ‘The word “days” signifies at least two 
days of God.— Yalkut on Psalm 1xxu1., 5. 

XCY., 7. “To-day if ye will hear his voice.” 
‘Rabbi Acha said in the name of Rabbi Tanchum, the son of Rabbi Hiya: It 
the Isractites would only repent one day, the son of David would soon come; 
this is the explanation of “To-day if ye will hear,” ete.—Jerus. Tanith, fol. 
64, col. 1. 
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Rabbi Jochanan said: God said to the Israelites, Though Thave fixed a cer- 
tain time for the coming of the Son of David, he will come at that time, 
‘whether they repent or do not repent. But when they repent only one day, 
Iwill bring him even before that time, ‘This is the meaning of the words: 
‘To-day, if you will hear,” eto—3fidvash on Bzodus, 200.25. 

‘Rabbi Levi said: If the Israelites would only repent one day, they would be 
redeemed and the Son of David would immediately come. Why? ‘For he 
{sour God, and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand. 
‘To-day if yo will hear his voiee."—Midrash on Song of Solomon V., 2. 

‘Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, once found Elijah standing at the door of the 
cave of Rabbi Simon, the son of Yochal, and said to him: Shall attain the 
‘world to come? Elijah replied: If it pleaseth to thee, Lord. Rabbi Joshua, 
‘the son of Levi, said: I see two, but I hear the voice of three. He also asked: 
‘When will Messiah come? Elijah replied: Go and ask himself. And where 
does hie abide? At the gate of the city. And how is he tobe known? He 
is sitting among the poor and sick, and they open their wounds and bind them 
‘up again all at once; but he opens only one, and then he opens another, for 
he thinks, perhaps I may be wanted, and then I must not be delayed. Rabbi 
Joshua went to him and said: Peace be upon theo, my master and my Lord. 
He replied, Peace be upon thee, son of Levi. ‘The rabbi then asked him: 
When will my Lord come? He replied, To-day. Rabbi Joshua went back 
to Elijah, who asked him: What did he (Messiah) say to thee? Tle replied, 
Peaco be upon thee, son of Levi; to which Elijah said: By this he has as- 
sured thee and thy father of the world to come. Rabbi Joshua said: He has 
deceived me, for he said to mo that he will come to-day, and yet he did not 
come, Elijah sald to him: He said to thee “to-day,” that is “to-day if ye 
‘ill hear his voice.”"—Tatnud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 2. 





OX., 1. “Sit thou at my right hand.” 


In the future God will seat the King Messiah at his right, for it is said: “The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand,” and Abraham will be 
seated at the left. And Abrabam’s face will become pallid and he will say: 
‘The son of my son sits at the right and Isit at the left. But the Holy One, 
blessed be he! will appease him, saying: The soh of thy son sits at my right, 
and I sit at your right hand.—_Médrash on Psalm xvrm., 85 (86 in Hebrew). 


OX,,% The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion, rule thou in 


‘the midst of thine enemies.” 
Ina very curious and mystic interpretation of the pledges which Tamar had, 
according to Rabbi Hunya, by the Holy Ghost, asked of Judah, our passage 
and Isa. x1.,1 is referred to. ‘Thus the “seal” is interpreted as signifying 
the kingdom, as itis said, “Set me as a seal upon thy heart” (Song of Sol. 
‘yur, 6), and “Though Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim king of Judah, were the 
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signet upon my right hand, yet would I pluck thee thenee (Jer. xxm., 24). 

‘The “ bracelets” denote the Sanhedrim, which is marked by a lace of blue, as. 
its sald: “A lace of blue” (Exod. xxxrx., 81), and“ thy staff;” this de- 
notes the King Messiah, for it is said: “And there shall come forth a rod out 
of the stem of Jesse” (Isa. x1.,1), and ‘The rod of thy strength shall the 
Lord send out of Zion."—Midrash Bereshith or on Genesis, se. 85 (on chapter 
xxxvme, 18). 
On Num. xvu., 6, 8, the Midrash remarks that Aaron's rod was in the hands 
of every king till the destruction of the temple, when it was hid. ‘This same 
rod will in the future be again in the hands of the Messiah, as its said: 
‘The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength,” ete—Midrash Bemidbar or on 
Numbers, see. 18. 

CXVL,, 8. “Iwill walk before the Lord in the land of the living.” 

‘Why did al the fathers wish to be buried in the land of Israel? Rabbi Eleazar 
said: There is some mystery about it. Rabbi Joshua the son of Levi referred 
to “I will walk before the Lord,” ete. Our rabbis said in the name of Rabbi 
Chelto: There are two reasons why the fathers wished to be buried in the 
Holy Land, 1) becanse the dead of this land will rise first to a new lie in the 
days of the Messiah, and 2) because they enjoy the years of the Messiah. 
Midrash Bereshith Rabba or on Genesis, ec. 98 (on chapter Xr, 29). 

OXVL,, 18. “I will take the cup of salvation.” 

In the future God will give the Israelites to drink from four cups, as itis 
said: ‘The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my eup” (Ps. 
XVE, 6); “Iwill take the cup of salvation,” and ‘Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence....my cup runneth over’”(Ps. xxi, 8). Ttis not 
‘written (Ps. cxV1.,18) “cup of salvation,” but “cup of salvations,"! which 
‘means one cup in the day of Messiah and one in the day of Gog and Magog. 
—Midrash Bereshith Ratha or on Genesis, see. 88 (on ebapter xx., 9 869.) 

CXXXIL, 17. “There will Imake the hom of David to bud; Thave ordained a 
lamp for mine anointed.” 








1m the Hebrew the word “salvation” isin the plural. 

The Talmud quotes our passage in the following manner : “The Holy One, blessed be He! 
‘wil make a banquet for the righteous, on the day when He will accomplish His loving kindnees 
to the seed of Tanne. At the close of the banquet, they will give the cup of blescing to Abraham 
tobless. No, he will cay, bagat Ishmael. They will and St to Teane saying, Take and blees i. 
No, he wil say, [begat Haan. Take and biess ft they will say to Jacob. No, he will sey to them, 
‘because I married two sisters simultaneously, which the law wil afterwards probit. Take and 
bless it, they will say to Moses. No, be will say, Iwas not found worthy to enter the land of 
Iarael either alive or dead. ‘Take and bless st, they will aay to Joshua. No, be will say, I wad 
‘not found worthy to leave behind a on, as ts written: “Ntn his eon, Joshua bison" (Chron, 
‘il, 2, Take and bless i, they will say to David. Twi do so, be will say, and it becomes mo to 
00, for it is said: “wii take the cup of salvation, and eal upon the name of the Lord.” The 
‘sume we also ind inthe Fathut on our passage, fol 6, eo. 1.—Ceaachimn, £0.18, 0.2. 
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Rabbi Hanina sald: Since you keop a continual lamp, you will be found 
worthy to receive the light of the Messiah, as it is said: “ There will I make 
‘the hom,” ete.-Vayikra Rabba or Midrash on Leviticus, ee. 81 (on chapter 
XXIV, 8). 

OXLIL, 5, “I cried unto thee, © Lord; Isald, Thou art my refuge and my por 
tion in the land of the living.” 

It is written “I eried unto the Lord,” ete., but is there another land of the 

living besides ‘Tyre and her surroundings, because there is every thing in 

abundance, and you (David) say: “My portion is in the land of the living?” 

But the meaning is, there is aland whose dead will rise at first in the days 

3 of the Messiah.—Bereshith Rabba or Midrash on Genesis, sec. 74 (on chapter 
XXXI, 8). 





THRONE-INSCRIPTION OF SALMANASSAR II. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Gol. I. 1, Salmaneser, the powerful king, the king of maltitudes, 
the king without a rival, the monarch (2) 
the subduer(?) of the four regions, who breaks (the might) 
of princes, who erushed the totality of all his enemies like vessels, 
6.the manly, the mighty, who neither spares 
nor favors in battle, the son of Asurnazirpal, 
ing of multitudes, king of the land of Assyria, son of Tiglathadar, 
ing of multitudes, king of the land of Assyria. ‘The con- 
10, querér from the upper sea to the lower sea. ‘The lands of Chatti, Lubuti 
Adri, Lebanon, Kui 
‘Tabuli, Mytelone I traversed, and 
to the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
To the help of (or, to avenge) Morodach-sum-iddin 
15.to the land of Akkad I went, 
Col. IL. 1. Merodach-bél-usate, his step-brother (2), I 
defeated. Into Cutha, Babylon, Borsippa 
Tentered. Sacrifices to the gods of the cities of 
Alkkad I sacrificed. ‘To the land of Chaldea 
T descended, ‘Tribute from all the princes of the land 
8.of Chaldea I received——At that time 
the groat wall of my city Axur and its (outor) wall, which 
the kings, my forefathers, who preceded me, formerly 
had built—these walls were fallen down and 
hhad become old, From the bronze.....(?) gate of the city 
30.28 far as to the river Tigris, during high water for the first time, 
I brought my sacrifices. ‘Their places T cleansed, 
their foundations I reached. With huge mountain stones 
from their foundation to their top 
Ibuilt them. I prepared a tablet. 
16. The tablets of the kings, my fathers, I restored to their place. 
Col. IIL. 1. In those days the god Kiduda, the guardian of the wall, 
together with the wall itself, had become ruined. I made it 
anew.——May a future prince renew the walls 
(when) fallen, (and) return the inscription to its place. 
5, Aur shall hear his prayer. 
‘The name of the great wall (is) Sa-Melammusu-Mata-Katmu 
‘The name of its (outer) wall, Munirriti-Kibrité (cate 
‘The god Ula (is) the guardian of its city, the god Kidudu the guardian of its 
‘The name of the bronze gate of ‘the city which belonged to the great wall is 
‘Nirab-Kal-Mataté-Santkat-Malké, 
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The doubtfulness of the signs so indicated in the remaining lines makes the 
‘translation dificult, inasmuch as the construction in itself is peculiar. I shall, 
therefore, offer only a few notes by way of explanation. 

Nores, 

For convenience sake I have denominated the above inscription the Throne- 
Inscription of Salmaneser IT, the name being suggested by the throne-like seat 
‘upon which a life-size figure of the king is sculptured. The stone, which is of dark 
granular basalt, in consequence of which the writing is somewhat indistinct, was 
found by Sir A. H. Layard about fifty miles below Nimroud on the Tigris in the 
great mound of Chalab-Shergat, which is supposed to have been the site of the 
-AWur, the primitive capital of Assyria. It is now in the British Museum, where, 
during my visit in the summer of 85, I made the above copy, which may be com- 
pared with that published in Layard’s “Cuneiform Inseriptions,” pp. 76,77. 

cont. 

J. The remaining traces of the last sign in Salmancser are of Sak, ri8, not 
bar, mai, as in Layard. 

2. usumgallu—t have translated this word “monarch (?),” regarding it as 
the same word which occurs in Sb 125 (Del. AL. 3) where the sign tak, Sum is 
written, and the whole equated with the non-Semitie usumgal. The ideogram 
equals bul (pul}+gal. Now gal equals raba great, and bul equals u-sum 
= 8di88u, Sb IM, ef. Se 17. The word would, according to this, mean “the 
one great (one)” = “monarch,” “‘supreme ruler,” ete. In Asurnas. I. 19, we find, 
usumgallu ékdu kaSid alani u bursani, i.e, “the powerful usumgallu 
the conqueror of cities and mountains.” Lhoteky, “Inaugural Dissertation,” trans- 
lates without remark “eine jugendkraftige Hyine(?)” ete. This meaning sooms to 
‘agree better with the passage IT R 19, 62. 0: kakku 3a kima uumgalli 
¥alamta ikkalu, i.e,, “the weapon which, like an usumgallu, devours the 
dead body.” Ta view ofthis passage, the latter sign of the dengram maybe better 
explained through Sb 172, where, in the non-Semitic column, pur is given, and in 
the Assyrian column paSaru set loose, free, the original idea being doubtless that 
of the Aramaic WWD divide, separate. 

& ka-ba-nit-ea.—Unknown. Ihave translated “subduer(?),” the context 
requiring some word like “overcome” or “erush.” 

4 kullaté 4a kall&t—Por this double construction ef. I R. 68, col. I, 1 
29; Sar ildni ilani Sa ilani equals “the king of all the gods.” 

5. Of Khorsabad Inscription, 14: m&t16 nakiré kéligun karpanis 
ubappt all hostile lands like pots Ibroke to pieces. Oppert translates karpanit 
ubappi by “terrore implevi,” which is altogether wrong. Cf. also Sargon I R, 
86. 9: mataté Kalitina kima hag-bat-ti (= hagbaté) udakkiku. Cf. 
farther Botts 164 10, nd see Lyon's Sargou, p. 60. Cf. Aram. NBYIT tu, pot, 
and Syriac Bg. 
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6 udakkiku—I1, from dakaku— Heb, and Aram. [9% to break to piece. 
From this stem comes the abstract noun dukkakittu, a syn. of sib: 
explained through the Sum. tur-+tur = small small or very small. See Del. in 
Lote Tig. p. 149. 

10. Lubut&—This country, or rather mountainous district, is also men- 
tioned by Asurnazirpal in connection with Lebanon, he having sacked the country 
and harvested its crops: Sé’am u Sinnu Sa mat Lubuti épidi, I R25. 82; 
L¢.83, @ldni Sa matLubuti aktasad. Norris, Dic, p. 664, referring to th 
passage, says it is ‘a district upon the Orontes;” but he reads it falsely Labuti. 

IL Kui—In south-east of Cilicia. 








cot. at 
Marduk-bel-usate.—According to the “synchronous history,” ete, (IT R, 
50 seq, and Salm. Ob. 74 seq, ete.) after Merodaktumiddin, the king of 
Babslon), had aseended the throne of his father, Mardukbélusatd 
Merodak is the lord of help) revolted against him. Salmaneser descended 
from the north to the assistance of Merodakénmiddin, and put to death his rival 
brother and those who rebelled with him, 

5 Barrdni....kalisunu.—Of, the Heb. construction with DD, ¢. £, Ps. 
vin, 8: DPD D'S9N) M3; ‘ 

9. abulli éri(?)—The sign following abulli is rendered, St 114, by ra 
Bronze; but whether it isto be taken alone here, and the following sign likewise 
to be regarded independently as an additional defining word, perhaps equal to 
rapiu (Jal = rapadu, e.g, V R.30, 73, « 0, and the sign in question is evi- 
dently composed of ¥al-+u) wide, or whether both signs form one ideogram, is 
not certain, ‘They are, however, usually combined. Cf. VR. 83; II. 24, and fur- 
ther, L c., TV. 88, and VI. 39. 

















con. m1 

1. iu Kidudu.—Otherwise unknown in the Assyrian Pantheon. Likewi 
au U18 (18). 

6, Sa-melammusu-mata-katmu—i. e, “the one whose splendor covers 
the land.” 

7. diru—Here determinative before Salbu. The diiru proper was the 
wall inside of the moat; Sal hu, the one on the outside, See Lyon's Sargon, 

Munirriti-kibrité the one who causes the (four) regions to tremble. 
nardtu means “to wage war,” VR IIT.58; VI.72; also “to waver,” “give was 
Sm. Asurb. 125, 19, ul iniruta Sépake thy fect shall not give way, shake, Lay. 
33.9, ete. 

9,10. nirab-kal-mataté-sanikat-malké the entrance of all lands, the 
oppressor of princes. 

1, umménu—There are two words: 1) “army,” “host;” 2) “ski 

mus-té-ir—Part, [ile from WW direct, be right, Tle, rule. 
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13 muinit-sabgdté the one who weakens the porerful—muini’ IT, from 
aniSu to De weak; IT, weaken; root W3X- Babgu, syn. of dannu strong ; of. 
‘Asurn. II. 106; Del. Lots Tig, 224; ef. also IT R.29, 10, e, 4; V R.20; Rev. 14, 
6; VR. 28, 12,¢,f; ILR.29, 10, o,d; V R.9, 106, ete, ote. 

14, us8ib.—Probably a Py form from IW) sit, dell. 

air multarbi the subjugator of the porerful—Equals mustarbi 

16 ikkibsa 1a magari the merciless punishment, 

It is to be noted further, that, in the last three lines, the names of the gates 
‘occur, though the usually accompanying fumu name is omitted : 

14. abulli Sama¥ door of the Sun-god. 

35. abulli Magal nari(?) door of the river Magal. 

1G. abulli ti-sir(2) (Lay. ri(22)) door of ti-eér(?). 








“THE SEMITES.” 
By Proresson W. VorcK, 
Untvorsity of Dorpat. 





Utvansiated from Herog's Real-Bucyblopeedie, by Prot.D. M. Welton, D. D., Toronto Baptist 
College, Toronto, Ont) 

‘We first meet with this name in the table of nations in Gen. x. While this 
table traces the totality of the nations existing at the time of the author to the 
sons of Noah, in verse 22 it designates Sem (see art. Noah. vol. X., page 618) as 
the progenitor of the nations called Blam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. 
Conformable to the interpretation of eastern nations and to the biblical use of 
‘words, as also to the geographical situation of the countries, Elam is the people 
and land east of the lower Tigris, south of Assyria and Media, answering nearly 
to the later Susiana and Elymais; Asshur the provinee of Assyria, inthe original 
sense the province situated east of the ‘Tigris with its capital Nineveh opposite to 
the modern Mosul; Arphaxad Asperexix (7), according to Schrader, Babylonia, 
But according to the table of nations, Hebrews and Arabians are also to be con- 
sidered as descendants of Arphaxad. For Eber, from whom Joktan and Peleg 
spring, is represented as a grandson of Arphaxad. ‘The Joktanites are Arabians, 
although by Arabian genealogists Joktan is regarded as the ancestor of the pure 
‘Arabians in Arabia proper under the name (yLb<5; from Peleg, however, 
‘Terah springs, the father of Abraham, the ancestor of the Hebrews in the stricter 
sense of the word, and of the Arabians sprung from Ishmael and Keturah. ‘The 
name Aram designates, according to the Old Testament use of terms, the peoples 
welling in Syria, in Mesopotamia as far as the plains of the Upper ‘Tigris and in 
‘the valley districts within the Taurus, the Arameans or Syrians; finally under 
Lud, judging from the resemblance between the names, from the geographical 
situation and the old authorities, we generally think of the Lydians of Asta 
Minor. 

‘These nations comprehended under the name Sem, whose enumeration 
Degins, as we see, in the south-east extends northwards, then turns from the 
North to the West, in order to terminate south of this Northern range, are re- 
garded according to the table of nations as genealogically related. Is now this 
genealogical relationship confirmed by a lingual affinity ? A certain group of lan- 
guages, closely related by their rich stock of words and by their grammar, is called 
Semitic. What languages are thus designated ? 

‘The Somitic stock of languages branches out in two main divisions: the 
‘North Semitic and the South. ‘To the first belongs (1) the Aramaic, which again 
divides into Bast and West Aramaic. (The language of the Babylonian Talmud, 
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the so-called Syrian written language, the Mandaie and certain still spoken dia- 
lects are to’be reckoned as Kast Aramaic; on the other hand, the Biblical Ara- 
‘maic, commonly (yetimproperly) called Chaldee, the language of the Targums and 
of the Jerusalem Gemara, the Samaritan language and that of the Palmyrene 
and Nabatan inscriptions pertain to the West Aramaic.) (2) The Canaanitish, 
namely, the Phoenician (and Punic) and the Hebrew of the Old Testament which 
agrees with it, with unimportant exeeptions. (8) ‘The Assyro-Babylonian, whieh 
forms by its grammatical peculiarity the bridge between the North Semitic lan- 
faages and the South. ‘To the South Semitic belong (1) the Arabic, that is, 
the Koranie dialect, the language of the Koran, the Arable written language; (2) 
the Southern Arable (Sabaitie and Himyatitie); (8) the Ge'ez or ABthiopie and the 
Ambaritie. ‘Thus the languages of the Hebrews and Pheenicians, of the Arams- 
‘ans, of the Babylonians and Assyrians in the North and North-east, of the Central 
and Norther Arabians, of the Southem Arabians and of the Abyssinians in the 
South, are designated Semitic. But though the statement of the table of nations 
in regard to the relationship of Assyrians, Babylonians, Arameans (?), Hebrews. 
‘and Arabians is also confirmed by their language, the case is different with the 
Blamites and Lydians on the one hand, and with the Phoenicians on the other. 
‘From a very ancient time, as the inseriptions which have been discovered show, 
‘the Elamites have spoken a language related neither to the Semitic idiom nor to 
‘the Indo-Germanie, but to the Sumero-Alekadian ; and as to the Lydian language, 
‘on both ethnographical and geographical grounds itis highly improbable that it 
was Semitic. Moreover, the Phoenicians, who spoke a Semitic language and, as 
already remarked, a language neatly related to the Hebrew, are according to the 
table of nations as Canaanites descendants of Ham, and on other grounds were 
not certainly of Semitic nationality. Here an exchange of languages took place ; 
‘whether also in the case of the Elamites and Lydians, who, if of Semiti origin, 
exchanged their Innguage for a non-Semitic one, we leave undecided. How un- 
Atting in this state of the case is the term Semitic languages, which came into use 
atter the time of Eichhorn and Schézer, and from deference to them became £0 
‘general that, so far as was then known, the uations desending according to Gen. 
X.,21 seq. from Sem were regarded as speaking languages resembling the Hebrew, 
will now appear. Other designations have been proposed. Renan would call this 
group of languages Syro-Arabie. But that this name is better than the other 
‘may be considered doubtful. 

‘That all these languages termed Semitic by us and also the nations speaking 
them formed at one time a unity and then first through emigration began to di- 
vide themselves into new families with new dialects, in order finally to become 
new nations with new languages, appears from a comparison of these languages 
in respect of the copiousness of their words and thelr grammar. ‘They all exhibit 
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the same type,* and are pereeived to be daughters of one mother, of one primitive 
Semitic language. We understand by this term the language of the Semites in 
‘the last stage of its division. For in the form in which the Semitic languages lie 
before us in various literatures, no single one can claim to represent the primitive 
Semitic, to constitute the Semitic language from which all the others could have 
been developed, not even the Arabic which some would identify with the original Se- 
mitic, But there exists no doubt, that in the Arabic the type of the Semitic stand- 
{ing nearest of all to the primitive Semitic is to be sought. But if the case stands 
‘thus with the Arabie, the conclusion is obvious that Arabia was the original seat, 
of Semiticism ; that from this place it diverged ray-like North, East, South, and. 
‘West. Only the ancient purity of the Arabie language—it has been justly replied. 
—oints no more to this conclusion, than the fact that the language of the Greeks 
and Indians from being most closely related to the Indo-Germanfe primitive lan- 
‘guage, warrants the conclusion that India or Greece was the original seat of the 
Indo.German. If the part of the Semites called the later Arabians immigrated 
into Arabia not till after the Semitic division of language, this alone~ the en- 
‘trance into this wonderful land, closéd on three sides by water and on one by the 
desert for thousands of years from all intercourse with the nations—would deter- 
mine the character of the language to all later times, and it would maintain itself 
as pure and unchanged as possible, ‘The old Hebrew tradition points to Meso- 
potamia—the Jand of the two rivers—as the starting-point of all the Semites. 
And, indeed, that their original seat in the stage immediately preceding their 
division is to be sought, not in Arabia, but in the deep Mesopotamian plain, is 
confirmed on unassailable grounds. A. von Kremer and recently Fritz Hommel 
have the merit of pointing out these grounds. They indicate them from a com- 
parison of the different names of animals and plants in connection with the study 
of the fauna and flora of the lands under consideration and of their historical de- 
velopment in the same. The existence of animals for the early Semitic fauna has 
been shown, which appear not at all in Arabia, or at least only sparsely. Thus 
there is wanting in ancient Arabic (1) the early Semitic word dubbu “bear.” 
‘That this word is really primitive Semitic, is shown by the Athiopic debb, the 
Hebrew 37, the Aramaic dabba, and the Assyrian dabu, with which agrees 
the real appearance of the bear in Habeseh, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia, 
while by the natural condition of Arabia the appearance of this animal is ex- 
cluded. ‘The word 5 “ear,” which the Arabic lexicons give, appears frst in 
‘Moslem authors and poets, when long since the intellectual centre of gravity no 
Jonger lay in Arabia. (2) There is wanting in Arabic the primitive Semitic word 
rivmu (Heb. DN), Assyrian rimu) signifying in Northern Semitic “ the wild 
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ox,” whose real appearance in the Northern Semitic lands is confirmed by the 
symbolical representations of the Assyrian Monuments, while wild oxen were 
never in Arabia and are not to be found there at the present time. ‘The Arabians 
have indeed this word also, but they designate thereby the Antilope leueoryx, to 
Which they have transferred the term. (8) Hommel calls attention to the very 
seldom appearance of the early Semitic word for panther (Zithiopic namr, Heb. 
119}, Aramaic nemra and Assyrian nimru) in the ante-Mohammedan poetry : 
an animal seldom found at the present time in Arabia, though it must have been 
‘here in ently times. On the other hand there are names of animals which are 
alone peculiar to the Arabian fauna, and for which the various other Semitic 
languages have either no names atall, or no modern ones. This second kind of 
roof serves to confirm the first named conclusion, that the abode of the prim- 
itive Semites is not to be sought in Arabia. It shows by lingual evidence that 
defore the division and formation of dialects the Semites hed knowledge of the 
camel but not of the ostrich, ‘They abode thus not in Arabia, where the ostrich 
{s indigenous, and Arabia eannot consequently be regarded as the original place 
‘of the camel. ‘The statement of Kremer, that before the formation of dialects 
the Semites could not have known the palm-tree and its fruit, that the oldest 
true expression for the datetree is found in the langnage used by the Aramaic 
peoples inhabiting the Babylonian valleys—this statement Hommel feels com- 
pelled to question, and affirms that the tree must certainly bave been known 
to the Semites, although its artificial fructifleation and production took place 
first only in historie times and indeed in Babylonia, the true seat of Semitic 
Imsbandty, in the Assyrian as also later in the Aramaic time. We conclude, 
then, that the abode of the primitive Semites shortly before their division ean- 
not possibly be located outside the later Northern Semitio provinces; for in the 
old time the district in whieh the date-palm spread itself did not extend beyond 
the chain of mountains terminating the Semitic lands in the North and North- 
east. And since the oldest native soil of the date-palm is the region of the 
middle and lower Eyphates and Tigris, and moreover since the tradition of 
the Semites from time immemorial has placed it there, we find ourselves re- 
ferred again to that part of the land of the two rivers lying between Assyria 
‘and Babylonia, There the last station of the Semites before the division should 
bbe sought. The common primitive home of the Semitic as well as of the Aryan 
peoples is assigned by Kremer to Tigh Asia. In the Tligh Turan, west of Bo- 
Jartagg and of the high plain of Pamir, the primitive Semites could have dwelt 
in close contact with the Aryans, whence, following the course of the great 
watercourses, especially of the Oxus, the migration of the Semites might have 
taken place frst towards the West and then round the southern shore of the 
Caspian sea and ever further towards the South-west, ‘Thence they might have 
pressed their way through one of the Elburz-passes into the mountainous coun- 
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‘try of Media, and then through those old invasions from and towards Media, 
through the rocky defile of Holman, the entry in the deep basin of the Assyro- 
‘Mesopotamian low country might have taken place. We pursue these conjec- 
tures of Kremer no further. We content ourselves with the result, that the 
‘Mesopotamian plain was the abode of the Semites before that last migration 
which resulted in the form of the Semitic group of nations known to us and 
meeting us from the beginning of history. According to Hommel’s conjecture, 
already before Media and Elam a part of the still united Semites (namely, 
those who afterwards became Babylonians) could have separated in order to 
migrate through the narrow Holman pass into the land of the Euphrates, while 
the remainder on and past the southern shore of the Caspian sea and then more 
northerly from above down over Mesopotamia could have occupied the later 
Semitic lands, then dwelling together here still a long time, they could have 
become one after another by further migrations aud separations the different 
Semitic nations (Arameans, Hebrews, Arabians). Again, there are lingual 
‘grounds which favor this view, just as there aro lingual grounds which necessi- 
tate the conclusion, that the Semites who afterwards broke up into Northern and 
Southern Arabians (Sabwans), from which last again the Abyssinians branched 
off, must have been after their separation from the rest, and even in Central Ara- 
ia, somewhat longer together. On good grounds we are admonished against 
further attempts at reconstructing from the greater or less number of affinities 
between these or those of the Semitic languages the succession of the divisions 
‘and particular migrations of the Semitic peoples. 

In the earliest historical time, to which we now turn, the eastern spurs of the 
‘Taurus mountains fori the boundary of the Semitic nations on the North, the 
Zagros chain (from Lake Urmiah southerly to the Persian Gulf) on the North- 
east, the Persian Gulf on the East, the Arabian Sea on the South, the Red Sea, 
‘the Isthmus of Suez and the Mediterranean Sea on the West. With the individ. 
ual nations dwelling in ancient times within these bounds in mind, we direct our 
attention in the first placo to Babylonia, the mother-land not only of the 
Babylonio-Assyrian, but also of the whole Northern Asiatic eivilization in general. 
By Babylonia we understand the country on the lower course of the Euphrates 
‘and Tigris, from the place where the two streams approach each other to the 
Persian Gulf. When in the cuneiform inscriptions the kings of Babylon bear the 
title “ing of Sumir and Akkad,” these names designate South and North Baby- 
Ionia, in the latter of which the city of Babylon lay. ‘The cuneiform inscriptions 
‘enable us to discern in the Sumero-Akkadians the original (not Semitic) inbabi- 
tants of the Jand and the real founders of its civilization. ‘Their language on ac- 
count of its agglutinated character is counted to the so-called Turanian far 
‘They were also the inventors of the cuneated letters. ‘These, originally hiero- 
glyphics, were gradually transformed into a writing by syllables, only without 
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fever losing their hieroglyphical character. With that non-Semitic element the 
Semitic element coming in by immigration now associated itself, which, fist es- 
tablishing itself in Northern Babylonia and then in South, contended a long time 
with the former for the mastery, until by degrees it triumphed and more and 
more impressed its stamp upon the country, only without being able ever com- 
pletely to effaee the traces of the non-Semitie element. From the Sumero-Akka- 
dians the Semitic Babylonians obtained writing, religion and other elements of 
civilization which deeply impressed their national life, and which they themselves 
still further improved. As to Babylon, asa city, it is indeed a beginning of the 
Semites. Its history begins towards the last third of the third thousand years 
Defore Christ. Over a thousand years it was the metropolis of the country. ‘Then 
it falls behind the newly flourishing daughter-city of Nineveh, which for over 
half a thousand years (from Tiglath-pileser I. to Assurbani-pal) maintains the 
ascendancy, till for Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar a last and indeed only short 
continuing prosperity begins, when it becomes ‘the eapital city not only of Bab- 
ylonia with Assyria Dut also so to speak of half the world.” In 638 B.C. Oyrus 
Drought the Babylonian kingdom to an end. The Babylonio-Assyrian Ianguage 
yielded to the Aramaic. (See art. Babylonia, vol. IL, p.42.) In regard to the 
‘Assyro-Babylonian religion, different articles of this work deal with the same, to 
which we must here refer. We remark only here—and this is of the highest im- 
portance in forming a judgment of Semiticism—that most of the gods supposed 
till now to be of purely Semitic origin, are not of Semitic, but, as can be shown, 
of Sumero-Akkadian origin, But not only religious considerations, but, as already 
remarked, other elements of civilization carried the Babylonians over in part from 
‘the Sumero-Akkadians, such as we perceive in the accurate astronomical annota- 
tions which we meet with in the old clay-tablets found in the ruins of Nineveh 
‘and Babylon, in the strict regulations for money, measure and weight in Babylon, 
and in the habitable structures and other things. We possess a number of epic 
and Iyrie poems which were translated from the Akkado-Sumerian into the Se- 
mitic idiom, together with poetic productions of Semitie origin. As to the Assyro- 
Babylonian literary works held by us, three epochs are to be distinguished: (1) 
The Old-Babylonian (from about 2000 to 1500 years B.C.) to which pertain the 
oldest Semitico-Babylonfan royal inscriptions, the so-called legends of Izdubar, 
‘he great national epic of the Babylonians, which celebrates the deeds of King Iz- 
ubar of Erech, ete; (2) the Assyrian, with the longer historical royal inscrip- 
tions (from about 1200 to 600 years B. C.); (8) the New-Babylonian, to which the 
{inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, then the Assyrian translation 
of the tritingual Achemenidiean inscriptions are to be assigned. If itis asked 
finally, what place is occupied among the Semitic languages by the Assyro-Baby- 
Jonian, which has disclosed to us the cuneiform inscriptions, we reply, as already 
remarked, that it forms the bridge between the Northern Semitic and the Southern. 
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If the Arabic, in the antiquity and primitivenese of its forms, stands in the frst 
place, the Assyro-Babylonian stands in the second. While the Assyrian strongly 
reminds us of the Hebrew in the sounds of its consonants, its pronouns are of 
the nature of the Hebrew, its numerals with their ain (comp. ‘hyiy) and éhit 
show a near relation of the Hebrew to the Assyro-Babylonian, just as the Niphal 
structure, closely joined on the other side with the Aramaic, shows such near 
relation through its predilection for reflexive forms, for the absence of an article, 
and the paraphrastic expression of the genitive through the relative pronoun 
and otherwise, Again the Assyrian shares with the Northern Arabic as well as 
with the Souther the voealic termination of the nouns, the nasalizing of the 
pronunciation at the end of the same, especially with the Southern Arabie (ZEthi- 
pian) in the forms terminating in & for expressing tense, and in the form for 
expressing person in the Imperfect, ete. ‘The Assyrian has conformed its re- 
flexive forms to those found otherwise only in the Arable and marked by an 
inserted t (iktatala). 

‘Wo have above particularly indicated the districts of country which the 
Avamweans possessed in early times. If 9W occurring in Amos 1x.,5 is the 
region on the river Kur, the Kipor of the Greeks, which flows between the Black 
‘and Caspian seas and, uniting with the Araxes, discharges itself with the latter, 
then we get the idea that the immigration of the Arammans to the tervitory after- 
‘wards occupied by them was from the country lying north of Armenia, ‘Though 
considerable objections stand in the way of this supposition, (See art. Aram, 
vol. I, p. 800.) Looked at from the passage in Gen. x.,22 seq. (see vol. V.,p-601) 
DAW is nover used in the Old Testament as a-collective name, but for designating 
particular races, provinces and kingdoms; consequently, when it is more acen- 
rately read, an appositional word is added, as Pyyis] OWN 2 Sam. vir, 5 seas 
1 Chron. xvut., 5 seq., as by the Israelites before the Exile by far the greatest: 
part of the Aramaio district is often simply called QY. Under Tiglath-pileser 
Aram, especially Damascus, whose last prince was Rezin, who combined with 
Pekah of Israel against the kingdom of Judah, was conquered by the Assyrians 
amd made a dependent provines. Later it was under Babylonian, then under 
Persian rule, till after the death of Alexander the Great it constituted a kingdom 
of Syria under the Sileucidse and thus embraced Judea also. After Pompey (B.C. 
64) it came under Roman sway. ‘The seligion of the old Arammeans has its roots 
in Babylonia, As to the language, the Aramaic dialects referred to above stand 
‘8 far from that which we call primitive Semitie, as the Arabic stands near to it. 
Concerning the peculiarities of Aramaic see vo. I, p. 608. 

Finally, the Aramaic language and writing were really long ago the commer- 
cial language and writing of anterior Asia, and filled nearly the place which pos- 
sibly the English or French Alls at the present time. After the fifth century B. C. 
‘not only the Assyro-Babylonian in Babylonia, but also the Hebrew in Palestine 
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yields to it. To the Aramaic pertain the “ Chaldaic” portions of the Old Testa 
‘ment, which are better known as West or Biblical Aramaic. ‘The principal part 
of Aramaic literature possessed by us begins, however, with the Syro-Christian 
literature, which embraces Biblical Interpretation, Dogmatics and Polemics, Mar- 
tyrology and Liturgies. ‘The oldest Syrian document still extant is the translation 
of the Old and New Testaments, which belongs probably to the last purt of the 
second century after Christ. In the old Aramate districts dialects of the Kast- 
‘Aramaic are still spoken, as in Tar Abin on the upper Tigris. ‘The so-called 
Now Syrian is the present written language of the Nestorian Christians near Lake 
‘Urmiah and in Kurdistan (see art, “ Aram”). 

Passing to the Hebrews in a narrower sense we take our starting-point again 
from the ethnological table of Genesis x., as supplemented by chapter x1. In 
Gen. x. we see the genealogy which, in the enumeration of the descendants of 
Japheth and Ham, gave names to most of the races and countries, as they were 
seen at the time of the narrator, with Arphaxad, the ancestor of the Abraham- 
ites and Joktanites who appear as persons. For the names Arphaxad, Salah, 
Eber and the sons of Eber are names of persons. ‘Then the younger branch of 
Eber’s posterity diverges and is continued (Gen. x.) in the great number of peo- 
ples which sprang from him, while the other branch (Gen. x1.) proceeds in the 
patriarchal line till st comes to the sons of Terah: Abram, Nahor and Taran, 
For the history is intended to be a record of the descendants of Abram. ‘The 
house of Terah was still a family when Abram was born, and not a tribe, but a 
family with numerous servants. It lived among growing and extending clans, 
which became nations which warred with one another, so that slaves came of 
prisoners of war. ‘The place where the family of Teral lived is called in Gen. x1., 
28 DYTYD “NN, Ur of th Chaldees, the present Bl-Mugheir, south of Babylon 
on the right bank of the Euphrates. ‘Terah left his native country after the death 
of his son Haran and migrated further north with Abram and with his grandson 
Lot. ‘The termination of his wandering is called the land of Canaan. But the 
course his journeying took appears from the circumstance that Terah remained 
‘on the way in Haran, the subsegent Kéjpar, and thus in the neigborhood of the 
later Edessa. We see that Terah ascended the Euphrates, in order to come to a 
place where hte might more easily exoss over. ‘That he really had such place be- 
fore him, appears from the fact that in the direction in which he approached the 
Euphrates, the later Thapsacus (Ieb. ADDF) = passage, ford) lay. What could 
now induce him to journey to the land of Canaan, lying between the Jordan and 
‘the Mediterranean Sea? He went thither in order to widen the sphere in which 
up to this time the descendants of Sem had spread abroad. From the land in 
‘which the Semitic races had already extended themselves, he went forth into one 
not yet Semitic, perhaps into one not yet generally occupied. It is worthy of 
notice, as appears from Gen. x., 18, how the narrative proceeds after speaking of 
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‘the descendants of Canaan: afterwards the families ofthe Canannites were spread 
abroad, and even southwards to Gaza and even to Lasha, which probably lay at 
‘the entrance into the vale of Sodom, and thus in the Jordan valley. Could now 
this spreading abroad of the Canaanites, since it is expressly indented as occur 
ring atterwards, not have taken place at the time when ‘Terah left his home, 80 
‘that he might seek out a yot uninhabited land? ‘Then would Gen. xit, 6 be more 
intelligible, where it expressly declares that at that time, wlien Abram came into 
Canaan, the Canaanite was in the land. Terah himself, however, abandoned his 
Project of continuing his journey to Canaan, and remained on the other side of 
‘the Euphrates, probably because he perceived that in the mean time the Canaan- 
ites had spread themselves abroad from the Sidonian coast over the land into 
which he would migrate. ‘Then Abram would be drawn to Canaan under alto- 
setter different circumstances from those under which his father eral forraed 
‘the purpose of migrating thither. ‘The latter had himself chosen the Iand to 
hich he would go, and then of his own accord gave up the design of going thith- 
er Abram received a divine revelation, which summoned him to finish the 
migration which his father had given up. According to the representation of 
Genesis, great importance attaches tothe fact that it was not Abrams own decis- 
fon, but a divine manifestation made directly to him, which lead hima to leave his 
father’s house and, accompanied only by the son of his deceased brother, further 
to journey into the country which was already occupied by strangers. In country 
‘where, severed from eonneetion with the Semitic rac, he ran the risk of losing his 
own and his nephew's posterity among a strange people, he should—so ran the 
promise—become a great nation. Mis descendants, and hie in and through them, 
should become a bessiug to all the nations of the earth, that fs, should be the 
medium of the realization of that salvation which, according to Genesis, had been 
revealed from the beginning to mankind as the goal of theit history. Abram, 
believing the promises whieh haa been spoken to him, obeys the divine command 
and journeys to Canaan. With this act of obedient faith on his part begins the 
history of that people of Semitic lineage, whom we eall the people of thie history 
of salvation, beemuse to them was made the revelation ofthe living God touching 
the salvation of the world,—the revelation whieh issued in the coming of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of Israel and of the world. In this place we pursue no farther 
‘te history ofthis people, which, as appears from its own testimony, is not to be 
placed on the same line with the history of the other Semitic nations. Nor as we 
hhere combat the modern view of the history of Israel as it is set forth in the 
Reuss-Wellhausen criticism of the Pentateuch. ‘The newly deciphered Assyro- 
Babylonian and Egyptian monuments lend substantial support to the credibility 
of that history, not only as it pertains to a later period, as the time of Israel's 
sojourn in Egypt, but also to the time of the patriarchs, especially the time of 
‘Abram, Recently an attempt has been made to show traces also of a non-Semitic 
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(Sumero-Akkadian) influence in the language and civilization of the Hebrews. 
Such traces are indisputably present. Since the Assyro-Babylonian antiquity has 
been disclosed, an agreement has been pointed out between its traditions and the 
history contained in the Sacred Scriptures. We call to mind among others an 
Account of the flood in the euneiform inscriptions forming an episode in the s0- 
called Izdubar-legends, which strikingly reminds us of the biblical account. Tere 
manifestly we have a common tradition. But as with every thing that is com- 
‘mon, we must not forget the distinction, which is perceptible here and there in the 
estimate of such traditions, and we must especially guard against extending in a 
manner to the Semitic generation generally that which constitutes Terael’s rlig- 
fous peculiatty, and thus consider a development which characterizes Tsrael as 
development peculiarly Semitic. The Old Testament religion is unique, in that it 
rests upon the revelation of the living God and demands as such an unique history 
—a history not to be estimated in the same manner as profane history. As opposed 
to the conclusions of the negative eriticism, which certain Assyriologists have 
attempted to draw from the close connection of the Mosaic with the Babplonian 
ancient traditions, the high age and the original and siguifcant character of 
‘the tradition of the creation, of paradise, of the fall, and of the deluge, have been 
pointed out and defended, so that instead of seeing in them a later plagiarism, we 
‘may rather seean old monotheistic parallel tothe succeeding polythelstic Zzdubar- 
legends of the Babylonian literature. Tere, however, we pursue these thoughts 
no further; but this is the place fo consider the influence which Bgypt bas bad 
upon the development of Semiticism. Manifold relations always existed between. 
Egypt and the Semites. The Old Testament tells us of a Journey to Egypt twice 
made by Abram, and of Israel's sojourn in Bgypt of four hundred years ; and we 
know of the expeditions of the Pharacbs to Syria and Mesopotamia for plunder, 
made two thousand years before Chist. Semites, the so-called Hyksos, ruled a 
Jong time in the eastern part of the land of the Delta, adopted the manners and 
customs, the language and writing of the subdued Egyptians, but impressed their 
own stamp—a stamp never more to be entirely eftaced—upon the entire eivliza- 
tion, the religion and art, and even upon the language of the Nile and. The 
time of the Hyisos was the occasion of the influence of that Egyptian civilization 
‘upon Phenieian antiquity, whose first and most important expression was the 
borrowing of the Phoenician writing from tie Sacerdotsl, which became the 
mother ofall the Semitic alphabets. 

In segard to the language spoken by the descendants of Abram, the Hebrew, 
much may be said for the opinfon that it was first received from immigrants to 
Canaan coming from an old Aramaic Iand, from western Mesopotamia, and thus 
originally speaking Aramaic, In Isa. x1x., 18, the Hebrew is designated as MDW 
[Y2D- That the Canaanites spoke a language related to the Hebrew, appears 
from the names of races, provinees and places in Canaan, which for the most part 
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‘are older than the Israelitish migration; moreover the old Canaanites stood in 
lose relationship to the Phomicians; and that thelr language was closely related 
to the Hebrew has already been remarked. But how came these peoples with a 
Semitic language, if they, as the ethnological table declares, belonged to the 
Hamitic race? In the dst place there is the assumption of an exchange of lan- 
guages. ‘The only question is, whether such exchange took place. “Have we to 
assume an original Semitic population in Canaan, from whom the Semitic idiom 
passed over to the immigrating Canaanites, or had there been a long and close 
living together of the Hamites and Semites in the southern districts of the Bu- 
phrates and Tigris, before the former journeyed westward? For the latter sup- 

Position there are weighty reasons. In its favor it may be said, that the Sacred 
‘Record indicates afuture important position to the Hamitic rac on the Euphrates, 
since it (Gen. x., 8 seq.) refers the founding of the Babylonian empire to the 
Hamitic Nimrod ; that otherwise an ascendancy of the Hamites in the land of the 
Euphrates, before the Semites came upon the scene, would be out of the question ; 
‘that the manifold contact of the civilization and religion of the Phoenicians, among. 
others, with those of the Babylonians proclaim also the eastern descent of the 
former. Be this, however, a8 it may: that an exchange of language took place 
with the Terahites in their migration, is evident from the testimony of Gen. 
xxx, 48, Jacob and Laban have each the same family origin, and stil the 
Iatter called the heap of stones, which they erected, NOWTTY (Aramaic), and 
the former 97 5} (Hebrew). ‘The only explanation of this is the supposition 
‘that Abram adopted the dominant language of the country, into which by divine 
command, he journeyed. While we refer the reader for information concerning 
‘the Hebrew language and its history to the article of this work which deals with 
the subject, we only remark further, that the Old Testament exhibits dialectical 
differences of the Old Hebrew, especially a Northern Hebrew, influenced by the 
neighboring Aramaic, in distinction from the pure Judean Hebrew, whose classic 
representatives appear in Micha and Isaiah; perhaps also a Southern or Eastern 
‘Hebrew which approaches the Arabic. ‘The old Hebrew was spoken not only in 
Canaan, but also in the country east of the Jordan, particularly in Moab, with un- 
important dialectical deviations. ‘This last has keen shown by the successful 
finding in 1888 of the Moabite stone among the ruins of old Diban. After the 
fitth century before Christ the Hebrew in Palestine yields to the Aramaic. ‘The 
Phoenioian, according to all those inscriptions and particular words, which have 
een correctly read, agrees, with unimportant exceptions, with the Hebrew; only 
‘as correctly written it has this peculiarity, that in it the vowel-letters () and *) 
are usually omitted where they quiesce, which may be regarded as a remnant of 
‘the old orthography. Finally, the greater number of existing monuments are not 
really old. Comparatively speaking the more important inscriptions belong to 
‘the time immediately before Christ, the coins to the period of the Seleucidee and 
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the Romans, the inseviption of Marseilles made known in 1846 to the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, while the Phaanicians of Ipsambui are considerably older. 
Upon the soil of North Africa the Phoenician got its peculiar character. ‘The Pos 
ulus of Plautus and Inscriptions make us acquainted with the New Punic. 
‘Touching the Arabie group of languages, of which it can be said that they 
are strongly marked by the genuine Semitie type, we would refer our readers for a 
discussion of most questions which here come under consideration to the article 
“:Arabien” (vol I, p. 586), where also an explanation is given of the words of Holy 
Wit concerning the deseent and ramification of the Arabians. We confine our- 
selves to the following observations. We distinguish between the Central and 
Noxthem Arabians, usually simply ealled Arabians, and the Southern Arabians 
or Sabeeans (Himjatites) (ITeb. N°3Q/); also tho Abyssinians who wandered from 
Southem Arabia into the mountainous regions of Africa, While the Northern 
“Arabians were only fist at a late date, indeed only frst by Mahomet formed into 
one great, well arranged commonwealth, the Southern Arabians hed already in 
fa more ancient time distinguished themselves not only by the building of great 
cities, but also by the founding of great States, and generally by a stable ciiliza- 
tion. According to the Otd Testament the Sabsans were celebrated for their 
‘wealth in frankincense, spices, gold, and precious stones (1 Kes. x 1 sq; 2 
Chron, 11 6q-; Isa. UX., 65 Ezek. XV11, 22 69.5 XXXVI, 185 Ps. 1XXIt, 14), 
nd at the same time greatly by their trado (Ps. 12x11, 105 Job Vz. 18). Indeed 
in early times they were, next to the Phoenicians, the most important commercial 
people of anterior Asis. According to the tradition of the Arabians, the great 
grandson of Kachtan, the ancestor ofthe Southern Arabians, built Abd-Schams, 
equivalent to Saba, the capital of Sabea, which the ancients called sometimes 
Saba (since they applied the name of the people to the city), and sometimes Mareb 
{upon inscriptions Marjab, by Arabian geographers (4), and which was dis- 
covered again in 1848, east of the present San’a, In the first century before 
Christ, Hasith, a descendant of Himjar, gained the ascendaney over the kingdom 
of the Sabwans, Since then the Himjarites have been the ruling people in 
Yemen. In Gen. x.,28; 1 Chron. 1. 92, the N'QW appear as the sons of Joktan, 
‘a descendant of Eber, as also in the Arabic traditions; in Gen. xxv., 8; 1 Chron. 
1,82, asa descendant of Abraham by Keturah, in both cases thus as Semites; 
whereas in Gen. X., 7% 1Chron.1.,9, the NIWF are Cushites, and thus Hamites, 
Like the 830, with whom they ave named fn Isa, xxat, 8 XLV, 143 Pa, 13301, 
10. By NID we are to understand according to Josephus (Ant. 2, 10, 2), Merce, a 
province of thiopia enclosed by the White and Blue Nile (the present Sennfr) 
‘with asimilariy named capital. If we assume—and we have seen above that much 
ray be said in favor of the supposition—that the Hamites, crowded from the 
lands of the Euphrates to the south-west, mingled with the Semites in Southern 
“Anabia, whenee then followed their migration to Habesh, it becomes clear on the 
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‘one hand that the table of nations recognizes Cushites also in Arabia (Ny and 
TTT} on the other band that the same races are represented as Abisvatie 
Aoubtfty Joktanitic, and ths as Series, Jas asthe table of nations names the 
avileans and Subwans (Gen. x. %, 28 s6q.) na Cusbiie nd tins as aftcan 
ats as oktantie and thus as Semitic. That the African Saban are undesen, 
tay dential with Arabians, cannot be doubted, ‘Tho -Bthoplans stot tn cles 
contact with theSabnans. ‘The commercial relations of the two peopes are ol, 
thee languages strongly resemble eachother; the thiopie writing erignated th 
fhe Saban. We know tho Souther Arable from numerous Hinjeritie nd Se, 
‘eau Snsritions, some of which date back even tothe Sth entry before Christ, 
The Aihople or Gees (that i, the language of the tee exhbltea tent 
ftom the time when the Ethiopians went over to Cristy hid centoryatar 
Curint), 1s closely related tothe Norther Arable a wel a to the Souther, 
Sent less sich and improved than the later, and has moreover a considerable 
somber of words common tothe Hebrew and Aramaie, whieh ate nit found i 
the Avabie. Te ites aio stil further from the later, for eauplin fhe for 
mation of the Imperfect and easeendings (excepting the accusative), In many 
respects it has preserved an alent ype as hae al th Semi languages, among 
whieh stands alone and peeslar through the development of th having the 
guttural and pata sound. 

In the fourteenth century after, Christ this language, bya change of dynasty, 
vas displaced by the Amare dialet which is stil spoken in Habesh, while the 
Geter lnguage remained only for ssred and eclesiastieausen. ‘The resent die 
lets, te Tigre an Tigra, ae t0 be regarded as a dialectal development ef 
the Geter, with which the Amace stands in remote relationship, 

‘The Arabi, which has most faithfully preserved the Semi type, one ot 
the sichest and most polished and, hy its difsion and importance for Iterasy 
and historien! purposts, ono of the most remarkable languages of the worl, 
‘What wo cll the Arabo i the northern —the chief dale spoken a eco, the 
language of the Korn, and which was made by Mohammed the language of iter 
ature and general intercourse, ‘The Arabic literate and, of eoure, our know! 
eae ofthe language begins sherty before Mohammed with numeroes poet of 
diverse character, followed by the Koran, After the frst Abbasdes andthe 
bilding of Bagdad (in the ninth century), besides being taeda th nation 
Iterture, it Nourished also sndeed on foreign soll and was employed in treating 
ot sciontie subjects, a pilsopty, mathematic, end the matoral sciences. ‘The 
true national iteratre of the Arabians consists in an important secesion of 
ots, grammarian and shetoriians, historians and. geographers, which closes 
only with the fourteenth centory after Christ. A language ike th Artie could 
harly be wanting in daletca vavatons and Its worthy of note that many of 
its aitetint pecuttaritien agree more with the Hebrew than does the comzon 
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written Arabic language, ‘This is true espectally of the so-called vulgar Arabic. 
‘This exhibits again various dialects, as at the present time an Algerian, an Egyp- 
tian, a Maltesian, and a Syrian. 

‘We have already remarked that in the fifth century before Christ the Baby- 
lonio-Assyrian and the Hebrew yielded to the Aramaic With the advent and 
Aiffusion of Islamism the Arabic became the dominant language not only in the 
ld Semitie lands, but also beyond these, not only in Middle and Northern Arabia, 
in Palestine, Syria and the Buphrates region, but also from the north-west of 
Africa along the entire northern coast to Egypt inclusive, small tracts of country 
excepted, where at the present time the Aramaic still prevails, or where, as in 
Abyssinia the Amharic, or, as in Southern Arabia, a daughter-language of the 
Saban —the Machi, is spoken. 

If we consider the age of the literary works preserved to us in the different 
Semitie languages, we meet with this peculiar phenomenon, that the literature of 


that Semitic people whose language is marked by the greatest antiquity of forms, 
namely, of the Arabian people, is in respect of age the youngest. After this, 
soing backwards, we should frst meet the ABthiopic, then the Aramaic then the 
Phoenician monuments which have been preserved to us. ‘Then would follow the 
New Babylonian and the oldest Southern Arabic insoriptions, then the Assyrian, 
‘Next following would be the oldest portions of Old Testament literature, as the 
song of Deborab, parts of the Pentatouch, ete. ‘The highest age would be ad- 
judged to the Old Babylonian monuments, to the oldest Semitico-Babylonian 
royal inscriptions, to the so-called Tadubarlegends, eto. ‘There lies then between 
the oldest assignable date of the Assyro-Babylonian literature and that of the 
oldest Arabica period of more than 2000 years. 

We havo now, having attempted a survey of the Semitic races and languages, 
to pass to the question of the character of the Semites, and to point out what part 
‘they have acoomplished in the general work of civilization as in eontradistinetion 
from the Indo-Germans. In the first place, the keen dialetics of the understand- 
‘ng, the aiming above every thing at logieal separation and analysis, has been 
pointed out as characteristic of the Semites in contrast with the comprehensive 
{intuition and thought of the Indo-Germans. With the latter there isa tendenoy 
from the particular to the general under which it is comprebended, while with the 
former itis from the general to the particular into which it is analyzed. Accord- 
ingly the Semite, especially the Hebrew, has no word for world. He designates 
the same—and wo find this in the first verse of the Old ‘Testament—by the twro- 
fold name of Heaven and Earth. And as illustrative of the peculiarities of Sem- 
itie grammar as contrasted with the Indo-German: the blending into unity of 
the diverse elements of the latter, is wanting in the former. ‘The Semitic, with 
the exception of proper names, knows nothing of compounding, nothing of ar- 
ranging matter in periods; the thoughts follow each other without connection. 
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‘It now we must concede to the Semites greater gifts of reasoning, greater consis- 
tency of thought, and also greater energy of action and feeling than those which 
characterize the Indo-Germans, on the other hand we must grant to the latter 
greater diversity of talent, greater originality, which has fitted them for perform- 
‘ances in which they stand incomparably higher than the Semites, with whom at 
the same time the undiminished merit will ever remain, that they—we speak here 
of the civilization derived from Babylon—mediately transmitted the elements of 
civilization, important to the Indo-Germans and first borrowed indeed by other 
nations, and that later, as this was done through the Arabians, they then appro- 
priated for half a thousand years the culture created by the Indo-Germans, and so 
saved the western lands. 

A natural disposition for monotheism has been ascribed to the Semites, and 
it has been asserted that this is the original form of religion with all the Semites. 
‘But proof of this assertion has not yet been produced. ‘The religion of the people 
‘passing for the oldest civilized Semitic nation, is in its first and oldest phase poly- 
theistic. As regards the Israelitish nation, we find indeed monotheism with them; 
but this was not developed in a natural way from their history. ‘There is no 
stronger argument against the assumption of a natural disposition to monotheism 
on the part of this people, than is furnished in their own history, which shows us 
‘what sorrows befel them, till they learned, immovably to hold by one God, who 
hhad revealed himself as their Redeemer. Finally, in regard to the Arabians, the 
religion of the old pre-Islamitish Arabians is fundamentally a star-worship, and 
the monotheism introduced by Mahomet is no product of an Arabian Semiticism, 
but flowed from the two monotheistic religions, the Jewish and the Christian, 
which already at the time of Mohamet had gained a strong footing on the Ara- 
Dian peninsula, 





THE HEBREW SYNONYMS wpa AND v7 
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‘The difference in meaning in these verbs is 60 slight that they are generally 
‘used indiscriminately to express the idea of seeking or searching. ‘The primary 
meaning of ¥/)'} seems to be to cleave, with the purpose of penetrating a thing to 
ascertain its cbntents. It does not designate a searching with the bands, i. e., a 
fealing, groping after something, as the habit of the blind is, which idea is ex- 
pressed by wivi3, ULI, or BIDM (Yr2aps). On the contrary t presupposes the 
power and use of visio, viz. to look into a thing, or to look after something not in 
sight, hence to seek. wy] reaches a similar idea of seeking from the primary 
meaning of rubbing, or wearing off the surface, and so of penetrating, breaking in, 
for the purpose of finding something. 

From thelr common relation to material things (“The asses which thou went- 
est to sock,” ying, 1 Sam. x., 2; “And Moses diligently sought, PTW 
the goat,” Lev. x., 16), both words pass into higher spiritual relationships ; ut, 
‘while still almost parallel In meaning, we perceive a tendency to differentiation. 
WT develops a spiritual meaning more frequently and profoundly than YI. 
‘The latter even in its higher application to prayer or supplication, whether offered 
to an earthly monarch (Esther rv., 8; Neb. 1.4), or to God (Ezra vru., 28), looks 
‘more to the external act, while the former looks more to the internal state or atti- 
tude of the supplant. Y73, aesordingy, 8 used in the eommon phrase 1 seek 
the face of Tovah, a theocratic expression for appearing before him in his temple, 
‘the place where his face” or presence is revealed, and where he enters into in- 
tereourse with his people (Ps. xx1v., 6; Xxxvir, 8, ete.). In the simpler phrase, 
MAV“TN WPI! ose the Lord, this trm stil preserves its outward theoeatio 
aspect toward the worship centering in Jerusalem, as in 2 Chron. X1.,16, “Such 
fas set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Tsrasl came to Jerusalem to sacrifice” 
Xx, 4,"*Out of all the cities of Judah they came to seek the Lord; Zach. vitt 
22, “ Many people and strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jeru- 
salem.” But when, on the contrary, Jehovah is approached, not for the purposes 
‘of ordinary worship, but with an anxious desire to obtain his help in some per- 
sonal (Gen. X<v., 22), or national (2 Chron. xxxrv., 21) danger, or to ascertain 
nis will in respect to any contemplated enterprise (1 Kgs. xx1, 5), YT is in- 
variably used, for this directs attention to the inner condition of the mind or 
heart, rather than to the mere outward act. This distinction is very apparent in 
such a passage as Deut 1V.,29, “If from thence ye shall seek, OTW23, the Lord 
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‘thy God, thou shalt find him, if thou search, }}¥, for him with gll thy heart 
‘and all thy soul.” ‘That the condition implied in DMWDS was regarded as liter- 
ally as circumstances permitted after the people had been carried into captivity, 
‘we learn from Dan. 1x., 8. The exiled prophet could not present himself before 
Jehovah in the temple, for it lay in ruins. But he who habitually prayed with 
his windows ‘open toward Jerusalem,” would certainly not neglect to do so when 
‘on an occasion of supreme importance, he set his face unto the Lord God, to 
seek, Y7, prayer and supplications, in fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes.” 
‘Hero tho preponderating reference in the word plainly is to the extemal, elabo- 
rately formal aspect of the seeking, while the burdened spirit of the suppliant is 
suffctently indicated in the prayer itself. 

Ear more than Y#P3, YW points to a real trouble or concern of the soul that 
exhibits itself in an active striving after the person or thing which is sought. 
‘Hence it becomes the most appropriate, as it eertainly is the most frequent, term 
used to denote the soul’s seeking after God. When used in connection with the 
Jaw of the Lord, it points to a seeking for that which does not lie upon the sur. 
face, but which can only be attained by a deeper penetration into its spirit. “I 
have sought, ‘NW'7, thy precepts,” Ps. oxtx., 94; “Ezra prepared his heart to 
seek, U7, the law of the Lord,” Bzr. vir., 10, i.e. 0 sludy it 60 as to master 
its contents. Hence YY, a study or commentary on an inspired writing, a 
search into its deeper sense. But when a mere outward, superficial knowledge 
of the law is spoken of, such as the people received from the priests, Mal. 1,7, 
WP's the word used. 

In many, perhaps most, occurrences, these words may be rendered, as in fact 
‘they are, by seek, quarere,frreiv; yet in many places the inclination of the one to- 
‘ward the outward, formal act, and of the other toward the inner spiritual process, 
4s quite manifest, even when it may not be possible to carry this distinction into 
A translation, as in Ps. ov., 4, WOM WD WPI WY AT WIT, where the 
AY. renders both verbs by seek, the Vulg. by querite, and the LXX. by frefeare. 


HEBREW POETRY. 
Br Proressor CHantes A. Burges, D. D., 


‘Union Mheotogieal Seminary, New York Cty. 


At the request of Prof. W. R. Harper I propose to give a series of articles 
upon Hebrew Poetry, in order to set forth the doctrine of its structure. ‘Those 
‘who desire information with regard to the history of the discussions on this sub- 
jeot will find it briedy set forth in my Biblical Study (pp. 265 seq.). Ttis sudictent 
to state here that the statements of Josephus, Eusebius and Jerome that Hebrew 
Poetry is composed of hexameters, pentameters and trimeters are essentially cor- 
eet: But we must banish from our minds any measurement of the fest such as we 
find in Greek, Latin and Arabic poetry. Moreover, we cannot agree with Dr. Bickell 
that Hebrew poetry is measured by syllables, without regard to quantity, as in 
‘Syriac poetry, so that there is a constant succession of accented and unaccented 
syllables, and hence either fambic or trochaic feet. Hebrow poetry is at a still 
earlier stage of development than Syriac poetry. It does not count the syllables 
‘or measure the fect; but it counts the words and measures by the beats of the 
accent. 

‘The Miqqéph is used in the Massoretic system as a guide to cantillation. It 
‘is frequently placed where the rhythm requires it. But cantillation is very differ- 
‘eut from the proper rendering of poetry. It is necessary, therefore, to disregard 
the Massoretic Miggéphs, However, the use of the Miqqéph for eantillation rests 
‘upon an older use for the rhythm. ‘The Mégqéphs must be inserted, therefore, 
‘wherever the rhythm requires it, for this is a device whereby two or more words 
are combined under one rhythmical accent. 

1. THE EBREW ROMETER, 

‘The simplest and earliest form of Hebrew verse is the trimeter, measured 
by three rhythmical accents. There are dimeter lines, but there is no piece of 
poetry in the Hebrew Bible that is constructed of dimeters. They are used merely 
‘to give variation to the trimeters, especially at the beginning or close of a strophe, 
or where it is important that there should be a pause in the movement of the 
thought or emotion. 

‘The Book of Numbers has preserved for us several pieces of poetry that are 
ascribed to Balam, These all havo the trimeter movement. We shall use them 
as illustrations, and from them, by induction, deseribe the several kinds of paral- 
Jelism. 
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Numbers xxur,, 7-10. 

Every line has the three rhythmical accents except the eighth, which is a 
imeter. Such lines frequently occur in the trimetars. They were often designed 
‘by the poot; Dut there are instances in which we may doubt whether the Masso- 
totic text has preserved the original line of tho poem. ‘There aro also examples 
where the secondary accent of a long word has the power of a rhythmical accent. 
It is our opinion that line § of our poem, in its original form, read— 

NON yar 7D) 

‘There is no consistency of usage in the Massoretic text in the use of the prep- 
osition 419. Sometimes it is separable and at other times inseparable, and again 
itis separable and combined by a Miggaph. Mistakes of copyists were 60 easy 
here that we cannot be sure, in many eases, in which way the original text existed. 
‘And in the lines of pootry, where there is no clear reason for departing from the 
rhythm, the prepositions should be separable or inseparable, as the rhythm re- 
quires. In this piece we have removed one Massoretio Miqqéph in line 2, where 
it combines two words of four syllables under one accent and reduces the line to 
a dimeter. We have inserted the Miqgph in four eases, in no instance making 
‘moro than three syllables. We have corrected the text of lino 12 after Orelli, in 
accordance with the parallelism, so as to read “5D ‘1 instead of 99D. We 
translate this pieco into English prose, preserving the parallelisms — 

1. From Aram Balag brings me, 

2, ‘The King of Moab from the mountains of the East; 

8. “0 come, eurse for me Jacob, 

4. And 0 come, execrate Israel.” 

5, How can I denounce whom "El doth not denounce? 

6. Orhow can T exeorate what Jabveh doth not exeorate ? 
1. For from the top of the rocks I see him, 

8, And from the hills I spy him. 

9. Lo, people alone, he dwelleth, 
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10. And he reckons himself not among the nations. 
31. Who hath numbered the dust of Jacob ? 
12, Or who hath counted the fourth of Israel ? 
18, Let me, myself, dle the death of the upright, 
14, And let my last end be like his.—(Num. 2000, 7-10.) 
‘Thore are several fine specimens of parallelism in this piece. Lines 6 and & 
sive us a complete synonymous distich in which the three terms are synonymous 
‘with each other,  denouncs” with “ exeerate,” twice, and “7B” with “Jabveh.” 
‘Lines 11 and 12 are synonymous in two terms, “counted” with “numbered,” and 
“Tsrael” with “ Jacob,” but there is a progress in the third term from ‘dust to: 
“fourth part.” Lines 1 and 2 are synonymous in “King of Moab” with “ Balag” 
and ‘mountains of the East” with “Aram,” but the third term of line 1 does 
not appear in line 2; it is implied, however. Lines 8 and 4 give the second and 
‘third terms as synonymous, but the first term is identical, Lines 9 and 10 are 
synonymous in thought, but there is no close correspondence of the terms. Lines 
18 and 14 give the synonymous parallels in the single term “last end” and 
“death,” but in other respects the thought is synonymous without exact eorre- 
spondence of terms, ‘Thus this poem is composed of seven couplets all synony- 
‘mous and yet varying, so that sometimes the correspondence is in a single term, 
‘and then it extends to two or three terms, and then again it is general and with- 
‘out correspondence of any one term with its mate. 
‘The second poet of Balaam (Num. >cx11., 18-24) has the same trimeter 
‘movement, but it extends to twenty-two lines. ‘There is but one short line (1 20). 
But this may be explained in the same way as in the previous poem, by making 
the preposition separable (ct. Exod. xv., 6). We remove the Migggphs in three 
‘instances and insert them in four eases:— 
1. Rise up, Balag, and hear thou, ' 
2. O giveear unto me, son of Zippor. 
8, "Elis no man that he should lie, 
4, Neither a son of mankind that he should be sony. 

5. Hath he said and will he not do it? 

€. Orhath he spoken and will he not establish it? 

7. Lo, to bless I have received (commandment) ; 

8, And if he bless I cannot reverse it. 

8, He doth not behold trouble in Jacob, 

10. And he doth not see misery in Israel. 

ML, Jahveh his God is with him, 

12, And the shout of a king is in him. 

18. "El has been bringing him out of Egypt, 

14, As the swiftness of the yore-ox bas he. 

16. For there is no magic in Jacob, 
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16. And no divination in Israel; 
17. At the due time it will be said of Jacob, 
18, And of Israel, what hath "E! wrought! 
18. Behold, the people rises up as a lioness, 
20, And as a lion lifts himself up: 
21, He will nt lie down until he devour prey 
22, And drink the blood of the slain.—(Num, xxum1, 18-24.) 

‘There is synonymous parallelism of three terms in lines 5 and 6, © and 10, 15 
and 16; of two terms in lines 1 and 2, 8 and 4, 19 and 20, 21 and 225 of ove term 
4n lines 7 and 8, and 11 and 12, ‘There are several distichs that present new feat- 
‘ures. Lines 18 and 14 give progressive parallelism, in that line 14 is a comple- 
ment of 18, “EI has been bringing him out of Egypt,” and in this bringing up 
ho is like the gigantic ox of ancient times. ‘The progression here is in the form 
ofasimile. Lines 17 and 18 give a specimen of the marching parallelism. The 
RY. mistakes it by attaching “of Israel” to the previous line, destroying the 
rhythm of both lines and the paralielism at the same time. ‘The rst member of 
line 18 is synonymous with the last member of line 17,and from this as a base the 
ine advances to the climax “What hath "EL wrought!” Lines 7 and 8 give a 
specimen of mixed parallelism. ‘There is the identical term “bless” which serves 
to emphasize the antithetical parallelism in the single term “reverse” with 
received.” 

‘The third poem of Balaam (Num, xx1v., 8-8) has exactly the same structure 
‘and length as the second poem. We remove two Miqqéphs and insert three. We 
amend the text by omitting the relative pronoun of line 4, as a prosaic addition 
to the text, It is not common to use the relative pronoun in Hebrew poetry. No 
poet would destroy his rhythm by using it where it is mecessary. ‘We change 
the Massoretic accents of verses 6 and 7 so as to read— 

DYN | ONT I PNIDVD 
sayy! mus) ye 

‘The text of verse 8 is corrupt and the versions difer in their renderings. ‘The 
Massoretic 77] = arrow, is against the context, which refers to the yore-ox and 
‘he lion, and the use of arrows is inappropriate to these animals. It seems to us 
‘that the original reading of line 18 was 

yoy ow 1 pAtnayy 

‘The Massoretic PI? YM, bas arisen by a mistake in rewriting the end 
letters [7 and Y. There are three dimeter lines, e. g., 14, 21 and 22, where the 
variation seems to be intentional. 

1. ‘The oracle of Balaam, son of Beor 
2, Yea, the oracle of the man with closed eyes, 
8. ‘The oracle of one hearing the sayings of "El, 
4. Who beholds the vision of Shadday 
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5, Fallen down and with eyes uncovered. 
6. How excellent are thy tents, Jacob, 
7. ‘Thy tabernacles, Israel, as vales, 
8, Spread forth as gardens by a river, 
9. As lign-aloes which Jahveh planted, 
10. As codars beside waters. 
11, May water flow from his buckets, 
12, And his seed be on many waters, 
18, And may his king be higher than Agag, 
14, And may his kingdom exalt itself, 
16, "EL has been bringing him forth from Egypt, 
16. Yea, as the swiftness of the yore-ox has he. 
17, He eateth up the nations his adversaries, 
18, And their bones gnaweth and crusheth, 
19, He doth couch, doth lie down as the lion, 
(20. And as a lioness; who would stir him up? 
21, Blessed be those blessing thee, 
22, And cursed be those cursing thee. 

‘This poem gives additional features of parallelism. ‘The poem opens with a 
pentastich describing the condition of the prophet under the influence of the 
prophetic mania. ‘The frst three lines begin with an identical term, “oracle.” 
‘The second line has its second term synonymous with the second term of the first 
line, but its third term is a new idea, “with closed eyes.” ‘The third line has its 
second term synonymous, but its third term is new, “sayings of "EI. The fourth 
line gives threo terms which are synonymous with the second and third terms of 
the previous line. ‘The fifth line is progressive to the fourth, presenting a new 
thought in the climax of the pentastich. 

‘We then have a second pentastich. Lines 6 and 7 havo two terms in syn- 
‘onymous parallelism, but the third term of line 7 is progressive in the simile “as 
vales.” This is followed by three other similes in steady synthesis of the lines. 

‘We have next two totrastichs, the first composed of two synonymous couplets. 
‘The second begins with a tetrastich in which Israel is compared with a yore-ox. 
‘Line 16 is progressive to line 15. Lines 17 and 18 are synonymous, save that the 
object is emphasized in line 17, ‘nations, his adversaries,” but the verb is em- 
phasized in line 18, “gnaweth and crusheth.” We next have a distich which is 
synonymous in the terms “lion ” with “lioness,” in order to the strong antithesis 
of “doth couch, doth Lie down” with “who will stir him up?” ‘The poem closes 
‘with an antithetical distich. 

‘The fourth poem of Balaam is composed of a longer piece and several short 
ones (Num. xx1v., 16-24). The larger poem is composed of sixteen lines deserib- 
ing the subjugation of Moab and Edom to Israel. ‘The oracle against the Ama- 
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lokites is a distich, and those against the Kenites and Assyria, tetrastichs. We 
remove one Miqqéph and insert five. We change the text by transferring “ his 
enemies” to line 18, It is a plural and inappropriate, where it is, both to the 
structure of the line and the sense. It is, moreover, needed in line 16 to supply 
the verb with an object and complete the ine. Furthermore, the line to which it 
4s attached is a repetition of the previous line, with the single exception of the use 
of Seir for Edom, and it should be stricken out. We also change the meaningless 
“YD into YY inline 17, ‘There is but one dimeter in this poem and it is 
‘where we would expect it, at the beginning of the oracle against the Kenites. 
1. Oracle of Bataan, son of Beor, 
2. Yea, oracle of the man with closed eyes, 
8. Oracle of one hearing the sayings of "El, 
4. And of one knowing the knowledge of ‘lyon, 
5. Who beholds the vision of Shadday, 
6. Fallen down and with eyes open. 
7. I see it, but it is not now; 
8, observe it, but it is not near; 
8. A star doth advance out of Jacob, 
10, Yea, a sceptre doth arise out of Israel, 
11. And it doth smite through the corners of Moab, 
12, And ff doth break down all the sons of tumult. 
18. And Edom has become a possession. 
14. Yea, Israelis a doer of valient deeds, 
15. Yea, let one out of Jacob have dominion over his enemies 
16. And destroy the remnant of Seir. 

‘The paralleligms of this piece present few additional features. ‘The poem 
opens with a hexastich. Tt differs from the first pentastich of the previous poem 
only by the insertion of an additional line (1.4) which is entirely synonymous 
with the previous line, ‘This hexastich is followed by another hexastich which 
{s composed of three synonymous couplets. ‘These three couplets are completely 
synonymous within themselves, but are each progressive to its predecessor. ‘The. 
poem concludes with a tetrastich of introverted parallelism, that is, the last line 
of the four is in synonymous parallelism with the first line. The middle lines 
are also in synonymous parallelism, save that the third lino has an additional 
term defining more closely the dominion. 

‘The oracle against Amalek is an antithetical distich: 

First of the nations was Amalek, 
But his last end (extends) unto one ready to perish. 

‘The oracle against the Kenites is a tetrastich composed of antithetical 
couplets: 
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Strong is thy dwelling-place, 

And set in the rock thy nest: 

‘Nevertheless Kain will be for wasting; 

‘How long ere Asshur carry thee away captive ? 
‘The oracle against Asshur is a progressive tetrastich : 

Alas, who can live when "El establishes it? 

But ships will come from the coast of Kittim, 

And afflict Asshur and afliot Eber, 

But he also shall go on unto one ready to perish. 





‘These four poems of Balam illustrate the regular flow of the trimeter move- 
‘ment in Hebrew poetry and the great variety of parallelisms. I give a repro 
duction of the Hebrew trimeter in English poetry by my pupil George H. Gilbert, 
Ph. D., who has succeeded in reproducing the sublime Poem of Job in English 
poetry of the same movement, 


If I with falsehood have walked, 

And my foot hasted after deceit— 

Let Him weigh me in righteous scales, 
‘That Eloah my virtue may know! 

‘If my step tumed aside from the way, 
And my heart followed after my eyes, 
And a blemish did cleave in my palm : 
‘Let me sow, and another one eat, 
And my shoots, let them be rooted up. 
If gold I have made my support, 

And to fine gold have said, O my trust | 

If I joyed that my wealth was great, 

And my hand had acquired much goods; 

If I saw the light when it shone, 

And the moon in majesty moving; 

‘my heart became foolish in secret, 

And my hand did cleave to my mouth: 

‘This, too, were a crime for the judges, 

For to God above I had lied.—(xxxr., 24-98.) 








(xr, 5-8.) 


‘In our next article we propose to present some specimens of the strophical 
‘organization of the trimeters and also examples of the use of rhyme, assonance 


‘and alliteration, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, 
By Jouw P, Perens, Pa. D., 
‘Professor in the Protestant Fplscopal Divinity School, Philadelybia, Pa. 





Nebuchadreszar I—In Huaica, January, 1885, I called attention to cer- 
tain dificulties in the way of attributing to Nebuchadrezzar I. the Boundary 
‘Stone Inscription (V. R. xv.-1x,). Further consideration has induced me to 
suppose that the inscription is in reality an historical inscription of Nebuchad- 
reazat son of Nabopolassar (ef. Proceedings of Soc. Bib. Arch, Jan., 1886). So 
far as I know no reason has been assigned for attributing the inscription to Neb- 
Uchadrezzar I., 1150 B. C. (of. HEpRatcA, Oct:, 1884, p. 118). We know nothing 
about this monarch, except what we learn from the Synchronous History (IL R., 
EXY.), that he was defeated by ASuretiti, father of Tiglath-pileser I. of Assyria. 
‘This inscription was assigned to Nebuchadrezzar I. without argument, and has 
deen accepted apparently without demur. Imust, therefore, imagine the argu- 
ments which I shall endeavor to answer. 

(1) The characters used are archaic. ‘This, as all know, is something very 
common in the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. ‘The ehar- 
‘acters used in the Boundary Stone can be matched almost character for character 
from a Nebuchadrezzar inscription in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
(Heratca, Jan., 1885, p. 185), and my chief aid in deciphering the latter was 
Hilprecht’s edition of the former. ‘The characters on the Boundary Stone are 
not unlike the archaie script of the great East India Company Inseription (I R., 
uum-1a1V.). 

(2) The titles given toNebuchadrezzar. Other Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions 
agree in celebrating that monarch as a great builder, more particularly as “ the 
restorer of E-saggil and E-zida,” and in adorning him with a number of religious 
titles. ‘The Boundary Stone Inscription, on the other hand, ascribes to its Nebu- 
chadrezzar chiefly warlike titles. In explanation of this difference it must be 
remembered that the other Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions are all of them votive 
‘and architectural, the Boundary Stone alone is military and administrative. We 
should expect different titles. For example, the titles given to Afurbanipal in 
the barrel cylinder from Aboo-Habba (V R., 5x11; ef. Hemrarca, Jan., 1886) 
‘are so colored by the votive and architectural character of the inscription, that 
‘we can scarcely recognize the war-waging monarch familiar to us elsewhere. ‘The 
character of titles to be used is largely determined by the contents of the inserip- 
tion to follow. ‘This will explain the absence of the customary votive and archi- 
‘tectural titles from a military and administrative insoription. The method of titu- 
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lation in this insoription is, however, singularly like that employed in the well- 
known Nebuchadrezzar inscriptions. ‘The great inscription, above referred to, 
spends twenty-two lines in heaping up titles appropriate to a devout temple- 
builder. Out of a total of 100 lines the inscription in the Metropolitan Museum 
devotes sixteen to a similar accumulation of religious and architectural titles (Hx 
Ratca, April, 1885), Ina precisely similar manner the Boundary Stone inscription 
opens with eleven lines in which titles appropriate to a warrior and fixer of boun- 
aries are heaped one upon another (Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., April, 1884). But 
besides the general resemblance of style and method, there are, further, several 
specific points of resemblance. Rubu nddu “prince glorious,” narém Mar 
duk “favorite of Marduk,” Sar kin@ti Sa din miSari idinnu “king of 
Justice who judges righteous judgment” have identical or similar parallels in al- 
‘most every Nebuchadrezzar inscription of any length. 

(3) The Nebuchadrezzar of the Boundary Stone does not call himself son of 
‘Nabopolassar, whereas in the votive and architectural inscriptions, and on the 
stamped bricks, of which we have so many, the great Nebuchadrezzar always so 
calls himself. ‘This does, of course, establish a negative presumption against the 
Boundary Stone Inscription. But, assuming Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolas- 
sar to be the author, an exact parallel can be found in the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pilesor I. of Assyria (Lotz, Tig. Pil.). ‘The stamped bricks of that monarch, and 
‘the inscription found at the source of the ‘Tigris, call him the son of A&uretiti, 
Dut in the great prisma inscription his father’s name is not mentioned. Similarly 
in the Bavian and prisma inscriptions Sennacherib omits all mention of his father. 
‘It should be said further that, if the Nebuchadrezzar of the Boundary Stone does 
not call himself son of Nabopolassar, neither does he call himself son of any one 
else, 








‘But there is, also, a strong positive argument in favor of ascribing the Boun- 
dary Stone Inscription to Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. As soon as the 
‘recitation of titles is completed (1. 12) Marduk is introduced as inspiring Nebu- 
chadrezzar to act. ‘This, even to the phraseology used, is a genuine finger-mark 
of Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar (cf., in addition to the inscriptions above 
cited, the Borsippa and Senkereh cylinders, I R., x1., the Phillipps’ barrel I R., 
LXV. ete). 

In the Boundary Stone Inscription (col. 1, 10) Nebuchadrezzar calls himself 
katid mat aharrf “subduer of the Westland.” Now a comparison of the 
‘Synchronous History and the Hebrew records seems to justify us in affirming with 
a fair degree of positiveness that a king of Babylon did not subdue Phonicia or 
Palestine in 1150 B.C. On the other hand, we have evidence that Nebuchadrez- 
zar son of Nabopolassar id subdue those countries. 

In the Boundary Stone Inscription (col r., 48) Nebuchadrezzar claims to have 
conquered Elam. Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel testify that Nebuchadrezzar son of 
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‘Nabopolassar conquered that country (Jer. Xxv., 25; xurx., 84 soq.; Ezek. 
soa, 24), 

‘These are the reasons which oblige us to attribute the Boundary Stone In- 
scription to Nebuchadrezzar son of Nabopolassar. ‘The references in Jer. xLIx., 
24 seq., and Ezek. xxx1r., 17, 24, Ox the date of the events narrated in this 
scription between 595 B. C. and 585 B. C. 








Bine unedirte Nebukadnezar-Inschritt.—Under this title Dr. Bezold publishes- 
in the January number of the Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie, from three small eylin- 
dors in the British Museum, a short inscription of Nebuchadrezzar, consisting of 
thirty-six half lines in all, regarding the restoration of the temple of NIN MAG 
in Babylon In his Expedition en Mesopotamie, ., 287, M. Oppert published the 
‘same inscription from a cylinder in the collection of the Due de Luynes ; and, if 
‘remember aright, he mentions three other identical cylinders, one in the Louvre, 
and two in Berlin. ‘There is another specimen of the same cylinder in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. ‘This latter is not so well preserved as those of 
which Dr, Bezold made use; but fortunately it is entirely legible in one half-line 
(84), where Dr. Bezold has been forced to resort to conjecture. It does not con- 
‘frm his conjecture. 





‘The Date of Sargon of Akkad.—In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Nov., 1882, appeared Mr. Pinches’ notice of the famous cylinder of 
Aboo-Habba (V R., 1c1v.), in which Nabonidus tells of his discovery of « the eyl- 
inder of Naram-Sin, son of Sargon, which for three thousand tio hundred years no 
king before me had seen.” ‘This would make the date of Naram-Sin 8750 B. C., 
and that of Sargon about 8800 B.C. Since Mr. Pinches’ discovery, these dates 
‘seem to have been universally accepted. Now it seems to me that, tested in the 
same way in which we test Hebrew numbers, the number $200 can not be main- 
tained, on present evidence at least. In 1 Kgs. vi., 1, we are told that Solomon 
began to build the temple in the 480th year from the exodus. Most scholars, I 
suppose, regard this, not as an accurate number, but as the Hebrew way of ex- 
pressing “twelve generations.” Forty years is their reckoning of a generation, 
4s in the wanderings in the wildernesé, and more than once in the Book of Judges. 
‘The writer of those words in 1 Kgs. vz., 1, simply counted up twelve generations 
of names, and expressed the result, after the Hebrew idiom, as stated above. 
‘The number 8200, of which Nabonidus makes use, is a round number, divisible 
by forty. I think the scribes of Nabonidus have reckoned after the method just 
outlined. ‘They counted up eighty names between Nabonidus and Naram-Sin, 
and expressed that number of generations by the proper multiple of forty, which 
is 8200, ‘The number 8200, then, means nothing more than eighty generations. 
Now, in actual practice a generation, particularly a royal generation, is much less 
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‘than forty years. ‘The eponym canon gives the average length of reign of the 
Assyrian kings as nineteen years. In Judah, taking the Bible numbers, from 
David to Josiah inclusive, the average length is twenty-seven years. In Israel, 
taking the Bible numbers from David to Jeroboam II. inclusive, twenty years. 
Averaging these, then, we should have twenty-two years for a royal generation. 
‘The Babylonian canon of Ptolemy, from Kivyiadévov to Apueb inclusive, gives the 
same average. Multiplying twenty-two by eighty we obtain 1760 years, in place 
of Nabonidus’ 8200. ‘This would place Naram-Sin about 2400 B. C., and Sargon 
about 2450 B.C. ; dates not far removed from those conjectured for the earliest 
Babylonian monarchs before this discovery was made. ‘The dated tablets noticed 
in the Proceedings of the Soc. Bib. Arch. for May, 1884, and the astronomical angu- 
ment with reference to the Izdubar epic and the precession of the equinox both 
seem to me to harmonize better with the Inter than with the earlier date, 


Hebrew Use of Numbers.—The use of forty as a round number, and of forty 
‘years for “ generation” has been often commented upon, but I donot think atten- 
tion has been sufficiently directed to an analogous use of certain other numbers. 
So “five” is often used as we use “few” or “half-a-dozen,” and “two” as we 
‘use “ couple.” 

“<Frve:” Gen. XU, 94; XLV.,22; XLVIL, 2; Lev. xxvr., 8; Judg. xvii, 
2; 1Sam, xvr.,20 (for 2977 substitute YF), XVEL, 40; XXL, 3; XXv., 18, 
42; 2 Kgs. vit. 18; xvin1,19; Xxv., 19; Isa. xvit.,8; XI, 18; Xxx. 17; 
Matt. xav.,17; 1 Cor. x1v., 19. 

“Pwo :” Gen, rV., 24; xxm., 22; Deut, xvi, 6; Judg. v., 80; x1, 875 1 
Sam. Xxv., 18; 1 Kgs. xx., 27; 2 Kgs. mt, 24 (P); v.,22 (2); Isa. xvit., 6; Hos. 
‘Vi.,2; Amos iv.,8; Matt. xrv., 17. 

‘This use of “two” involves a somewhat analogous use of three” as its eom- 
plement, as in Hos. vz.,2. Compare, for example, the Hebrew idiom “ yesterday 
the third day,” ete., Deut. xux.,4; 1 Sam. 1v.,7; X0x., 7; 2Sam. mr, 17; xu, 
45 and the corresponding idiom for future time, Luke 2xnr., 82. 

Numbers 1, 1, 17, ete., give us an example of the literalizing and ren 
dering accurate of this general and indefinite use under the influence of a 
precise ritual. ‘The origin of this use of “ five,” as also the similar use of “ten” 
as a round number, like our dozen,” is to be found, presumably, in finger count 
ing (cf. Proceedings Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1883.) 

‘The use of the numbers “ ten” and ‘seven ” has received more or less atten- 
tion. ‘The multiple of those two numbers is used in Hebrew to indicate indefinite 
oxtent, Gen, 1V.,24; Judg. 1x., 58; 2 Kgs. x.,1; Jer. xxv., 11} XX1x.,10 (of. 28); 
Matt. xvn1r.,22. Also, as a variation from the above, “seventy years” is used to 
indicate the period of @ long, or full life Isa. xxm., 15, 17; Ps. X0.,10, and, per- 
haps, Gen. v., 125 x1., 26; Exod. 1, 5. 
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Amos VI. 2—In his KAT, (444 seq.), Prof. Schrader calls attention to the his- 
torical references in this verse as indicating a date as late as 711 B.C. He also 
‘quotes Prof. Bickell to show that grammatically and metrically the verse bears 
every mark of being an interpolation. Any one who will read Amos V1., 1-7, in 
‘the original, omitting the second verse, and then read it supplying that verse, will 
need, I think, no further argament to convince him of the correctness of Prof. 
‘Bickel’s viow. But the same thing occurs in at least one other passage in the 
‘same book. In v., 18, a song is commenced, and at once dropped, to be resumed 
again in the same meter in ¥.,8, 9. In this caso the inserted matter is itself of a 
poetical character, and seems to be of the nature of a discursive comment, sug- 
‘gested by the first verse of the song. In the former case the inserted matter, 
‘which is prose, is also of the nature of a comment in support of the first verse of 
the song. On merely metrical grounds it is impossible to affirm that such com- 
‘ments do or do not eome from the hand of the prophet. As to the historical ret- 
‘erences, it must not be forgotten that it is quite possible for Amos to have been 
alive in 711 B. C. ‘The earliest roference in his book which we can date is, 
apparently, the reference to the eclipse of 768 B. O. (vitt.,9)-.'The date 711 B. C. 
for Amos v1.,2, agrees in a very interesting manner with Prov. xxv.,1. Pate 
ting the two together, we see that Hezekiah did not merely canse a collection of 
‘he proverbs of Solomon to be made, but that that was a part ofa collection of writ- 
‘ngs to constitute a brary. Presumably the idea of a library, like the step-clock. 
‘of Ahaz (2 Kgs. Xx,, 11), was due to Assyrian influence, Amos Vi.,2is a finger 
mark, showing the book to have been edited, whether by the prophet himself or 
by royal seribes, for the library of Hezekiah. ‘The Book of Hosea seems to me to 
‘bear, but less distinctly, marks of a similar editing. 





Amos V4 6—"PY7D in this verse seems to be a metrical error. ‘The word 
belongs neither to the first half of the verse, nor to the last half. Ttis a gloss of 
‘tho simplest character like }7133-93-NN) WW 77) NN in Isa. vitr., 7. 


Isaiah VIL, 14,—There is a striking resemblance between this verse and 
Gen. xvE, 11, 
(isa vit, 1)... 98 WOY YOY ON 2 07 7 
(Gen. xvt, 1)...9% Yow Yow ON [2 N91 M7 
Is there any proper ground for translating the tenses differently in the two verses? 


THE WORD “KIDRON.” 
By Rev. Taos. Laven, 
Providence, BI. 


‘The New Revision, in a marginal note opposite John xvi, 1, gives, as the 
{interpretation of the name Kidron,“‘of the cedars.”” I hardly dare to question 
‘the interpretation of such learned men, and yet I am perplexed by it. It is very 
true that xijpor in Greek means “ cedar tree,” and of course xéépav would mean 
“of the cedars.” But then the question arises, Was Greek the language our Sav- 
for spoke? The words Talitha kumi, Ephphatha and Lima Sabacthani 
‘would seem to indicate that, at least in ordinary intercourse, he spoke Aramean ; 
so that the name of a place, or, as in this ease, the glen of a winter torrent, would 
not be likely to be derived from a foreign language, but from the vernacular. 
Ada to this the fact that here we have a word familiar to all Arabs, who speak, 
{n the language of common conversation, of Moi Kidder muddy (or, as a Scotch 
‘man would say, drumlie) water; just as the opposite is Moi Safie clear water. 
In written Arabic it is “STs (Ma Kadara), 

In the Hebrew, Gésenius gives 79 tobe turbid, and, 8 3 and p) are often 
‘used interchangeably, YY) The Turbid, and says expressly, it is the proper 
name of the brook or torrent fowing in winter through the valley between Jeru- 
salem and the Mount of Olives. A full description of it is given in Robinson’s 
Palestine, I. pp. 896-402, Ist ed. On this last page he tells us that— 

“Ttis nothing more than the dry bed of a wintry torrent, beating marks of 
being occasionally swept over by a large volume of water. No stream flows here 
now exsept during the heavy rains of winter. Yet even in winter there is no 
constant flow, and our friends (missionaries), who had resided several years in the 
city, had never seen a stream running in the valley.” 

Of course such a stream, when it did flow, would be very drumlte, or, as the 
Arabs would say, kidder, and what name more fitting for such a nihil than the 
Hebrew form of it, Kidron,—not the wady of the cedars, but the wady of muddy, 
‘turbid water. 

Temay be said that Westcott and Hort's Revised Text of the Greek New 
‘Testament settles the question in favor of the rendering of the New Revision. 
But that is fairly open to question, on the following grounds + 

1. ‘The MSS. on which that Revision rests for authority were not the original 
‘MSS. of the inspired writers, but copies made at many removes from the originals, 
‘and some of them as near to our own date as to that of the original writing. 

2, ‘Those MSS, differ among themselves, and, in some passages, more recent 
transcripts seem to be more correct than older ones. Moreover, the selection 
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made between different readings is made on grounds not absolutly certain, but 
‘only probable, and in some cases the degree of probability is less futhan others, 

8. ‘Many transcribers of the New Testament have dealt less serupulously 
‘with their MSS. than the Jews did with those of the Old Testament, and have 
‘ventured to alter and amend the text, sometimes bringing in a sentence from an- 
other place that seemed to guard the text from misconception, or make it plainer, 
and sometimes adding what in their estimation rounded out the narrative. 

4. Many of these emendations had reference to names, Hebrew names were 
‘made to wear a Greek dress, e.g, Blias for Bkjah, Bliseus for Bisha, and Heaias 
for Isaiah. 

5. Many copyists were Greeks, without any knowledge of Hebrew; and 
nothing would be more likely than that they should change the Hebrew form of 
the proper name before us into the form which to them would be more intelligible. 

6. Josephus began to decline the namo in his writings —«lfvu», —of, 4) —on, 
to.,—and 0 laid a foundation for the change in question. But, 

7. ‘The LXX. always give it as an indeclinable proper name, ¢. g.: Ae. rdr. 
xstdpor (28am. XV. 28; 2 Chron. XXIX,, 18; XXX., M4; 2Kgs. XxIT., 6); Dat 
79 x. wldpun (2 Kgs. xxtmt, 6); Gen. Pl. 79 x. r6y ldpor (2 Samm, XV. 285 1 Kgs. 
XV.,18). If this had been wdpéwus, ib would have favored the rendering of the 
‘New Revision; but as it is, it is omy the same indeclinable proper name un- 
changed. 

Tt may be asked, Why put it in the plural, as well as Genitive? ‘The answer 
Is much more likely to be, because the Heb. OY) is never used in the singular. 
And s0 the Hebrew writer would naturally use zi» in the Greek to express what 
‘wo in English express by the singular, muddy or turbid water. ‘This at least is 
‘much more probable than exdar tres, which, both in Hebrew and Aramean, are 
salled Arz or Erez, Heb. PN, Syriac or Aramean ff (Arzo). 


NOTES FOR BEGINNERS. 


‘By Winurax R, Hanper. 


In General,—It is the puxpose of the writer to furnish under this head in 
‘suocessive numbers of Hammnatca, some material which, it is hoped, may prove to 
be interesting and profitable to that, large class of the journal's constituency, 
those who are Beginners. ‘The word beginner is not, however, in this connection 
‘taken in its literal sense, While some of the suggestions made, and some of the 
hints offered may be of value only to those who are actual beginners, the mate- 
rial, in general, will be intended for those who have made at least some progress 
in the language. ‘The “Notes” will be varied in their character, and designed 
‘to stimulate study in lines which perhaps the student, if left to himself, might 
overlook. 





Origin of Various Vowel-sounds.—In the study of Hebrew the greatest aift- 
culty experienced is the mastery of the principles which regulate the use of the 
various vowel-points. The question which one must ask and answer, several 
times perhaps in the ease of every word, is this: How does there come to be here 
a Swi, ov a short vowel, or a long vowel ? And in this question there are implied 
many subordinate questions. E. g., if it is a Sera, it mast be known (1) whether 
itis silent or vocal ; (2) if vocal, from what earlier full vowel-sound it is derived ; 
and (8) why it was changed from this original sound toa Swa, If the vowel under 
consideration is long, the questions are: (1) What kind of a syllable is this? (2) 
Is the vowel tone-long or naturally long? (8) If naturally long, has it arisen from 
contraction, or in compensation, or because it is characteristic of anominal form ? 
(4) From what original sound or sounds has it come? 

‘These questions can alays be answered; and the man who has studied 
‘Hebrew grammar through without learning the principles which furnish the an- 
swers, has studied it in vain. Its to be remembered, that a knowledge of the 
‘Massoretic system of vowel-points lies at the basis of all truly acourate and scien- 
tifle knowledge of Hebrew. With this once mastered, the remaining work is 
comparatively easy. 











Relative Occurrence of Yowel-sounds.—It may be of interest to know the 
relative frequency of occurrence of half-, short and long vowels in Hebrew. 
‘There is given below a table from which a reasonably accurate idea may be 
gained. ‘The first four chapters of Genesis have been taken as a basis for caleula- 
tion. ‘This table shows that the average word has 2.76 vowel-sounds; that of a 
hundred yowel-sounds nearly sixteen are half-vowels, twenty-nine aro short 
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‘vowels, fifty-five are long vowels. The long vowels are nearly twice as numerous 
as the short vowels, and three and a half times as numerous as the half-vowels. 
In this calculation no account has been taken of Pithih-furtive, and no distinc- 
tion made between simple (vocal) and compound Swi. 





Verso. Words, Vowelsounda, Haltvowaln: Short vowels. Lang vowels. 








Chapter 1. a 368 i042 is 316 558 
Chapter II. 35 288 769 124 au7 438 
Chapter IL, a 298 2 aT 225 419 
Chapter IV. 26 200 784 it 0 493 

‘Total 1284 a6 «885 os (188 


‘The Nominative Absolute—A construction not sufficiently emphasized in 
‘most grammars, and one worthy of careful study is that of the Nominative Abso- 
‘we Consider the subject in the following way: (1) Note the use of PNT in 
Gen. xxi, 18, and find a similar construction in Gen. xxvr., 15; Deut. 11,28; 
xav.,275 Josh, 1,12, (2) Note the use of D9 in Gen. xxx1v-,8 and find a 
similar construction in Deut. xxxir.,4; Xxxmu.,17; 1 Sam. m1, 11. (8) Note 
the use of 99 WNT in Judg. xvM., 5 and find a similar construction in Lev. 
‘Vin, 7, 88; Job xx11.,8 (4) Note the use of 133 in Gen, xvir,, 4 and find a sim- 
ilar construction in Gen. xxrv., 27; xtar, 11; Deut. xvi, 14. 

Now study the phrases DION NIT A}? Jehowsh, mx (is) the Gods 
WDIT NIT DTT Mhe Blood, rma és the Wife. What is called the copula in these 
phrases, viz., NIH, i8 really the subject of which DYNA in one case and WIT 
{in the other is the predicate; while the first word in each plirase is strictly speak- 
ing a nominative absolute, although logically the subject of the sentence. Com- 
pare with this similar cases in Gen. 11, 14,105 1X., 18; XV., 25 Isa, 1x, 145 
XXXITT, 6, 

‘The following statement will serve now as a summing up of the matter: For 
‘the sake of emphasis and for the avoidance of unwieldy sentences a noun or pro- 
noun is frequently placed at the beginning of the sentence with, strictly speaking, 
zo grammatical relation to the other words of the sentence, but represented in 
the body of the sentence by a pronominal suffix. ‘This noun or pronoun may be 
logically the object of the sentence, or its subject, or the object of a preposition; 
or standing as the logical subject, it may be resumed ‘by the pronoun NY77 Which 
then, though really the grammatical subject of the following predicate, is equiv- 
alent, or nearly s0, to a copula. 

Other particulars might be noted, but for the first study, this is suficient, 








‘The Word 39 or 334.—Many students never take up their dictionary ex- 
cept to examine it with reference to something which has come up at the very 


+ S00, howaver, Appendix V.1, The Casus Pendens a Driver's Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, 
‘upon wil Ee babe 
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moment of examination, To read a dictionary, to study a word in al its various 
‘usages, without having at the time any particular purpose in view, is, in the opin- 
ion of this class, a sheer waste of time. But the fact is, these mon make a great 
mistake, He who would know a Ianguage, must study its words one by one, 
and exhaustively. As an exereiso of this kind let us take the Hebrew word for 
“heart” 99 or 339. ‘Take it up as follows: 

(1) Ascertain from the lexicon the various forms of the word which it assumes: 
in inflection. 

(2) By means of a concordance, study up the occurrence of the word. How 
‘often does 39 occur? How often 33? In what books is either form most com- 
‘mon? Whereis the phrase my fart, his heart found most often ? 

(8) Ascertain its fundamental meaning. Does the root from which it comes 
‘mean to exver, to envelop, or to be fat? Are there any roots of similar form and 
meaning? 

(4) So far as you may be acquainted with the cognate languages, search out 
‘the words which correspond etymologically to that which is under consideration. 

(6) Ascertain also, if you are able, the words generally used to translate the 
word 35 (and 335) in the Septuagint, the Targums, the Peshitto, and the Vul- 
gate. 

(@) Look up any synonyms of this word which occur, noting particularly, by 
means of a concordance, any other words or expressions for which the translation 
‘“heart® is given in the English Bible. 

(7) Now study the usage of the word, noting (a) its use in a physiological 
‘senso; (6) its use in the sense of self; (c) with the signification midet; (2) its use in 
the sense of Ie; (¢) as the seat of the afeetions and emotions, and s0 of love, sor- 
row, confidence, contempt, despair, bitterness, ete. ; (/) as referring to diepostion, 
character, and 0 described as high, great, double, eratty, froward, contumacious, 
sincere, upright, faithful, clean, perverse, ete, ote; (9) as referring to will, pur- 
‘pose, and so in the senso of desire, determination, pleasure; (he) as referring to intel- 
Tigence, wisdom, understanding. 

(6) Collect any idioms containing the word, which are worthy of special 
note; ©. g., speak upon the heart, place upon the heart, pour out the heart, a heart 
and a heart, a fat heart, the heart knoweth, steal the heart. 

In this work observe two general rules, vi. : (a) study closely and classify tho 
Iangest possible number of texts; (6) coxistantly compare with the usage of 3 in 
“Hebrew the corresponding usage of “heart” in English, 








Cireumstantial Clauses.—It often takes the beginner a long time to appreci- 
ate what grammarians call the circumstantial clause ot sentence. This kind of 
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‘sentence is, however, very common, and also idiomatic. An understanding of it 
will do away with the dificulty which in many cases attends the use of the con- 
junction 9. 

1) Note the following examples of this sentence: 

Gen. xvi. 12, [DP 9YNY And my lord ie ld = seeing that my Yor ts od. 

Deut. XXX11,, 81, DMD Y)"DNY And our enemies are judges = our own ene- 
ia admiting it 

Rath 121,99 73y AYN When Jehooah hath testified against me, 

Gon. xx, 4, OYDL/D WN With its top in the heavens. 

Ps. XXvM., 8, D333 AYN Though eid isin their hearts. 

Gen. xvi 1, SNA AND TW NIN..." YON NIM and Jehovah 
appeared unto him while he sat atthe door of the tent. 

Ps. vit, 8, SYD PIN) Without any one to deliver. 

1 Sam. 1¥.5 18, TDW DIYIAN ONT AN ODL NITY... And he 
died after having judged Terael forty years 

Gon. xxxvzr2,9Y9 NIV... TP UMA Heras tending the sheep, Being a boy. 

2) Note also the following examples which have no conjunction }: 

Gen. x1, 8, DDD *YTM OD ON-NYD Bell (being) onthe watt and At on 
the east. 

Ba, XXX11, 8) YY POY ABYN Teil give counsel with my eye upon tes. 

Num. Xv1., 27, OIF) WS! They came forth stationed. 

Ps. Vit, 8, 93D PNY PID Rendting with no one to deliver. 

8) Note the following negative clauses 

Lev. 1,17, 9913) ND....AAN POW And he shall cleave it. without dividing. 

Isa. LVI, 11, 97 ND TINY «POP NID And destruction shal come 
upon the... thou thy knowing it, 

Gen. x1I¥., 4, SPIT ND TWYATAN INS DMT They went out of the city 
without having gone far. 

4) Note the following cases in which the circumstantial clause precedes the 
principal elause : 

Gen, um, 85,....37) DIPPW DYMO OF WN And it came to pass, as 
they were emptying Weir sacks, that bold, te, 

Gen. XV. 1%... FIND BIW HTM And it came to pass, the aun Raving gone 
down, that, ete. 

5) Now sum up the case in the form of a few general statements: 

4, The circumstantial clause generally follows the principal clause, and is 
Joined to it by a conjunction ; yet cases are quite numerous in which the conjunc 
tion is omitted, and other cases occur in which the circumstantial clause precedes, 

>. In the circumstantial clause the subject, either a noun or pronoun (though 
sometimes the latter is implied in the verb) stands first, because there is always 
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a contrast between this subject and the subject of the principal clause, or between 
this predicate and the predate of the principal clause refering tothe same 
subject. 

¢. The verbal form employed is chosen with reference to the kind of action 
described. 

a. Tho ciroumstantial clause ‘describes the condition or eieumstancs in 
which the person of thing denoted by the noun or pronoun was atthe time ofthe 
principal aston.” | 

e. In the translation of these clauses, it is impossible to be literal; conjunc- 
tions, determined by the context, are to be employed, such a8, whi, es, hough, 
sexing that, ete. 





UNIVERSITY NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
By IRA M, Price, M. A., 


Leipzig, Germany. 


‘The opportunities of study afforded the Semitic and Old Testament Profes- 
‘sors of Ametica by the long summer vacation, are every year coming more into 
prominence. Many will perhaps during the coming summer spend several 
months on the continent of Europe, getting acquainted with the men and work 
fn their particular lines. Germany will be, undoubtedly, the point visited by 
‘some. As itis not always an easy matter for all to learn where they could best 
occupy their time, I give in outline here the Semitie and Old Testament lectures 
to be delivered in the German Universities during the summer Semester, begin- 
ning about May Ist, and closing August 15th. 

BERLIN: Ditimann, 1) Isaiah, 2) Smaller Exilic Portions of Isaiah. Strack, 1) 
Old ‘Testament Introduction, 2) Psalms, 8) Proverbs xx.-Xx1v. Kleinert, 
Eoclesiastes. Schrader, 1) Assyrian, selected inscriptions, 2) Ethiopic. 
‘Sachau, 1) Syriac, selected ‘writers, 2) Modern Hebrew Grammar, 8) Arabic 
Syntax according to Mufasgal. Dieterii, 1) Quran and Arabic Syntax, 2) 
Treatise “iiber die Anfange,” 8) Thier und Mensch. Barih, 1) Arabic 
Syntax and Quran according to Beidhiwi, 2) Dillmann’s Ethiopic Chres- 
tomativy, 8) Reading of Targum and related Aramaic Texts. Jaen, 1) 
‘Hamasa with Introduction in Arable Poetie Literature, 2) Arabic exercises. 
Erman, 1) Egyptian Writing and Language, 2) Coptic Grammar. 

BONN: Kamplausen, 1) Job, 2) Outline of History of Israel. Budde, 1) Genesis, 
2) Hebrew Exercises. Kaulen, 1) Biblical Archeology, 2) Psalms. Reusch, 
Selected Portions of Prophetical Old ‘Testament Books. Gitdemeister, 1) 
Arabic, continued, 2) Arable Writers, 8) Zamakbshart's Mufaggel. Prom, 1) 
Beladhori's History of Moslem Conquests, 2) Tabari’s Annals. 

ERtanaun: Koller, 1) Old Testament Theology, 2) Minor Prophets, 8) In Semi- 
nar, Old Testament Introduction. Gaspari, Deuteronomy. Spiegel, 1) 
Arabic, continued, 2) Syriac Grammar. 

‘Feemune: Konig, 1) Biblical Hermeneutics in connection with Iistory of Exe- 
esis, 2) Minor Prophets. 

GressEN : Stade, 1) Minor Prophets, 2) Iistory of the Messianic Idea, 8) In Sem- 
inar, Exodus. Schuerer, History of the Jewish People in the ‘Time of Christ. 
GuImysWAUD: Giesebrecht, 1) Isaiah, 2) Tntroduction to Daniel, 8) In Semi- 
nar, Selected Portions of Historical Books Bredenkanp, Messianic Prophe- 
cies. Meinkold, Genesis — Kessler, 1) Hebrow for Beginners, 2) Elements 
of Syriac, with Rédiger’s Chrestomathy, 8) Arabie Grammar, with special 
reference to Hebrew, 4) Ibn Hisch4m's Life of Mohammed. 

Hautae: Riehm, 1) Psalms, 2) Isaiah xt.—%uV1. Sehlottmann, 1) Job, 2) History 
of Israel, 8) Geography of Palestine, 4) In Seminar, Semitic Epigraphs. 
Gosche, Quran. ‘Thorbecke, 1) Hebrew or Arabic Grammar, 2) Comparative 
Tebrew Grammar, 8) Arabic Gramma, 4) Tariri, 

Hurpexpeno: Merz, 1) Job, 2) Dogmatics of Post-exilie Jews to Time of Christ 
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(UL Part of Biblical Theology). Kneucker, Historico-Critical Introduction into 
Canonical Books of Old Testament.—— Weil, 1) Exercises in Reading 
Arabic MSS., 2) Gulistin. isenlohr, 1) Egyptian ‘Texts, 2) Topographical 
Description of Egypt. 

Inna: Siegfried, 1) BiblicalTheology of Old Testament, 2) Psalms, 8) Pirge 
Aboth, Sokmiedel, 1) Old Testament Exercises, 2) Elementary Hebrew Exer- 
cises.—— Stickel, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) Arabic Grammar and Writers, 8) 
Chaldee, 4) Syriac. 

Kus: Klosterman, Genesis. Baethgen, 1) Psalms, 2) Chaldee in Old Testament, 
8) Hebrew Exercises ——Hofmann, 1) Syriac, Arabic, or Modern Persian, 
2) In Seminar, Songs of Solomon. 

Luxrezie: Delitescl, Frz., 1) Isaiah, 2) Old Testament Heilsgeschichte, 8) In Pred- 
igers Gesellschaft, Selected Portions of Leviticus, 4) Anglo-American Exe- 
getical Gesellschaft, Relation of Ezechiel to the Mosaic Law. Holemann, 
Gen. 1-01. Baur, Psalms. Guthe, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Job, 8) 
In Old Testament Gesellschaft, Giving of Laws of Deuteronomy. Ryssel, 
Genesis. Kénig, 1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Exegetical Gesellschaft 
Frreht, 1) Syriac Grammar and easier texts, 2) Arabic Chrestomathy of 
Amold, 3) Mu'allakat of Tarofa. Delitzsch, Frdr., 1) Assyrian, easier texts, 
2) Quran, reading éontinued, 8) Gulistin, continued. 

‘MaRBURG: Graf von Baudissn, 1) Isaiah, 2) “Opferdionstes” in Old Testament. 
Cornitl, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Old Testament Exegetical Exer- 
cises——Zey, 1) Hebrew Grammar with Exercises, 2) Meter of Hebrew 
Pootry. Wellhausen, 1) Arabic, continued, 2) Elements of Syriac. 

‘Muntcu: Schénfelder, 1) Job, 2) Syriac, continued, 8) Exercises in Hebrew. 
Hommel, 1) Mu’allakat, continued, 2) Persian Grammar, with Reading of 
easier passages, 8) “Arabic Literature of first three hundred years after 
‘Mobammed’s Flight, 4) Religion of the old Babylonian and Assyrian. Lauth 
1) Elements of Egyptian, 2) Coptic Reading, 8) Geographical Texts. Bezold, 
1) Arabie, continued, 2) Syriac or Ethiopic, 8) Assyrian, 

Srrasssune: Nowack, 1) History of Israel, 2) Minor Prophets. Reuss, Job. 
Duemichen, 1) Introduction into Hieroglyphic Writing with Exercises in 
‘Translating Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, 2) Selected Hieroglyphic and Hieratic 
‘Texts, 8) The Biblical Representations and the samo as found in the Sepul- 
chres of the Memphitic and ‘Thebie Necropolis. Noeldeke, 1) Hariris Durra, 
2) Arabie Geography, 8) Syriac, 4) Ethiopic. using, 1) Semitic Inseriptions, 
Second half. 

‘TunpMoEN : Kauisch, 1) Isaiah, 2)Pirge Aboth. Kubel, Most important Mes- 
sianic Prophecies of Old Testament. Himpel, 1) Isaiah xx.-Lxvr., 2) Intro- 
uetion into the Deutero-canonical Writings.———Socin, 1) Elements of 
Arabic, 2) Arabic Authors, 8) Oldest Hebrew and Phénecian Inscriptions. 

‘Woenzpune: Scholz, 1) Minor Prophets, 2) Arabic Grammar, with Exercises in 
‘Translation, 3) Exegetical Exercises. 

Prof. H. L. Fleischer, the Arabist, of University of Leipzig, has been freed. 
from the responsibility of lecturing, on account of age 

Prof. Geo. Ebers, the Egyptologist, has not lectured during the last two Sem- 
esters, nor will he lecture during the next Semester, on account of sickness. 

‘Dr. Wilhelm Lotz, author of “Die Inschriften Tiglathpileser 1,” has been 
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made Prof. ordinary in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University of 
ve 

Several valuable books are appearing, in which all Semitie scholars have 
peculiar interest. “Josephi Flavi, Opera. Bdidit et apparatu critioo instruxit 
‘Benedictus Niese. Vol. IL,” has just appeared, and will be made weleome by all 
students of history. ‘This is a critical edition of the Greek original based on the 
dest manuscripts. Where the manuscripts differ, the variants are indicated at 
‘the bottom of the page. ‘The parallel passages of the Bible are also indicated. 
‘The text is broken up into small paragraphs, numbered on the margin, Vol. I. 
‘will appear later, and contain the Prolegomena to the entire work. 

Gesenfus’  Hebraischen und Chaldaischen Handwérterbuch tiber das Alte 
‘Testament ” will appear in the tenth edition at Easter. It will be a thoroughly 
‘improved and enlarged edition, by the former editors, Professors Miihlau and 
‘Volek of the University of Dorpat. 

“Zeitsebritt fiir Assyriologie,” is the new name for the journal hitherto 
called “Zeitschrift fiir Kellsehrifitorschung.” Its edited by privatdocent Carl 
‘Bezold in University of Munich, in connection with Professors Oppert in Pais, 
Sayee in Oxford, Schrader in Berlin, and others, 

‘The second part of De Sarzec's “Decouvretes en Chaldéo” is announced for 
May. 

“ Kurzgefasster Ueberblick iiber die Babylonisch-assyrische Literatur” is the 
title of book in press, by Dr. Carl Bezold, of Munich. A few words will show 
how invaluable this work will be to all Semitic scholars. It will contain a com- 
plete list of all inscriptions hitherto published. The first part of the work wil 
contain an account of the historical inscriptions in chronological order. ‘The 
second part will contain an account of the non-historical inscriptions, such as 
poetry and sclence. ‘The book will also contain an index to 1500 tablets of the 
British Museum, published or captioned, translated or quoted in modern papers} 
also two indices, one for all plates of inscriptions published, the other for cune!- 
form proper names. ‘Finally, a full list of abbreviations, both for the inscriptions 
‘and for modern books. 

‘Vol. II., second edition, of the “ Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” 
4s announced for this month. 

Probably the most epoch-making work of modern times in the matter of 
Ola Testament Lexicography appears to-day. Its title is “ Prolegomena zu einem 
neuen hebrdischen u. aramaischen Worterbuch Alten Testaments,” by Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, University of Leipzig. It is the product of about two years’ 
work; and deals with 600 Hebrew and Aramaic words and roots, each of which 
receive either an entirely new or partially new explanation. ‘These explanations 
are among the “ things new and old,” which this indefatigable delver has brought 
to light from the mines of lexicography in the languages of Babylonia and 
Assyria. 

‘Leipzig, March 6th, 1888. 
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‘Tae thanks of the managing editor are due many friends of Iasnarca for 
‘the words of appreciatfon and encouragement which have been received. It must 
be confessed that the task of making a scientific journal which will at the same 
time sustain itself and be satisfactory toll its constituents is no easy one. Again 
‘the kind consideration of those interested in the success of the effort is requested. 
‘There is a good basis upon which to rest the opinion that, if the undertaking can 
‘but be carried through the present volume and the succeeding one, its establish- 
ment is certain. We ask, therefore, for your continued forbearance, and for your 
hearty co-operation, and we promise you a journal which will, in time, accom- 
plish much in the interests of a true soientife Bible-study. 





‘Tue readers of Hsratca are aware of the Schools of Hebrew to be con- 
ducted during the coming summer under the auspices of the Institute of Nebrew. 
Special attention is invited to the opportunities offered for becoming xequainted 
‘with the cognate languages. At Philadelphia those who desire to undertake o 
continue the study of Arabic will have the privilege of enjoying the instruction of 
Dr. Lansing, of New Brunswick, whose new Arabic Manual is almost ready for 
Aistribution. Dr. Peters, of Philadelphia, offers both elementary and advanced 
{instruction in Assyrian, Provision also has been made for classes in Syriac, 
under Prof. Lovejoy, of Philadelphia, and in Aramaic, under Mr. Gurney, of 
Morgan Park, At Morgan Park, Arabie and Syriac will be taught by Prof. Wil- 
son, of Allegheny, and Aramaic by Dr. Terry, of Evanston. At Newion Centre, 
Dr. Lyon, of Harvard, will have both elementary and advanced classes in Assyr- 
jan; Dr. Burnham, of Hamilton, will teach Syriac, and Prof. Brown, of Newton 
Centre, Aramaic. "At Chaulawua, instruction in Arable, Spriae and Aramaic 
will be given by Dr. Schodde, of Columbus, O. At the University of Virginia, 
Aseyrian will be taught by Mr. James A. Craig, a graduate of McGill University 
and of Yale Divinity School, who is just finishing his doctorate course at Leipzig 
Arabic and Syriac, by Mr. Robert F. Harper, who for two years has been studying. 
at Berlin and Leipzig; and Aramaic by Dr. Foster, of Lebanon, Tenn, 

Surely 110 better opportunities have in this country ever offered themselves in 
the line of Somitie study. Shall there not be many to avail themselves of this 
instruction? 





No Porrion of the Old Testament has been more sadly neglected than the 
“Minor Prophets.” Yet no portion deserves greater attention. In the Schools 
to be held this summer these books are to receive special study. Under Dr. J. P. 
Peters, at Philadelphia, Dr, W. G. Ballantine, at Morgan Park, Dr. Francis 
Brown, at Newton Centre, Dr. W. J. Beecher, at Chautauqua, and Dr. Foster, at 
the University of Virginia, there will be done a work in this field, from which 
‘those who participate in it will derive a benefit that can scarcely be estimated. 
‘This subject, and these instructors. offer students in Hebrew a rich treat. 
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‘Tue Teonew students of America have reason to congratulate themselves 
that our Associate-Rditor, Dr. Haupt, has finally decided to remain in this coun- 
try. It was feared, for a time, that a tempting offer from a German university 
‘would draw him back to his native land. fe will, however, continue his work in 
the Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore. ‘Among other things we have 
‘the privilege of announcing that Dr. Haupt will conduct a Winter School for the 
study, particularly, of Assyro-Babylonian and Sumero-Akkadian. This Winter 
‘School will be held in January next, and like our Summer Schools, will continue 
four weeks. During this time, Dr. Haupt’s regular work in Mebrow, Syriac, 
Aramaic, Arabic and Ethiopic will be discontinued, and he, assisted by the two 
fellows in Semitic languages, will give instruction in the branches above named. 
A full programme will be announced Inter. ‘Those who desite to attend are 
‘advised by Dr. Haupt to prepare themselves, so far as possible, in the Sommer 
Schools of Hebrew. A knowledge of Hebrew will be required of those who take 
part, and a preparatory study of Arabic and Syriae, even though slight, will be of 
great advantage. We trust that the time is coming when the opportunities for 
‘the study of the Semitic languages shall be as numerous and as valwable in Amer 
ica as in Germany. 














We arve below an extract from a letter to Prof. Isaae Mall, Ph. D., of New 
‘York, by the celebrated scholar and author Prof. Th. Néldeke, of the University 
of Strassburg. It is self-explanatory. We trust that the desite to preserve the 
good reputation heretofore enjoyed by the publishing firm referred to, may lead 
‘them to reconsider their decision in this matter. 


“Thave had it in mind to write to you concerning a matter which is of avery 
Gisagreeable character. A Mr. MeDonald, M. A., of Westmhister, England, 
undertook to translate my Syriae Grammar into English. When asked with ref- 
erence to the matter two years since, I replied that T would be entirely satisfied, 
‘He made an agreement with T. & ‘T- Clark, Edinburgh, and drew half of his pay 
in advance, He sent me a few’ samples of his work, and Tat onee became aware 
of the fact that he did not suficiently understand either Syrive or German. -T 
thoroughly corrected one printed sheet for him, but the task was to heavy a 
one. T wrote him that the matter could not thus go on. Whether he informed 
the publishers or not I do not know; but a letter written by them to Mr. 
‘MeDonald shows them to be of such a character that I ean have no funther deal- 
ings with them. Since five years have passed since the publication of my book, 
my publisher cannot prevent the issue of this translation. ‘I. &T. Clark, how. 
ever, are determined fo publish it in spite of my objections. In view of all this, 
Tam taking steps to announce in England that the book, whieh would be a mon: 
sirum, is to be issued contrary to the wishes of myself ‘and my publishers, and 
that the translation is of no'value. Perhaps you will help me to announes the 
same thing in America, In the meantime, we must wait and see what Mr. 
‘MeDonald and the Messrs. Clark will do.” 






















As WE go to press, a copy of Professor Friedrich Delitasch's Prolegomena* 
reaches us. An extended notice will be published in the July Hixpraica.. Two 
great works have been promised by Professor Delitzsch, a Hebrew lexicon which 
shall incorporate the latest results of Assyrian research, and an Assyrian lexicon, 
‘The Arst part of the latter is promised July Ist. Professor Delitzsch would 





+ PnovecoseNA wines NEUEN Hennansscu-Anawaniscits WoRReruntcnes 2036 AUTEN 
‘mestanext. Von Dr. Friedrich Dalits, Prof. Ord. Hon. fuer Avsyriologte tnd Semitische 
Sprachen an der Universitact Lelpzig. Lelpay J.C. Honmichraehe Buchanan. 368, p31 
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change quite radically the arrangement of the Hebrew lexicon. He would, for 
‘example, place in separate lists the Aramafe words and proper names. He would 
arrange the words according to their roots and not alphabetically. ‘These, in our: 
estimation, would be decided improvements. The argument that for beginners 
the alphabetical arrangement is the better one has little to sustain tt, We believe 
that the next decade is to witness a most remarkable advance in the methods em- 
ployed and in the helps furnished in the department of Semitic languages. 


Ly A recent number of Hieprarca a notice was published of an unpointed 
text of Genesis. Many inquiries were received as to the possibility of obtaining 
‘an unpointed edition of the entire Pentateuch. After some investigation, several. 
editions have been found. Of these, one particularly pleases us. We give its 
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RODELHEIM, 
Druck u, Verlag von J. Labrberger & Comp. 
fr 
‘The paper is good, the type plain, the impression clear, and the book, taken. 
asa whole, every thing to be desired. This statement is made for the benefit of 
those who desire such an edition, but have not known where to procure it.* 


‘Tue October HeBRArcA contained a complete list of the Old Testament and 
Semitic Professors in the United States and Canada. A similar list of English 
‘Professors was promised for the January number. It was not possible, however, 
to get the required material into proper shape at the date of issue of the January 
number. ‘This list will be found in the present number. We shall give in the 
July number a similar list of Continental Professors, for which the material is 
already in hand. It will not be amiss for the world to know how many and who. 
are engaged in this special work, and for them to know each other. 


* Price, 6 cents; It may be ordered through the American Publication Soolety of Hebrew, 
Morgan Park, I 
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‘SOME NEWLY-DISCOVERED TEMANITE AND NABATEAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Ina very excellent work “Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical Azcheology and 
Criticism and Kindred Subjects, by Members of the University of Oxford,” re- 
cently published by the Clarendon Press, Dr. Ad. Neubauer publishes an inter- 
vesting article under the above heading. ‘The inscriptions are a very valuable lot, 
some of them having been translated by Néldeke, Halevy, D. H. Muller and Cler- 
mont-Ganneau. To translate and comment upon such inscriptions requires a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of Semitic languages, ancient history and 
‘geography, and although the paper is extremely able, Dr. Neubauer is not equally 
strong in all the allied fields. ‘The Assyriologist will observe not a few errors, 
‘the most glaring of these occurring in an attempted etymology of the name of a 
‘Temanite god—Sangala. We are treated to the statement that the name of the 
Babylonian god Nergal occurs in the form Sergal, and this is declared identical 
with Songala. ‘Then in a note the conjecture is hazarded that ner in Nergal may 
be connected with ner in Abner and Neriah, while gal may be contained in the 
names Goliath and Abigail! 

AS a matter of fact the name of the god Nergal does not ocour in the form 
Sergal. Nergal is Akkadian newrw-gal “lord of the great city,” i.e., Hades. 
Another Akkadian word negal which means “ruler” and is connected with an 
Akkadian stem ner to rule” occurs in Sumerian—the sister dialect—in the form 
‘shermal, and a half-knowledge of this fact is what led Dr. Neubauer to his absurd 
etymology. 

Of a piece with the same is the explanation of the name Bildad “which can- 
not be any thing else but a compound of Bel and Dad.” Proper names composed 
of the names’ of two divinities are extremely rare and scholars have some time 
since pointed out that the Benhadad of the Book of Kings the Birdada men- 
tioned in the annals of Sardanapalus and Bil-dad the Sbuhite in Job are variant 
forms of the same name and mean “ son of Dadda,” the Syrian god of the atmos- 
phere. Cynvs Apuex, 

Johns Hopkins University. 








‘BROWN’S ARAMAIC METHOD.* 





‘The first part of this excellent Manual, embracing text, notes and vocabulary, 
appeared a little less than two years ago, and was favorably noticed in the October 
number of Hxpratca for 188. ‘The second part now before us supplies the 
leading facts of the grammar of the Aramaic language, and occupies a supple- 


+ Ax Anacat0 Mapzon. A Glass-Dook for tho atudy of the Elements of Aramate, from 
Biblo and Targums. By Charles Rufus Drown. Part II. Hlements of Grammar. Chicago: 
American Publication Society of Hebrew. Morgan Park. 188%, 06 pp.12m0. 
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mentary and complementary position to the first. While it may offer litle or 
nothing that is, strictly speaking, novum, it certainly treats the subject matter 
‘nove i. 6. in the field of Aramaic grammar. Its method is the inductive. From 
the selections given in the fist part, and from other portions of the Targums 
‘where these selections did not sufice, the facts to be taken into consideration and 
of special importance to the student coming from Hebrew to the Aramaic are 
mentioned, and from these facts the underlying principles are drawn. Professor 
Brown has thus transferred to the Aramaie the method so successfully applied by 
Professor Harper to the Hebrew. In fact our author presupposes the grammar 
of Professor Harper in the hands of his pupils, and never repeats what may be 
found there. In the application of this method we think that Professor Brown, 
hhas been very successful, and the result of his labors is quite a mulium in parvo, 
Ibis only occasionally, as, e.g.,in II. and VI., that the references ofthe grammat- 
{cal statements to the examples placed above are not so clear as they might be, 
and here and at one or two otter places that the grammar is not as transparent as 
{it ought to be. In general, it might have been well to have increased the number 
of examples under many of the heads, and then by very direct and exact refer- 
ences of letters and figures between the examples and the principles adduced to 
have made perfectly clear to the beginner what the import and purpose of each 
example was. ‘This would not have increased the bulk of the book, for the Par- 
jgms could have been omitted, as they are alveady found in Part I,, and the 
purpose of their repetition here is not quite clear. But taken as a whole, the 
‘Method is a manual of exceptional merit, and ricbly deserves the recognition and 
‘success the first part has secured and tho second undoubtedly will secure. Itis 
just the kind of a book we need for our seminaries, our summer-schools and for 
private study. ‘The road from the Hebrew into the dialects naturally leads by 
‘the way of Biblical and Targum{e Aramaic, and Professor Brown is entitled to 
the gratitude of teachers and pupils for having smoothed this way to a marked 
ogre. Guonex H. Scuoppe, 
Capital University, Columbus, O. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 
By Wruuax Henry Benxerr. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, England, 


‘Tho work upon which these notes are based originated in a sense of dissatis- 
faction with the treatment of the subject in some of the best known elementary 
grammars, ¢. g., Davidson’s Grammar! and Miller's Syntax. One would have 
‘been quite prepared to have found the treatment of so difficult a subject incom- 
plete in parts and {to have found points left uncertain. But statements as to the 
‘tenses have an air of completeness and symmetry and certainty which raises high 
expectations, and it seemed to me that these expectations were not realized and 
‘that the enquiring student does not derive from such works so much help to- 
wards comprehension as he might expect. I found also that these impressions. 
‘were shared by others. 

‘Probably the form in which ideas about Hebrew tenses first shape themselves 
4n the student’s brain is that, where possible, a Perfect is translated as a past 
tense and an Imperfect as a future, and that, if such translations are impossible, 
‘considerable latitude is allowed in translation and the best must be made of the 
verb in the interests of the! sense. It is felt, however, that this theory of the 
tenses can be only temporary and the student tums to statements of the syntax 
of the verb in the hope of attaining a better and more permanent theory. 

‘He finds a statement of this syntax which might be briefly represented by the 
following complete and symmetrical table: 

Perfect = Imperfect with Waw Cons. Imperfect =Perfect with Waw Cons. 


Past Taia Twas doing 
Ihave done used to do 
Thad done 

Present Ido Ido 

Future Tshall have done Tshall do 


2 This statement must not be understood as implying any wantof appreclation of Davidson's 
Grammar asa whole. Buthaving as « teacher somo litle experience ofits use us a text-book, 
Thave become more and moro convinced that it must be the author's intention that it should 
‘bo explained, supplomentod or qualified by oral teaching; eo that probably many of the orlt- 
{elsms in these nates would be obviated when the book is used by Prof. Davidson himself. 
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‘There is an air of mathematical accuracy about a statement of this kind. It 
suggests that, given your tense, the statement of the syntax thereof is a kind of 
function of the tense which can be obtained by a known process of expansion. 
‘Perhaps, however, an air of mathematical accuracy is a little suspicious in syntax. 
‘The student wishes to understand the principles that determine the occurrence 
and distribution of the several tenses, and to know why in any given case a par- 
ticular Hebrew Imperfect is to be translated by one rather than another of its 
possible English equivalents. He feels that his first impression from the syntax 
is that there is still left a free choice without any special preference for past or 
ature, or possibly any special attention to the senso. If his faith in the possibil- 
ity of Hebrew syntax is not destroyed he is apt to feel dissatisfied with the present 
method of its exposition. ‘These statements of syntax suggest a neat key of con- 
‘venient size which can be inserted in a lock and turns right round in the lock, but 
unfortunately does not turn the lock. 

‘may, of course, be suggested that these impressions are due to the elemen- 
tary state of the stadent’s knowledge, but as elementary works are presumably 
written for elementary students, they ought to add to his comprehension of the 
subject even when his knowledge is in an elementary stage. 

‘Moreover, itis still the case that the old theory of the tenses is maintained 
and taught, and that there are stadents whose first introduction to the subject 
has been through such teaching. ‘Theso students, when told that their original 
‘teaching is not orthodox, would gladly find in the hand-books of the new'school, 
some statement of the difference between the two theories and especially of the 
practical result of the change of the theory on interpretation and translation. 
‘This statement seems as a rule not to be forthcoming. It stands to reason that a 
total change of theory is likely to affect translation, and if left without exact in- 
formation the convert from the old theory to the new is apt to imagine almost all 
translation affected. If his reading is confined to historical portions and he finds 
that the translations suggested by his old theory still very largely hold good, he 
‘may become a little sceptical as to the importance of holding a correct theory. If 
the students of an ancient system of astronomy had been in the habit of caleulat- 
ing the date of eclipses under their ancient theory, conversion to the Copernican 
system might seem to them to involve the discarding of these dates ; and if with- 
out previous explanation they were allowed to discover that after all the eclipses 
occurred on the dates calculated on the old theory, their views as to the relative 
merits of the two systems might again become unsettled. 

‘There are other points, too, on which the student might reasonably look for 
clear statement, even if it were only of the fact that grammarians (if such be the 
case) have not yet completely mastered the subject. It is obvious at a very ele- 
mentary stage that the conditions and methods of use of the tenses in poetical 
sections are very different from those in narrative sections; but beyond fragmen- 
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‘tary notices in the symmetrical expansion already referred to there is no plain 
statement of the main differences of poetic and prosaic style, 

Again, we learn our Hebrew too much at second hand through German and, 
‘naturally, translations of aGerman syntax. Grammars that reproduce the phrases 
of Ewald are apt to forget to connect the usage of the Hebrew tenses with those 
‘of the English tenses. 

As the standard text-books are supposed to state the current views clearly 
‘and concisely for the benefit of the student, it seemed that the next step might be 
to attempt to apply the results as given in these books to the reading of some 
‘considerable portions of the Old Testament, rather than to seek the further and 
‘more detailed exposition of them in larger grammars, 

‘Twas specially interested in trying to observe the amount of practical change 
involved in the substitution of the ideas of Perfect and Imperfect for those of 
‘Past and Future; it seemed simpler to begin with natrative portions of the Old 
‘Testament, and the Pentateuch together with Joshua seemed to present a fairly 
convenient whole. 

Accordingly I read these books specially attending to the use of the Perfect 
and Imperfect tenses, and noting each occurrence of these tenses ina table of 
twelve columns arranged thus : 

Perfect 

1, Cases where the Hebrew Perfect may be translated as a Past Tense with- 
‘out any difficulty as regards context. 

2. Cases where such a translation is difficult. 

8, Cases where such a translation seems rendered impossible by the context, 

Imperfect with Wav Cons. 


+) as in case of Postect, substitating “Imperfect with Waw Cons.” for 


ff “Pesteot” 


Imperfect. 
7. Cases where the Hebrew Imperfect may be translated by an English 
Future, Present, or Subjunctive, or by may, ean, ete. 
8. Cases where the Imperfect has a frequentative sense, 
9. Cases where it seems necessary to translate the Imperfect by the English 
‘Past Imperfect or other past tense. 
Perfect with War Cons. 


nla in case of Imperfect, substituting “Perfect with Waw Cons.” for 


u. 
ct 
qo] “Imperte 


It will be seen that the second and third columns under each tense will con- 
‘tain the cases which seem specially to strain the “Past and Future ” theory and 
‘which seem to be more manageable under the “Perfect and Imperfect” theory. 
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‘They may be stated as those in which on the one hand a Perfect or Imperfect: 
‘with Waw Cons. has to be translated as a Future, and on the other an Imperfect 
or Perfect with Waw Cons. as a Past. The use of either tense as present, and 
‘the Subjunctive, Potential Imperative and Optative uses of the Imperfect seem to- 
give no special difficulty under either theory. 

Before giving the results of this work,, it may be as well to point out that it. 
is not intended to imply that the results are due to careful and thorough consid- 
‘eration of dificult cases; these are simply noted as dificult, Moreover, many 
‘eases are put in the frst column under each tense, which might possibly be as- 
signed to the second. In this arrangement I have been guided by the possibil- 
ities of translation into English Pasts and Futures or allied tenses, and I have. 
also followed recognized translations. However, something more will be said on 


this point below. 
‘The results were as follows: 
Perfect 1 2 2 
28a 5 1 
Imperfect with Waw Cons. v ‘5 6 
4829 2 - 
Imperfect 7 8 9 
ane aL 38 
Perfect with Wavo Cons. 10 a 12 
2584 48 2 


‘Noglocting for the present the extremely small number of instances in 2, $,. 
5 and 6, we seo that we may state the following approximate rules : 

1. Thatthe Perfect, or Imperfect with Waw Cons., may be translated as the. 
‘English Perfect or Pluperfect. 

2. ‘That the Imperfect, or Perfect with Waw Cons., is only rarely used of 
the past. 

8, ‘That the Imperfect, or Perfect with Waw Cons., occurs very occasionally 
in a frequentative sense of past time, 

Tt may also be noticed that 1, 4,7, 10 contain the cases where translation 
4s not affected by change of theory; and that the matter affording the chief ground 
for debate and some of the data for argument are comprised in the other columns ; 
‘and that the debatable matter is extremely small in proportion, 

It will be seen from the table and rule 1, that the cases where the Perfect, 


1 It will bo obvious that to’be perfectly sure that no errors from inaivertonce have crept iy 
‘would require much time, more time than T have hed at my dlspostl. But this is perhaps loss. 
Important then it would be in some other eases, as tho proportion between the numbers fn col 
‘umn, 4 7, 10 and those n tho other columns is too greut to be affected by mere inadvertencies, 
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‘ete,, aro used for prophetic perfect, strong affrmation, and where in English we 
‘use a present which implies a perfect, are included by a certain elasticity of inter- 
pretation in rule 1. ‘The defence of this position is reserved for a section on the 
‘ase of the English tenses as illustrating that of the Hebrew tenses. 

If the cases mentioned in the last paragraph were separated from those in 
which the Perfect and the Imperfect with Waw Cons. are used as simple past 
‘tenses, it would be found that the former are few in comparison with the latter 
-and that for the great bulk of occurrences of these forms the following rules 
sight be Iaid down: 

1. ‘That in narrative the Perfect is used as the ordinary narrative tense when 
-the verb is not immediately preceded by a Waw, i. 

a In Oratio Recta. 

2. In dependent, interrogative and negative sentences. 

¢ In cases where some emphatic word (or words) is placed before the verb. 
‘It is, of course, to be understood that “narrative tense” is confined here to past 
tense used in narrative. 

2, ‘That in narrative the Imperfect with Waw Cons. is used as the ordinary 
narrative tense in independent sentences except in interrogative and negative 
‘sentences and where other words are placed before the verb for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

One or two Limitations of the later rule will be noticed further on. It is ouly 
attempted here to give such rough statements of usage of the tenses as might 
fairly be submitted to students with the caution that they might have to be some- 
‘what modified. 

‘The uses of the Imperfect and its allied Perfect with Waw do not readily 
tend themselves to wide and simple generalizations. 

‘It now remains to notice briefly the cases not included in our rules, namely, 
‘hose in 2, 8, 5,6, 9 and 22, 

2,8 Gen. xvitt,12 MYQY ANN. Both AV. and RV. translate as 
future, which ts doubtless tho most idiomatic English equivalent of the Hebrew; 
‘but might not the literal meaning of the root and fore of the tense be fairly rep- 
resented by ‘Has pleasure come to me ?”” 

Gon, xt., 14 1D} OND. Driver, p. 160 n., and Ewald as quoted by him, 
‘both treat this case as exceptional and reject the translation as imperative given. 
by AV. and RV. 

Exod. rx.,15 ‘ANY! ANY 'D. ‘The RY. changes the future of the AV. 
{into a past conditional, which Femoves all diatculty as to use of tense and context, 

Exod. 2x1, 87 1199 IN INI, xx,9 32 IN WW) I Ds 
Xx1l,18 FD AN WaUI}. Temlght indeed be possible fo translate the Pertents 
‘without Waw strictly, e. g., “and shall slay it or have sold it,” but such a trans- 
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Jation seems very awkward. Might not, however, the {N° connect the latter verb 
swith the former so closely as to bring the latter so to speak under the vinculum 
of the Waw? 

‘5, These two cases are Imperfects with Waw, co-ordinate with the Perfect 
in Exod, rx., 16, already referred to, and may be similarly explained. 

‘Thus the only case that presents any serious difficulty so far is that in Gen. 
XL., 14, and the amount of exception to the rule 1 on p. 196 is very slight indeed. 

‘Te will also be seen that of the eases included under 9 and 22 many might 
fairly be taken as frequentative. 

9. In the Ast place, 24 out of the 88 occur in poetical sections, Exod. xv. 
Deut. xxcu1 Exod. XXxn1.,8,9. ‘Two are frequentative, Exod. xxxvr., 29, 
Gen. Vi., 4 (80 Driver). One, Deut. xxxum.,, may without any great diftculty 
be taken as afuture. ‘There remain six cases which cannot be explained satis- 
factorily unless as referring to past time, and not frequentative; four of these, 
Gen, xxxvn.,7; Exod. vi1,20; Num. xx1m.,7; Deut: 11,12, are taken by Driver 
as analogous to our Historical Present; and the other two, Gen. 11.,25 and XLVur.y 
16, are lett as unsolved problems. 

12, Of these 22, 12 might be taken as frequentative: Five, Gen. xxxt., 7; 
XXXVEL, 8; Josh. VE, 8, 18; Exod. xxxVr., 29, are referred to by Driver as fre- 
‘quentative; five others, Exod. x3CXV1,, 80, 8 XXXVI, 28; 20XIx., 8 are in a 
similar context to Exod. xxxv1.,29, The other two are Gen, xxr.,25; XLIX.,28. 
One, Num, xxr., 15, might fairly be taken as a futures} one, Deut. xxxn., 2 
in a poetical section. There remain eight which do not seem to yield to any sat 
factory explanation, except as referring to past time and that not in a frequenta- 
tive senso; one of these, Gen. xv., 6, Driver speaks of as an isolated irregular 
ity? the otbers are, Gen. xxVII., 632 XXXIV, 5 XXXVI, 5 XXKVNE., 9 (two 
cases); Josh. 1=., 1231 xxut,4. One is naturally tempted to consider these as 
cases of the Perfect with weak Waw, and some of them are so taken by Driver. 
But perhaps it might be preferable to leave these eight cases all of them an 
‘insoluble enigma,” for the following reasons: 

a, Because we have seen that similar eases occur in the Imperfect where we 
cannot resort to any change of force of the Waw. 

b, Because these cases are s0 “exceedingly rare” in historical sections of 
‘the earlier books. 

¢. Because the change from the obsolete construction with Waw Cons. to 
the current construction with weak Waw was a species of error in the copying 





2 This st of elght would, socording to Driver, have to be extended to Afteen, Itis beyond 
‘the scope of these notes to enter minutely into indlvidual oases; most of Dr 
‘luded in those whfch seem to need translating by-the Past Tisperfect; and ia 
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‘that seribes would be peculiarly iable to, and these cases may be eases of corrupt 
text. 

‘Thus we see that out of neatly 7000 cases, rules 1-8 on p. 196 cover all but 
about 14, Hence we maintain that as far as the historical sections of the Hexa- 
teuch are concerned, it is misleading to co-ordinate the use of the Imperfect in 
‘the Past with its Present, Future and Subjunctive and kindred uses. Yet it is 
80 co-ordinated in Davidson and Miller, and the student is lett to gather from 
{incidental remarks that even the frequentative use is comparatively rare and that 
{in historical sections any other use of the Imperfect of past time is most exeep- 
tional. Surely, therefore, rule 2 on p. 196 would better help the student to a clear 
understanding of the usage ; while the exceptional cases might be referred to or 
even enumerated in note, 

‘THE SEQUENCE OF THE TENSES. 

‘The rules given on page 197 are not only empirical in form rather than seien- 
title, but they omit and ignore the usual statement that the Imperfect with Waw 
Cons. depends on an initial Perfect. Now I do not in any way deny or even crit 
{eize the orthodox theory that the use of the Imperfect with Wav Cons. otigin- 
ated in such a construction, nor, of course, do T deny that a Perfect followed by 
Imperfects with Waw is a common construction. But I maintain that the usual 
statements on the subject are misleading, inaccurate and sometimes a trite absurd. 
It would, of course, be utterly unreasonable to aseribe these characteristics to any 
‘want of knowledge or appreciation of the language on the part of the waiters; it 
seems merely to be due to an enthusiasm of the scientific statement and elabora- 
tion of theory to which a clear statement of the actual usage of the tenses is alto- 
gether subordinated. 

‘The following are some of the statements referred to: 

1. Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, # 152 Curtiss? translation: “If a 
narrative begins with the Perfect, it is continued in the apocopated form of the 
future with va.” 

‘This is the only reference in a very brief outline of syntax as to the use of the 
“future with va.” Standing by itself it would certainly convey to the reader the 
{dea that the “ future with oa” never occurred except under these conditions; or 
at any rate that this use of it was much more common than any other. 

2, Davidson's Grammar, pp. 60, 61: “After a simple perfect events conceived. 
as following upon this Perfect are expressed by the emphatic Vav joined with the 
imperfec.2® 

‘This ts given conspicuously in the largest type used in the book as ‘he weage;”” 
at the bottom of the next page in a note dealing with two other points and printed 
{in the smallest type used in the book, we read : 

“The conversive tenses are properly used after simple tenses, but the usage 
has pervaded the language to such an extent that they may be employed when no 
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simple tense actually precedes; and in translating into Hebrew and with a verb 
may generally be expressed by the conversive tense.”” 

‘The impression obviously conveyed by words, position and type is that the 
‘construction spoken of as “the usage” is by far the most common, and that the 
‘onstruction which ‘may be” employed is infrequent, if not exceptional. 

8, Miller’s Syntax, Robertson's translation, pp. 18, 14: “The Imperfect 
‘with } appears in its use as quite equivalent to the simple Perfect; and indeed 
‘even stands instead of it in all places where a discourse begun with the simple 
‘Perfect is carried on uninterruptedly in the context; it can, moreover, be used in 
continuation of other verbal forms instead of a simple Perfect wherever the latter 
‘would be admissible, 

“Rem. a. As soon as a new order of thought begins, which is not to be taken. 
1s closely connected with what precedes, the Perfect is necessary.’ 

‘This statement leaves us with more latitude; we should still suppose that 
the construction of Imperfect with Waw was usual and most frequent, but that 
‘it sometimes ocourred after other verbal forms. 

Later on this is modified in a guarded and limited fashion, but we are lett to 
suppose that the use “ with any word whatever ” is entirely subordinate, 

‘Phe lessons which the student would suppose intended to be taught by the 
above statements would be: 

1, ‘That the Imperfect with Waw is most commonly found after a simple 
Perfect; less frequently after other verbal forms and occasionally after “any 
‘word whatever.” 

[Miller indeed states that the latter construction or rather a large group of 
‘constructions of which this is one, is found “ very often.” But in a syntax “very 
often” at the head of a subordinate paragraph after the broad and general state- 
ment at the beginning of the quotation would only be understood to mean that 
the construction occurred often enough to be considered regular and not excep- 
tional; apart from such a context: we should use “ occasionally ” for what would 
here be understood by “very often.”] 

2. That the Perfect is commonly found as the first verb of a paragraph and 
that the Imperfect with Waw is never found. 

‘While the mode in which the construction of the Perfect and of the Imperfect 
‘with Waw is stated in Bickell and Davidson would suggest some such conclusion, 
‘Miiller’s statement that at the beginning of a new order of thought not closely con- 
nected with what precedes a Perfect is necessary, almost shuts the student up to 
‘such a conclusion. In fact the tendency of the student, accustomed in other lan- 
‘guages to a syntax that deals chiefly with sentences, is to apply these statements 
to sentences. He has visions of a series of Hebrew sentences, each beginning 
with a Perfect and containing one or more Imperfects with Waw Cons. Miller's 
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“Remark” may suggest to him that sentences are often closely connected with 
‘each other and do not always begin a new order of thought but he probably sup- 
poses that a new order of thought may be understood to begin with a now para- 
‘graph, a new chapter, when chapters aro at all reasonably divided. One might 
‘suppose, for instance, that a new order of thought began at Gen. xxxvzt, 1, 
‘where the story of Tamar interrupts the history of Joseph. 

‘These then are the deas that the student would derive from such works on 
‘Hebrew syntax as to the distribution of the Perfect and Imperfect with Waw 
Cons.,and thelr relation to one another. ‘The impression given by the actual 
renuling of the Hexateuch is entirely different. Instead of a series of sentences, 
each beginning with a Perfect, he finds that the main verbs of the independent 
‘sentences are almost always Imperfects with Waw Cons. and that the oceurrence 
of a Perfect in such a capacity is rare, the Pertects are mostly found in dependent 
sentenoes and oratio recta. 

‘These Perfects being rae, it follows that the construction Perfect followed by 
Imperfect with Waw Cons. is also comparatively rare. ‘Taking a few chapters or 
sections in which Perfeets and Imperfects with Waw Cons. ooour pretty freely wo 
set such results asthe folowing: 

Gen. V—vr..8 DIN AIAN “DD. ‘The construction cours once, after 
the OND of verse 2, the main verbs are Imperfects with Waw Cons. tor thirty 
‘eight verses. 

‘The 7] of vi 4 is parenthetic and the NP) of verse 6 takes up the narra- 
tive from Vr, 8. 7 

Gen, x.—xr.,%, In verso1, 179)" following the bare names Shem, Ham 
‘and Japhet then in verses 8 and 9 a series of three Perfects and then an Imper- 
fect with Waw Cons. Though the section is rich in Perfects the construction in 
question is only found again in verses 11, 19 (though it seems strained to connect 
Sr with eituer of the two preceding Perfects, 29; x2.,1, whence the series of 
‘Waw Cons. continues for eight verses, the {7/7 in verse is parenthetic. 

Similarly in Exod. x. and 1, out of forty-seven verses this construction is 
found in joe cases, r, 6, 7,17} 1, 8, 19; in two of these, x, 17 and 1,8, the use 
of the Imperfect is rendered impossible by the presence of N4 and another, 1,19, 
4 in the oratio recta. 

In Lev. 1x,, out of 24 verses this construction ‘is found in versts 1, 11,18, 21. 

In Num, xvi, out of 28 vorss this construction is found in verses 7, 12 and 
28, in each case in a parenthesis, the main line of narrative consisting of a series 
“of Imperfects with Waw Cons., and it we look for an initial Perfect, we have to 
0 back to the preceding chapter. 

Deut. xxxrv. Ont of twelve verses the eonstrustion ocours once in. verses 7, 
‘8, and even there 193" does not seem to connect with the previous Perfcts. 
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Josh. 1x. Out of twenty-seven verses the construction occurs in verses 8, 14, 
18, 24,27; in 18 the presence ofthe Besfectis due tothe N},and in 4 and 27 the 
sequence seems doubtful. 

Tt follows from examples like these that the eases in which the Tmnperfect 
with Warr Cons. occurs within reach, i e., within two or three verbs ofa simple 
Perfect, are rare. ‘To use symbols, let P denote a simple Perfect, Ian Imperfect 
with Waw Cons. then the combinations PHI, 24-21, P4-8T, cour but rarely 
‘when the Imperfects are traceable to any Perfect we Sind series ofthe type P-+nk 
‘where n is large, and consequenty the numberof such series isin inverse ratio to 
the average value of n, and the number of series and number of Perfects occur 
ring at the head of series are small. Hence in most instances the actual sequence 
in the case of Imperfects with Waw Cons. is that one such Imperfect follows 
another; by continuing the process you may ultimately get back without any 
serious break to an initial Perfect, or as we shall try to show, you may not. 

‘The most crucial test of the actual dependence of Imperfects with Waw 
Cons. on preceding words wil naturally be found by examining the beginning of 
‘paragraphs, and the same investigation deals with our second point as to the 
presence or absence of Perfects, and of Imperfects with Waw Cons. in such a po- 
sition, If the Imperfect with Waw Cons. is always or most often in dependence 
on something else, and a series of such Imperfects must ultimately rest on a 
Perfect orits equivalent, then an Imperfect with Waw Cons. will never or only 
rarely be found at the beginning of aparagraph. As Miller says, it will only be 
foundwhere a discourse begun with the simple Perfect i earsied on uninterrup- 
tealy in the context” and whenever “a new order of thought begins” the Perfect 
fs necessary. 

‘Unfortunately for the purpose of investigation, the process of division into 
suitable paragraphs is lagely a subjective one. An author who bes laid down 
the rule that whenever a new order of thought begins, the Perfect is necessary, 
‘Will be apt to consider the presence of a Perfect a suficient indication of a new 
order of thought, Tn eritcizing such an author one is tempted to err in an oppo- 
ito direction. However, to avoid this distexlty, I have followed almost exclu- 
sively certain recognized divisions, as follows 

1. ‘The Hebrew divisions of the Pentateueh. 

2. The chapters. 

8. The books of the Bibte (0.7). 

4. Kayser’s Elohistsetions of the Pentateuch. 

5. The paragraphs of the Book of Joshua in the Revised Version. 

1. The Hebrew divisions of the Pentateuch. 

@. Tho larger divisions, Of these a large majority begin immediately with 
an Imperfect and Wa Gons, in all th five books except Deuteronomy. In Dea- 
teronomy two of these divisions begin thus, one begins similary, namely, with a 
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Perfect and Waw Cons., one has a simple Perfect for its first verb and three oth- 
‘xs are irrelevant, since they contain exhortation and not narrative, 

}. ‘The smaller divisions. Here, too, there is a large majority of those begin- 
ning with an Imperfect and Waw Cons. over those in which such an Imperfect is 
introduced by a tense or phrase. Here also there is so little direct narrative in 
‘Deuteronomy that little evidence can be obtained thenee. 

2, ‘The chapters. Here again, Deuteronomy being for the above reason 
excluded and Joshua being now included, the result is the same as in 1, only the 
preponderance of initial Imperfects with the Waw Cons. is greater 

8. ‘The books of the Old Testament (historical, or beginning with ahistorical 
section). 

Eleven, viz., Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 2 
Kings, Jonah, Ruth, Esther and 2 Chron. begin with Imperfect and Waw Cons. 

‘Sie, vit., Genesis, Exodus,1 Kings, Job, Daniel and Ezra have an initial 
Perfect. 

‘Three, vie., Deuteronomy, Nehemiah and 1 Chronicles do not fall into either 
of the above classes. 

‘The fact that some books now separated were originally combinations of 
others weakens but does not destroy the evidence given above. 

4. Kayser’s Elohist sections of the Pentateuch (as given in O. V. Rysell’s 
De Elohiste Pentateuchi Semone). 

I have used these, simply because it seems likely that where a writer selects 
passages of three or four or more verses and separates them from their context as 
‘elonging to a different author, he recognizes some break in the order of thought 
at the beginning and end, and such sections, as well as the sections left when 
these are taken away, are a kind of paragraph. In using these paragraphs we are 
following the independent judgment of a distinguished scholar. 

Here again the sections beginning with Imperfects with Waw Cons. are in a 
‘great majority. 

5. The paragraphs into which the Book of Job is divided in the RV. 

‘The paragraphs in the Revised Version follow so closely the divisions of 
the Hebrew text that it did not seem worth while to investigate both sets for the 
same book. For the sake of variety, we have taken the paragraphs of the RV. 
in this one book with a very similar result to that obtained in all the other cases. 

‘We may also notice that the Imperfect with Waw Cons. is often found after 
speeches, sometimes long speeches in the oratio recta. Here surely we can 
scarcely say that the original discourse has proceeded uninterruptedly, or that 
there is no break in the order of thought. Striking instances of this are: after 
‘the last charge of Jacob, Gen. xt1X., 98; after the Song of Moses, Exod. xv., 20; 
after the last prophecy of Balaam, Num. xx1v, 25; after the Blessing of Moses, 
Deut. xxxrv., 1. 
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‘We may also notice the sections beginning with MYTDIN AON or similar 
words. With the exception of those in Num. 111.1 seq., Ruth 1v.,18 seq., these 
are all found in Genesis. ‘The presence of these initial words renders it innposst- 
ble to have an Imperfect with Waw Cons. at the head of the section. In seven 
‘cases we have following this heading or title a Perfect followed by Imperfect and 
‘Waw Cons. In another case (Gen. 11., 4), we have two verses with no main verb 
‘expressed, then an Imperfect in a frequentative sense, and somewhat later an 
Imperfect with Waw Cons. In five other eases an Imperfect with Waw Cons. 
follows a clause or clauses in which no main verb is expressed, and in Ruth 1., 
18 seq, we have a series of Perfeots extending over five verses. One would scarcely 
expect the order of thought to change so constantly in the course of a genealogy. 

‘Thus the result of this investigation is that so far from the Imperfect with 
‘Waw Cons. never or rarely occurring at the beginning of a paragraph, this con- 
‘struction occurs at the beginning of paragraphs much oftener than the simple 
Perfect, and is perhaps the most common beginning. 

On the strength of these facts we maintain that there is no suficient evi- 
dence in these six books of any conscious dependence of Imperfect with Waw 
‘Cons. on Perfects, other than the dependence always suggested by a Waw. If the 
writer had felt that grammar demanded a Perfect or its equivalent before an 
‘Imperfect with Waw Cons.; this feeling must have had a perceptible influence on 
‘the way in which paragraphs begin. 

fit is said that in all eases where the Imperfect with Waw Cons. begins a 
paragraph, the division is so slight as to allow the connection to be carried back 
over the division to a preceding Perfect, we reply that the division in thought is 
often as great as it can be in a connected historical work, and that the breaks 
after which the ‘Perfect is used are no more marked than those after which we 
have the Imperfect with Waw Cons. 

‘As to the division in thought, we have already pointed out that this Imper- 
fect is found when the narrative style is resumed after a long speech in oratio 
recta, and again where the scene and subject of a narrative suddenly change, as 
‘when the history of Joseph is interrupted by the episode of Tamar. 

‘Then as to the occurrence of the Perfect after slight breaks, let us take the six 
‘Toledoth sections which have an initial Perfect; five of these sections, Genesis V., 
1 sequ; Vi, 9 804.5 XI. 27 $04.5 XXXVI.,1 509.5 XXXVI, 2 8eq, follow closely some 
mention of the subject of the Toledoth; in the case of Gen. xxv., 19, the Tole- 
oth of Isaac naturally follow those of Ishmael. 

Wo may also notice that Perfects like Imperfects with Waw Cons. have a 
tendency to run in series; for instance while the Toledoth Adam, Gen. v., 1, con- 
sists of an unbroken series of such Imperfects, in the Toledoth of the sons of 
‘Noah the main line of the genealogy is kept up by a series of Perfects. Compare 
also the genealogy which concludes the Book of Ruth; also in Gen. xrv.,2-5 there 
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is a series of five Perfects, in Gen. xrx., 28, 24 we have a series of three Perfects, 
and so again in Gen xxvrr, 87, 

‘The Perfects at the beginning of these Toledoth sections pethaps follow as 
marked a break im the narrative as any Perfects; while those within these 
sections follow as slight a break as any; and the range between these two 
extremes is about the same as that between the most and least marked break 
‘which is followed by an Imperfect with Waw Cons. 

‘We are now in a position to recur to the case of a long series of Imperfects 
‘with Waw Cons. with an initial Perfect. We stated as a deduction from the 
frequency of such series that the tense most often preceding an Imperfect with 
‘Waw Cons. was a similar tense. It would have been seareely worth while to 
notice this for its own sake; it might seem too obvious, and yet many less obvi- 
ous facts are stated in grammars; and the fact that an indefinitely long series of 
such Imperfects may depend upon a single Perfect is sufficiently novel and strik- 
ing to be explicitly stated. The ordinary student has forgotten all. about the int- 
tial Perfect by the time he has had six or seven Imperfects, and if these tenses 
really are dependent on the initial Perfect, it is well that the student should 
be reminded of the fact. 

But if we decide that the initial Perfect is not to be credited with this long 
line of Imperfects, then the series is chiefly important as illustrating the principle 
that the Imperfect with Waw Cons. is the ordinary tense in simple narrative, It 
not only illustrates the principle, but furnishes new evidence to establish it. We 
have pointed out that the Perfect of Gen. v., 2 is followed by a series of sixty-five 
Imperfects with Waw, a series unbroken except by Perfects in dependent sentences 
and parentheses. According to the ordinary statement of current syntax these 
can only belong to a discourse uninterruptedly following an initial Perfect orits 
‘equivalent, expressed or understood, and here the Perfect is expressed. Apart 
from the presence in this series of what seems to be an important break at V1., 1, 
the mind recoils from the supposition that the writer deliberately attached sixty- 
five Imperfects to one Perfect with the conscfousness that the presence of the 
Perfect at the beginning was a necessary condition to the expréssion of past time 
by an Imperfect with Waw thirty verses further on. If it be said that, having 
once fallen into Imperfects with Waw, the same tense was used till something 
happened to break the even flow of the narrative, and that the writer used each 
particular Imperfect with Waw because he knew that the tenses immediately pre- 
coding it were the same; then, surely, as a matter of syntax each later Imperfect 
‘with Waw is due to the preceding ones, and the fact of such a dependence should 
have been so stated. But the number of instances in which such Imperfect is 
found with no very close connection with any previous Perfect or similar Imperfect 
seems to render even this modified statement of the usual theory unnecessary. 

On these grounds we maintain that the two rules given on p. 197 fairly de- 
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soribe and account for the facts of the language, ‘They need some little explana 
tion and may perhaps be put on a fairly scientific basis, ‘Thus we may lay down 
‘the following premises: 

1. The ordinary style of Hebrew narrative consists of a series of co-ordinate 
sentences connected by the conjunction Waw, as against the more complicated 
‘constructions and greater variety of conjunctions in other Ignguages. 

2, ‘That the verb is usually put first. 

8. ‘That instead of using for narrative the ordinary Waw and the Perfect, 
the Waw pointed as the article is used with the Imperfect. 

‘Thus the ordinary narrative tense will be this Imperfect with Waw. Doubt- 
Jess the origin of the usage was that which modern theory suggests; but we main- 
tain that the origin had been forgotten. It now remains to account for cases in 
‘which this ordinary tense gives place to the Perfect. 

‘As the connection of the Waw and Imperfect is an essential part of the con- 
struction, and the Imperfect is not so used without Waw. It will follow: 

1. That the substitution of any other conjunction or of a relative for Waw 
will render it necessary to use the Perfect, hence the Perfect will be found in 
dependent, relative, interrogative sentences. 

tis, of course, to be understood that this need only apply to the first verb in 
‘such a sentence ; a second verb may be connected with this by Waw, and then the 
Imperfect may follow as usual. AS a matter of fact such sentences do not very 
often contain more than one verb, and when they do, there is some tendency to 
follow up one Perfect by another, e. g., Gen. ¥E.,1. 

2. Anything which alters the position of the verb will separate it from the 
‘Waw and cause it to fall into the Perfect. 

‘Thus a, as the negative ND always precedes the verb, the Perfect is found in 
‘negative sentences. 

}. Wherever some other word than the verb is placed first for the sake of 
‘emphasis, the verb will fall into the Perfect. 

‘8, ‘The oratio recta in its statement, as to past time may use either a narra~ 
tive or a rhetorical style. In using » narrative style nothing more is intended 
than to state the facts to the hearer; when the style becomes rhetorical there is a 
conscious intention that the statement of facts should move the feelings or the 
‘will of the hearer. In the former case the Imperfect with Waw is naturally used, 
in the latter case the statements are rendered more emphatic by the use of the 
Perfect, Itis chiefly in long speeches that the oratio recta becomes narrative. 

‘Moreover, the principles laid down fully account for the feeling that an Im- 
perfect with Waw is connected with something preceding, Naturally the use of a 
form, the first member of which is a conjunetion,will suggest a connection with 
something preceding. Again it is natural that a series of Imperfects with Waw 
should have an appearance of smoothness and regularity; any unbroken series of 
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‘tenses has some such appearance; and in this case the fact that any departure 
from the usual order of the words renders it impossible to use this Imperfect im- 
plies that the presence of this Imperfect indicates an absence of emphasis, Thus 
also the Hebrew language gains an added emphasis of form from the fact that an 
‘unusual order of words must also be accompanied by a less usual tense, But the 
‘question as to the use of Perfect or Imperfect with Waw is not one of sequence 
‘or connection, but of emphasis; the unbroken series of these Imperfects implies 
continuity of style rather than of thought. For, while a change of thought may 
bo indicated by a change of style, yet the different parts of a train of thought may 
boas closely connected as possible, and still their mutual relation and relative 
importance may give rise to a varlety of construction. One might perhaps illus- 
trate the theory that an Imperfect with Waw Cons. implies an initial Perfect by 
‘compating a series of Imperfects to a straight line and a Perfect to a point, then 
{in the nature of things every such series must begin with a Perfect; and the eon- 
tinuity of a narrative will be that of a straight line when Imperfects are used and 
as broken as a row of isolated points when we have Perfects. According to the 
view we have tried to maintain, the series of Imperfects may be compared to a 
gently undulating curve, and the Perfect to a loop; or where a Perfect interrupts 
series of Imperfects there would be a loop among the curves. ‘The continuity 
fs the same in each caso; there is no necessary sequence, but the change from 
‘wave to loop would arrest and detain the attention. 

It surely follows that the methods of stating the use of the Imperfect with 
‘Waw Cons. are misleading; those of Bickell and Davidson, as being the whole of 
‘their statements on this head, would never lead the student to suppose that the 
facts were as they have been stated above. As to Miller it may be fairer to give 
synopsis of his statements on the subject. According to him the Imperfect 
‘with Waw Cons. may follow— 

1. A Perfect. 

2, Any other tense used where a Perfect would have been admissible, 

8. Another expression in a present sense instead of a Perfect. 

4, Any word whatever, which it in a manner elucidates, 

5. It may serve as apodosis to a preceding noun placed absolutely. 

6. A simple Imperfect under certain conditions. 

If it were not that Miller's anxiety to establish a connection in each case 
leads him to impose limitations on the use under each head, we might say that 
his statements might gain in clearness and conciseness if they were summed up 
ina statement in Gesenius, that the Future with Waw Cons. stands only in con- 
nection with something preceding. Even then Gesenius’ statement is for most 
‘cases a truism, since, as we have pointed out, a form introduced by Waw natu- 
zally stands mostly in connection with something preceding ; and in historical nar 
rative most sentences stand in connection with something preceding. Doubtless, 
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however, Gesenfus intends something more than a truism, as he guards this state- 
‘ment by saying that ‘If there be any connection with an earlier advent, the Fut. 
‘with Waw may even begin a narrative or a section of one.”” As, however, all 
narrative has a connection with earlier events, especially in sacred history, un- 
less indeed it be the history of the Creation, this latter statement only removes 
the truism a stage further back. A single Perfect in the first verse of Genesis 
‘would justify Imperfects thence to the end of the Old Testament. In fact such a 
statement virtually amounts to saying that an Imperfect with Waw Cons. may 
‘occur anywhere, and so justifies the position that apart from the Waw there is no 
‘conscious dependence of this Imperfect on any previous tense. 

In Miller, however, I cannot find any such admission that an Imperfect with 
‘Waw may begin a section. We might indeed apply the mathematical interpreta- 
tion to “any word whatever,” and understand it as including “nothing” or ““no- 
‘word at all;” but the limitation “which it in a manner elucidates” shuts us out 
from this refuge; a series of tenses can scarcely be intended to elucidate 
“nothing.” 

Again it is dificult to see how Miiller’s statements include the numerous in- 
sstances in which an Imperfect with Waw Cons. resumes the narrative after along 
speech in the orutio recta; though as this is virtually beginning a section, it 
might perhaps be left as another view of the difficulty stated above. 

If, however, these gaps in Miller's statement were filled up, we see that they 
would amount to the elaboration of a truism, and to a virtual admission that the 
Imperfect with Waw Cons. may be used, whatever precedes. If Miiller’s state- 
‘ment were intended to show how the usage of this form, at a time when its origin 
in a dependence on the Perfect was forgotten, might be deduced from this origin, 
it would seem eminently useful and instructive; but an attempt to explain and 
describe the actual usage as if the authors of these books were conscious of an 
origin they seem to have entirely forgotten, is as mischievous and misleading as 
if we tried to make out that people were influenced in their use of a word by some 
long forgotten etymology. 





1 Te may be noticnd that this statement is slmost Identical with that by which Driver intro- 
‘duces his chapter on the “Tmporfect with Strong Waw " (oh. VI, p- 5) 
By 





Way" Involves an important modifcation of the statements in such grammars as Bickel, Da: 
‘vldeon and Mueller, But thestadent would understand from the general drift of the book that 
‘Driver was thoroughly at ono with the current viowsoa syatax and would not be likely to notioo 
‘a modification unless ie were dwelt upon aa aueh. A stadent, for instance, who read Driver after 
Davidson would be apt.to suppose that the words “clause which procodes” wero to be under 
‘stood in the light of Davidson's statement as to tho usage of the Tmperfeot with Waw Cons. and 
‘hit some connected and preceding clause would contain the necessary simaplo Perfect. 

‘Studenta would be more llkely to profit by Driver's careful necuruey of statement, if tho 
‘same characteristic prevailed in elementary works. 

















WRITING AMONG THE HEBREWS, 
‘By Hunwawn L. Srrack, Px.D.,D.D., 
Berlin, Germany. 
‘Translated from the German by Rey. 0.0, Fletcher, Ottawa, Ti. 





1. BIBLICAL snanuanTs, 

‘There is no direct testimony that the Hebrews were acquainted with the art 
of writing before the time of Moses. It was not necessary that letters should 
hhave been engraved upon the signet ring of Judah (Gen xxxvit., 18); the record 
in Gen. x11. could even be urged as an argumentum ¢ silentio for the time of 
Abraham; and the office of the Db, of whom Exod. v., 6 seqq., speaks, does 
not mean precisely “scribe,” but “director, overseer.” Nevertheless, it is evi- 
dent from the way in whieh mention is made of the writing of Moses,! and at the 
same time of the writing of priests? and others? and also of the engraving of 
names and other words in stone and metal that the art of waiting was then 
somowhat diffused among the Hebrews, and was, therefore, no new discovery. 
In the Book of Joshua, we may compare vir. 82 (WE FTAA AAD, written 
‘upon stones) and xvi, 6, 8,9 (adeseription of Canaan drawn up with a view to 
disposing of it by casting lots). Even in the times of the Judges the knowledge 
of writing must have been widely extended; for(Judg. virt, 14) aboy of Succoth, 
accidentally captured, is able to write down the names of seventy-seven princes 
and elders of that city (ef. 1 Sam. x., 25). Songs, such as those in Num. s¢x1. and 
Tadg. v., must have been recorded at an early age (ef. also Josh. x., 18, 99D 
WIT). Consequently the assertion of Hartmann, Vatke, and von Botlen, 
that the art of writing could only have become known to the Hebrews shortly 
before or even after the time of Solomon, is indefensible. From the time of the 
kings there come to us numerous notices of the employment of writing in publio 
as well as in private life, on the part of adults,® and also of children (Isa. x., 19) 

From Isa. vitt., 1 (YA3N °)N) it may be concluded that, in the time of Tsa- 
inh, beside the customary script there was a somewhat more cursive, perhaps 











Legal, Bxoa. xxi, 
xxull, 2; Song of Moses, Deut xxx, 2%; compare also Num, xvi 
|Num. v.23, 
+ Only tn Dout. v1, 9 
«Exod. xxvil 9,38. 
#2 Sam. xl 451 Kgs. xxl, 8.1; 2 Kas. va 58000 xtc, 1 603, 
xxx, 8; xxv Mi sexta, 1; Jer. xxkay 1; Hos. Villy 2 Chron. tly 10; 
2, 12; il of purchase, Jer. xxx, 10; jadlelal proosdrg, Job xl, 29; xxx, 38; the State Soo- 
rotary, 990.2 Sam. vil 17; xx, 25; 1 Kes. .,B; 2 Kegs. xily M; xix, 2 xxl, 8; the kiag's 
-annalit, 1319. 


Ts sexe, 2; Deut. xxxl, 0, 4; hlstorieal, Exod. xvi, 14; Num. 
0B. V3). 
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smaller, script, which could be read only by the more learned. According to 
many 'N’F denotes the ancient Hebrew writing in contradistinction to that which 
‘came into Palestine with the Aramaic language, the latter being then indeed very 
similar to the former, but nevertheless already s0 different as not to be generally 
readable. 

‘Ema xv.,7 (MMPI BAND) shows that the Hebrew seript differed from the 
Aramaic at least in the time of Artaxerxes. 

‘We must take it that paper (épras 2 John, 12) was the material upon which 
persons ordinarily wrote, To be sure, this is not expressly affirmed in the Old 
‘Testament, but there is just as little indication in it that they used the prepared. 
skins of beasts, though this is a common assumption. For the LXX, have rightly 
translated Jer. xxxv1. (Sept. XEM) zaprioy and xépracj? and as for Num. v., 28, 
‘we should take into account that fresh writing in ink ean be washed from papyrus 
also. Papyrus grows abundantly in Palestine even now; for example, beside 
the sea of Huleh, in the plain of Gennesaret, and beside the Jordan in the vicinity 
of Jacob's Bridge. Parchment, discovered much later, is mentioned only in the 
New Testament (2 Tim. 1v., 18, rae wufodvar). 

‘The books were in the form of rolls (M9 Jer. xxxvy; Beek. m.,95 30141 
seqq.; Ps. Xt., 8; Zech. V1, 2) ee 

‘They wrote with a reedS cut toa point with the seribe's Knife,’ and with 
ink# ‘The writing utensils were carried in a girdle (Ezek. as cited above). For 
‘engraving on metal or stone, eventually also for carving in wopd, an iron style? 
was employed; because of a similar use the 29°) (Isa. vi, 1) had its name (OM, 
to carve, engrave.) 

Beside the literature hereafter cited, we may name: E. A. Steglich, Skizzen 
‘ucber Schrift- und Buecherwesen der Hebrier zur Zeit des alten Bundes, Leipzig, 
1876, Ato, pp. 18. 

TT, HISTORY OF THE HEBREW SCRIPT. 

A. The history of writing among the Hebrews is closely connected with that 
of writing in general, especially Semitic, 

‘The ancient Semitic alphabet was not, indeed, originated by the Hebrews. 
‘Tho names of the letters are not pure Hebrew, neither is there any tradition or 
legend respecting it. ‘The honor belongs to ‘a people speaking Canaanite and 
{in intimate intereourse with the Egyptians; the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings 





ite xxv, H. 
“Dogpite his vlolont anger the king would not have thrown whole pieces of leather upon 
the open orlental fie-pan."—Sehlotimann. 
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have been suggested. ‘The inventor was certainly acquainted with the hiero- 
glyphs; but, despite their exterior similarity, it is very doubtful whether the 
Egyptian and the Semitic signs are identical, and the latter, therefore, derived 
[from the former). 

In the Semitic soript the principle of aerophony rules; thabis,each letter is 
represented by the picture of an object whose name begins with the letter under 
consideration: for example, the letter d by 4, the outline of a tentdoor, dalth, 
delet, dileth. It is to be further noted, that all the letters are in the first place 
only consonants, Probably there were not twenty-two letters at the beginning: 
{tis quite possible that 7, 0, D, ¥ were developed later from Fy, 9, fw, through 
differentiation, and each of these last four represented two related sounds, as did Jy 
also later, similar to the Arabic ¢ and g. At least the meaning of the names of 
77, B, Ysis entirely unknown; and 77 and ¥ break into related groups of letters. 
‘The order of the letters is shown to be very old by the alphabetical Psalms (1x. 
5eq., XXV., XXXIV., XXXVI, OX, CXIL, CXEV,), by Prov. Xxx1., 10-81, and by 
Lam. 1.-1V., and still more certainly by the ancient Greek alphabet. It has no 
fundamental plan of arrangement; yet an intentional classification is evident in 
several places. 

In the north-Semitic group of languages, if we except the Assyro-Babylonian 
cuneiform literature, a Wester and an Eastern, or a Canaanitic and an Aramaic, 
development are to be distinguished. ‘The same is true as to the characters used 
in writing? 

B. The oldest known witness, at present, to the development of the north- 
Semitic seript is the thirty-four line inscription of Mesha‘, king of Moab, found in 
the year 1868, by the German minister, F. H. Klein, among the ruins of Dibon 
(Dhibin). tis of the ninth century before Christ (ef. 2 Kgs. mt, 4 seqa.). Con- 
cerning this inscription of which fragments, unfortunately incomplete, are now in 
the Louvre in Paris, ee in particular: Th. NOldeke, Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa 
von Moab erkirt, Kiel, 1870, page 88.5 Const, Scilottman, Die Siegesdule Mesa's, 
Halle, 1870, 51 pp; ZDMG., xx1v. (1870), page 253 seqq., 488 seqa., 645 seqg.; 
XXV. (1871), page 468 seqq.; L. Diestel, in the Jahrbb. f. Deutsche Theologie, 1871, 
page 215 seqq. 

Cosely related are the characters of the Siloam inscription, discovered in 
June, 1880, and belonging probably to the time of Hezekiah. Cf. especially, A. 
Soein, Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, ut. (1880), page 64 seq.; B. 
Kautasch, ZDPY. rv., pages 102-114, 260-271 (with a lithograph); ¥., pages 205 
218; H, Huthe, ZDPYV. 1v., 250-259; ZDMG. xxxv1. (1882), pages 725-750 (with 
a sun-print plate). 








1 Seblottmann is incined also to striko 1 and p trom the oldest alphabet, 
2 The attempt made by W. Decoke(ZDMG. xxX!. 107509}, to derive the anclent Semitio alpha 
‘ot from the later Assyrian cunelform writing, has not found anywhere @ lasting endorsement. 
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‘Twenty seals with ancient Hebrew inscriptions belong probably to the period 
from the eighth to the seventh century B. ©. See particularly M. A. Levy, Siegel 
‘und Gemmen mit aramdischen, phOnicischen, althebr., himars....nschriften, 1. 0., 
1869, pp. 55, plates 8. 

Here we should place the Phoenician inseriptions, concerning which we are 
now receiving continuous disclosures, in a style worthy imitation, through the 
Paris Corpus inscriptionum Semiticarum ab Academia insoriptionum et Utterarum 
Iuumaniorum conditum atgue aigestum Pars prima inscriptiones Phoenicias con- 
tinena, of which the frst two numbers (Tom. 1. fase. 1,2), have appeared (1881 and 
1888). ‘The epitaph of Eshmun‘azar is to be especially noted in this connection. 
It is certainly of the first half of the fourth century B. C.: O, Sehlottmann, Die 
Inschrift Hschmunazars, Kénigs der Sidonier, Halle, 1868, pp. 202, plates 8; 0. J. 
Kampf, Phénizische Epigraphik. Die Grabschrift Bechmunazar’s, Konigs der 
Sidonier. Urtext und Ushersetzung, Prag, 1874, pp. 88. 

Essentially the same script is on all Hebrew coins, of which we have not a 
few, perhaps from the time of Simon Maccabius (148-185),1 safely from John 
‘Hyreanns I. (185-105) down to the time of Bar Cochba. Ct. especially Fred. W. 
Madden, Ovins of the Jews (second volume of Phe International Numismata Orien- 
alia), London, 1881, pp. xi, 829, large 4to, 279 wood-cuts and 1 plate. 

‘This script was the one exclusively used by the Jews up to the time of Bzra. 
‘Then, as will hereatter be shown, it was gradually exchanged for (displaced by) 
the Aramate, 

‘The Semitic writing is ‘a younger, calligraphic remodeling of the ancient 
Hebrew” (Stade, Hebr. Grammatik, page 26). Several specimens of writing may 
bbe found in Rosen’s essay: “Alte Handschriften des samaritanischen Penta 
touch,” ZDMG., xvi. (1864) pages 582-589. 

‘From the foregoing account, we have purposely omitted the portions of an 
epitomized compilation of Deuteronomy brought to Europe in 1888 by the Jerusa- 
em book-dealer W. 36. Schapira. ‘These are written, it is true, with letters very 
similar to those of the Moabite stone ; but, as the writer of this article, who first 
saw the entire thing, said to the owner, it is an altogether modern production. 
‘The appearance of age has been skillfully given it by using the blank upper and 
lower edges of leather synagogue rolls as material for writing upon. Cf. my let- 
ter of August 81, addressed to the publisher of the Times (in the number for Sept. 
4, 1888); my notice of Guthe's publication, named below, in Theol. LitBlatt, 
‘No. 40; Franz Delitzsch’s article, “ Schapira’s Pseudo-Deuteronomium,” in the 
Alger, Bv.-Lather- Kirchenzeitung, Nos. 86-89; H. Guthe, Fragmente einer Leder- 
handschrift, enthaltend Mose’s letzte Rete an die Kinder Israel, mitgetheitt und 
geprueft, Letpzig, 1888, pp. 94. In view of the fact that the pieces of skin (some 








Madden, p. 61 sen 
24e Sauley, Bwald, Derenbourg. 
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years since declared a forgery, by C. Schlottmann, upon the ground of communt- 
cations made in correspondence by Schapira) and the  Moabitica™! were brought 
to Burope by the same dealer, we may refer merely to the most important litera 
‘ture respecting the latter. Const. Schlottmann, ZDMG., vols. 26-28; H. Weser, 
‘i, vols. 28, 28; Ad. Koch, Moabitisch oder Selimiseh? Stuttgart, 1876, pp. 98; 
Kautesch and A. Socin, Die Aechtheit der Moabitischen Alterthuemer geprueft, Strass- 
burg, 1876. pp. 191. 

©, The oldest authenticated documents in respect of the Eastem or Aramaic 
development of the north-Semitic writing, are the old Aramaic seal inscriptions, 
which differ but a little from the ancient Hebrew. The main point in these 
sradual changes can be stated thus: Opening of the closed heads (3, "), later 
also J), rounding of the angular forms, 

‘The development proceeds very wel, if we shall arrange the material at band 
for critical examination in the following manner: The Assyrian clay tablets with 
conventions in the cuneiform character and Aramaie letters. ‘The papyrus writ- 
ten by Arameans in Egypt during the Persian domination, upon which final 
letters for 3, } are already distinguished. ‘The Cilician coins of the fourth 
century [B.C]. The stone of Carpentras (in the department ot Vaucluse). The 
Nabatesan aud the Palmyrene inscriptions. ‘The inseription of ‘Arq el-Emir 
(halt-way between Rabbath Ammon and Jericho), probably soon atter 176 B.C. 
‘The inscription of the priestly family, the Wf} JQ, on “ the Tomb of St. James” 
(Valley of Kidron), presumably of the first century B.C. ‘The word of Christ 
(Matt. v., 18), iara bb ale pala o 9 naptily dd ro ofyow, has reference, doubtless, 
not to the ancient Hebrew characters, but to those of the Eastern development. 
‘The Kefr Bir'im inseriptions (seven and a half miles NNW. from Safed) which, 
according to Renan,* belong to the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century after Christ, while Levy and Schlottmann maintain that they are older. 

‘Out of this style of writing with its'many ligatures, by the isolation of the 
letters and a tendency to calligraphy, the square character (Y3"V3 M3) bas 
arisen. : 

D. ‘The adoption of the Aramaic seript on the part of the Jews, did not 
occur all at once, but by degrees. ‘The oldest witness which attests the entrance 
of this soript into Palestine, is the ‘Ardq el-Emir inscription, consisting, unfortu- 
nately, of only five letters, FY3YY): it has the ancient Hebrew Yodh. ‘The later 
{inscription on the so-called ‘Tomb of St. James,” already mentioned, shows only 
the Aramaic type of writing. ‘Though all Hebrew coins, even those of Bar Coch- 
ba, have legends in the ancient Hebrew script, yet we may bardly hold that this 
4s the act of a cultured patriotism which had knowledge of the old national seript 
that had become obsolete, but we must conciude that the ancient script was then 





+ (he Berlin “Moabition:" tobe distinguished, of course trom the Moabite stone. Tx}. 
‘Journal Asta, 8, Vol. TV.,p. 51 s099.; 1885, Vol. VE, p. 65 S699. 
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‘quite generally known; for what is legible can hardly command the patriotism 
Of the ordinary man, and beside this the writing upon the coins was essentially 
‘hat of the Samaritans whom the Jews so hated. The knowledge, nay more, the 
use, of the ancient script follows from the Mishna Yadayim rv., 5. Here also are 
tobe noted two statements of Origen by way of citation which can scarcely be 
assigned to a later period. According to Montfaucon, Heraplorum Origenis quae 
supersunt, 1., 8, he says that the Grecks use xipwr for the unpronounceable divine 
name, and then he continues: xat év role dxpiBlee rv dvruyptiton "BBpainols yoby- 
oc, i33 obgh rai viv gaat yp rbv "Redpar élous xpheastas pert rv eigyadociay. And in 
respect to Exek. 1x., 4 (Montf. m., 282) he says that a baptized Jew told him: +a 
praia orange tupepts ew 70 Be 76 rob oraxpod: xopaxripe. ‘There is no indication 
‘whatever that the ancient script has been used by the Jews since the second cen 
tury of the Christian era. 

‘How is this complete disappearance to be explained ? Only upon the hypothe- 
sis that earlier than this the Aramaic script (the square character) had come to 
be considered sacred, the ancient Hebrew profane. Even in the above-cited 
‘Mishna, it stands as an incontrovertible dogma that the Hebrew manuscripts of 
the Bible were only to be deemed sacred in case they were written in the square 
script (FUN) with ink upon leather (7Vy)), but not if the (ancient) Hebrew 
‘writing (3Y’ IND) were employed, Whence the sacredness of this script? 
‘The view that era brought the square writing with him from Assyria out of the 
exile—a view attested so early as the second century after Christ (Rabbi Jose, 
Rabbi Nathan)—is significant in this connection Even if Ezra did not bring 
the Aramaic script with him (it eamo without him, along with the Aramaic lan- 
guage), itis nevertheless most probable that he caused the Aramaic writing to be 
used in the numerous copies of the law which were made at his procurement. 
Inasmuch as the letters of the law came more and more to be regarded as divine, 
and the difference between the two types of writing constantly increased, at a 
Inter period such a change in the script would not have been possible. 

E, From various statements in the Talmud (¢. g., Sabbath, 108, 104), we per- 
ceive first, that the square writing employed in its time had long since attained a 
defined form, and second, that the character found in manuscripts and imprints 
corresponds with it This stability is explained by the peculiar respect enter- 
tained for the law, which was written with these letters.? ‘There is a diversity in 
‘the characters employed in the manuscripts of the Bible, but one that in no way 
makes against the comespondence just spoken of. By this diversity we are 
enabled to determine, often with certainty, as to the nationality of respective 
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‘manuscripts or of their transcribers; e. g., it is very easy to distinguish between 
‘Spanish and German codices of the Bible. To a farless extent are wo able, from, 
‘the characters used, to speak with assurance respecting the age of a manuscript; 
‘many statements in catalogues purporting to be absolute are purely suggestive, 
and may be in great measure incapable of proof. 

As old witnesses regarding the state of the square script in the earlier cen- 
‘turies (of the Christian era], we may here name: the ten tomb inscriptions in 
‘Venosa, Lavello and Brindisi—of the first half of the ninth century—published by 
G. J. Ascoli! and the codex of the prophets with the Babylonian punctuation—of 
the year 916.2 

On the contrary we are not to take into account: first, the epitaph of the 
‘Mashta found in Aden ; for, to the date «20 Seleuc,,”” we have to restore not only 
‘the order of thousands, but of hundreds also (1029 Seleue, = 717 A. D.);* second, 
‘very many “finds” of the Karaite, Abr. Firkowitsch, who died at Tschufutkale jn 
‘the Crimea, 1874, viz, all epigraphs which aresaid to have been written earlier than 
‘the year 916, and almost, if not quite, all epitaphs which now bear date as of the 
‘Afth or even the fourth millenary, Jewish chronology (therefore before 1240 or 
‘even 240 after Christ). ‘The epitaphs are collected in the {YD} 138 “19D; 
published by A. Firkowitsch (Wilna, 1872). D. Chwolson has especially main- 
‘tained the genuineness of the Firkowitsch finds‘ Cf. on the contrary, what the 
‘writer has observed concerning the numerous forgeries of Firkowitsch (also touch- 
{ing upon the history of the punctuation and the Massora) in A. Firkowitech und 
‘seine Entdeckamgen. Bin Grabstein den hebr. Grabschriften der Krim, Leipzig, 1878, 
pp. 44; Theol, Litetg.,1878, No. 25, e01. 619 seq.; Die Dikauke ha-teamim des Akron 
ben Moscheh ben Ascher, Lefpaig, 1879, Introduetion ; ZDMG. xxx1¥. (1880), pages 
108-168; Lit. ontraiblatt, 1888, No. 25, cols. 878-880. 

Concerning the peculiar embellishments of numerous letters, the so-called 
PAN or DMD, of. Talmud, Menackoth, 29, cols. a,b; Sabbath, 89, col. a; 106, 
col. bs PIM ADD, Sepher Taghin, Liber coronularum....edidit,...J. I.E. Barges, 
Paris, 1886, pp. xxxi, 42, 55, 16mo.; J. Derenbourg, Journal Asiatique, 1887, Vol. 
IX., pages 242-251. 

‘The literature relating to the punctuation I have given in the article “ fas- 
sora,” [PRE.1} Vol. IX., page 890, Rem. 2, and page $93, Rem. 8. 








2 Tueristont incite 0 mal note, oreshe atine, eDralche, dt antient epolertgludatet dl Napolt. 
‘taro, edie Mustrate, Paria und Rome, 188, pp, 8 ean print plates 

+ Prophitarum posterioram codex Babyiomdcus Petropoltanus....edidt Hermannus Strack, St. 
Petersburg and Lelpeg, 1578, 

# Against Lovy, Stade, Schlottmen, and others. 

« achtzein hebractehs Gradechrften aut der Kim, St. Petorsburg, 185, pp. 186, argo sto, 
‘eplates; and Corpus tuortptionum Hebratcarum (188 (Title given in Bibliography). Althougt 
‘the author inthe seoond work concedes that Frkowitsch has forged much, stl his polat of view 
4s wholly uncritical; end the nvectives and charges Yoctferated against tho undersigned do not 
‘ooneeal this from the lexrned. 
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‘Facsimiles of Hebrew manuscripts: The Paleographical Society. acsimiles 
of Ancient Manuscripts. Oriental series. Baited by W. Wright, London ; Part I., 
fol. 18, Hebrew Lexicon of Menachem ben Sarug, of the year 1091; fol. 14, ib. of 
the year 1189; fol. 15, Rashi, Comment. on the Talmud, 1190; Part If. fol. 80, 
‘Moses ben-Shenm-Tob of Leon, Sepher ha-Mishkal, 1863-4, Algiers; Part IIL, fol. 
40, Manuscript of the Bible; fol. 41, th., Jan., 1847; Part TV. fol. 64, tb, fol. 65, Al- 
Charis, Tachkemoni, 1262; fol. 66, Jerusalem Talmud, 1286-9; Part V., fol. 68, 
Isaac ben-Foseph, Sepher Mitzvoth Katon (79D), M011 M, Steinschneider, Cat- 
Alogus codicum Hebrasorem bibliothece Lugduno-Batacar, Leyden, 1858, 11 plates; Die 
Handschriftenverseichnise der Kgl. Bibliothek ru Berlin, Vol. Ty Veresichniss der 
hebr. Handschriften, Berlin, 1878, 8 plates with 27 specimens of writing; Die 
her. Handschrifien der K. Hof- und Staatsbiothek in. Muenchen, Munich, 1875, 
Facsimile of the Talmud Manuscript No. 85. M.$, Zuckermandel gave a fac- 
simile of each of the Erfurt and Vienna manuscripts of the Tosetta (Tosetta, 
Pasewalk, 1880, Supplement, Treves, 1862). Chwolson, Corpus ete. B. Stade, 
Geschichte des Volkes Iorael, Berin, 1881, sea. 

Copies of Hebrew epitaphs: Firkowitesch in YD ‘5 (Imperfect); 
Chwolson in both his works already named; Ascoli, as cited above; ‘The Paleo- 
graphical Society, etc, Part IL, fol. 28, Epitaph of the Mashta, ostensibly of the 
year 717-8, in reality later (see above). ‘The practiced hand of Prof. Jul. Euting 
hhas given a detailed graphical exposition of the history of the Hebrew alphabet 
three times, in Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, by G. Bickell (translated by 8. T. 
Curtiss), Leipaig, 1877; The Hebrew Alphabet, The Paleogr. Soe, Part VUL., Lon- 
don, 18825 Chwolson, Corpus ete, 

Lirenarone. Beside the works already cited we may here name, J. Hug, 
Die Hrfindung der Buchetabenschrif thr Zustand und. fruchester Gebrauch im Alter- 
‘ume, Um, 1801; U. Fr. Kopp, Bilder und Schriften der Vorzet, 2 vols.. Mann- 
heim, 1619 and 1621; W. Gesenius, article “Paliographe,” in the Allgem 
Enoyklopiiaie of Ersch und Graber; J. Olshausen, Veber den Uraprung des Alphabets, 
Kieler yphilologische Studien, 1841, page 4 seqq.; H. Steinthal, Die Entwicklung der 
Schrift, Berlin, 1852, pp. 118; Heintich Brugsch, Ueber Bildung und Entwicklung 
der Schrift, Berlin, 1868, pp. 80 (a collection of popular scfentific productions by 
‘Virehow and yon Holtzendorff, 84 series, No. 64); H. Wuttke, Geschichte der 
Schrift, Vol. I., Leipzig, 1872, pp. 782; ABbildung zur Geschichte der Schrift 
No. 1, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 26, plates 88; J. Evans, On the Alphabet and its Origin, 
London, 1872; Ph, Berger, Lecriture et les inscriptions semitiques, Paris, 1880 (a 
reprint from Lichtenberger’s Encyclopedie des sciences religicses, Vols. IV. and 
VIL); Madden, Coins of the Jews, Cap. 3, pages 24-425 Tsaae Taylor, The Alpla- 
bet, An Account of the Origin and Development of Letters, 2 vols., London, 1885, 





Tho editors are disposed to hold that the codioes used for fllos 40 and 6 were written fn 
‘the twelfth century. Ite doubtful whether this is correct. 
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pp. 858, 898 (Ist, Semitic Alphabets; 24, Aryan Alphabets), particularly Vol. I., 
ages 268-285; A. Kitchhotl, Studien sur Geach. des griech. Alphabets, 8d edition, 
Berlin, 1877, pp. 168 with Wlustration 

Emm. de Rougé, Memoire sur Vorigine egyptienne de Valphabet phenicien [write 
ten 1850)....publié....par Jacques de Rougé, Paris, 1874, pp.110; E. van Drival, 
DeVorigine de Veeriture, 8a edition, Paris, 1879, pp. 170; ML de Vogtié, Melanges 
Garcheologie orientate, Paris, 1868; Syrie centrale. Inscriptions semitiques publices 
ae traduction et commentaire, Pais, 1888 209.5 Emest Renan, Mission de Phenicie, 
Paris, 1874; F. Lenormant, Essai sur la. propagation de Valphabet phenicien dans 
Vancien monde, 2 vols., Paris, 1872, 1878; 2a Baition 1875. 

‘Wilh, Gesenius, Geschichte der hebriischen Sprache und Schrift, Leipaig, 1815, 
age 187 seqq. (neatly antiquated); J.G. Eichhorn, Binleiung in das alte Teta- 
‘ment, Ath edition, 2 69-78, 849-877, Gattingen, 1828, Vols. I. and II.; H. Hupfeld, 
‘“Reitische Beleuchtung einiger dunkeln und missverstandenen Stellen der alttes- 
tam. Textgeschichte,” Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1880, Nos. 2-4, and 1887, No. 
8; Ausfuchrliche hebrdsche Grammatik [not completed), Kassel, 1841, @7 seqq-; Ad. 
‘More, article Schreiber, Schreibkunet,? in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lesikon, V., 240-247 
H. L, Strack, “Die bibl, und dle massoretischen Handscbriften zu Tschufutkale 
in der Krim,” Zeitschr. f. luth, Theologie und Kirche, 1875, pages 585-624; B. 
Stade, Lelirbuch der hebr. Grammatik, Part I. [all], Leipzig, 1879, pages 22-24 
{this also treats of other matters of literary interest); C. Seblottmann, article 
“Schrift und Schriftzeichen,” in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch des bibl. Alterthums, 
Part XV. (1881), pages 1416-1481 (of great value); D. Chwolson, Corpus Inscrip- 
tioram Semiticarwn, containing epitaphs from the Crimea and other epitapbs, in 
the early Hebrew square characters, as also specimens of the script from the ninth 
to the ftteenth century, St. Petersburg, 1882, 528 cos, folio, 4 photonlithographs, 
2 photo-type plates, and onein script (fails to accomplish its peculiar purpose, the 
defence of the Firkowitsch ‘finds;” but is valuable by reason of its specimens of 
writing and as a collection of much literary material that had else been scattered). 

Leopold Léwe, Graphische Requisiten und Brzeugnisse bet den Juilen, 2 parts, 
‘Leipzig, 1870, 1871 (alternate title: Beitrdge zur juedischen Alterthumskunde, Vol. 
1), pp. 248; 190. Contents: Material upon which they wrote; Materials and 
utensils for writing; Seribe; Records.—Noteworthy because of its careful use of 
the Jewish literature. For the names of the ancient Hebrew script compare 
‘moreover, the essay, YY] IND and ANNI) IND, by Georg Hoffmann, 
Ztschr. fuer die alttest. Wissensch., 1881, pages p. 334-838, 











SUZUB THE BABYLONIAN AND SUZUB THE CHALDEAN, 
KINGS OF BABYLON, 


By Proresson . P. Treux, 
‘Leyden, Hollana.* 


‘With pleasure I avail myself of the opportunity which has been offered to me 
to fumish a small contribution to the album which is to be presented to Dr. 
Leemans. I should be very loth not to take any part in the homage to the 
esteemed scholar, the friend of my father, who constantly honored me also with 
bis hearty friendship. 

T have not, indeed, any important discoveries: to communicate, but a short 
historfeal-ritical contribution to the history of the reign of Sennacherib may suf- 
fee. 

In the inscriptions of this king, especally in the Taylor-Cylinder (Hexagon) 
Suzub occurs several times as the name of an obstinate enemy. But it seems to 
be dificult to reconcile the various accounts concerning him. 

Fist, in the course of his expedition against Marduk-bal-iddin, of Bit- 
Yaktn (fourth campaign) the king gains a victory over Suzub, the Chaldean, 
‘who dwelt in the marshy distrits near the sea. Suzub flees and disappears en- 
tirely (ul innamir a¥arfu). A few years later (in the sixth campaign) when 
returning from his adventurous voyage to Nagitu, Sennacherib gains a victory 
over Suzub, the Babylonian, who had taken advantage of the disorder and 
anarehy of the country (ina o¥iti mati) to usurp the dominion of Sumer 
and Akkad, and with him his ally the king of Elam. Suzub he takes prisoner, 
brings him in fetters to Nineveh and there shuts him up in the great gate (ef. the 
‘Tabl. in Smith's Sennach., p. 105). ‘The account in TH. R. 4, that Suaub fled 
‘and fell from his horse probably has reference to this eapture. But again a few 
years later Suzub still sits on the throne of Babylon, makes an alliance with 
Ummanménanu of Elam, and Sennacherib directs against him his eighth cam- 
align, which, according to the Assyrians, results in the defeat and the fight of 
the allied kings. ‘The Taylor-Cylinder written in 691 B.C. (limu Bel-émur- 
ni, governor of Kargamit) is still ignorant of his imprisonment. Only the 
Bavian inscription, composed at a later time, speaks of a second expedition to 
Babylon (ina Sani harraniy.) in which the city is destroyed, and Suzub is 
taken captive. 

On the supposition that all these accounts refer to the same Susub, it was 
‘supposed that he had either escaped from his prison, or had received merey at the 


* Seo the note on “he Memorial Volume of Dr, Loemians,” p. 28, 
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hands of Sennacherib. ‘The st is improbability itself, the otber is notin accord- 
ance with the disposition of the most unmereiful ofthe Assyrian kings, and it it 
bad occurred it certainly would have been mentioned by him in order to show the 
ingratitude of Suzub. 

‘But even a careful comparison of these passages shows plainly that wo have 
todo here, not with one Suzub, but with two persons beasing the same name. 
‘The one is called (Tayl. r., 45 and v., 8) “the Chaldean” (amelu) Kal-da-a-a 
{vare-da-a-a) or (Nebi-Yun. 28) mar m, Ga-hul, the other (Tayl. rv., 85) “a 
born Babylonian,” tur-ka-dingirra-ki (or mar B&btli) which by no means is 
‘he same thing. ‘The Chaldaan was originally ruler of a small Stato in Lower- 
Chaldiea, who in 699 had rebelled against the governor of Lachir, to whom he was 
subordinate, and then, after having been defeated by the Assyrian army, had fed 
to Elam. ‘Thisis related twiee, the seeond time alittle more folly, in the Taylor- 
Cylinder (111., 45 seq., and v., 8-14). ‘The repetition serves as an introduction to 
the account of his ascending the throne, and his war against Assytia, in alliance 
vith Elam. ‘The writer of the document from which 1,45 seq, is drawn, did not 
Anow whither he had gone; afterwards it appeared that he had taken refuge in 
Elam, but had fed thence to Babylon, where they crowned him as king. ‘The 
other was a Babylonian by beth, who reigned at an earlier perio. Hf is men- 
tioned (besides Tap] 1v., 38) Tay. V., 5, where itis related that the Babylonians, 
evil dovils,—had shut the gates of their city against the Assyrians after 
Suzub had been carried off. Arki Suzu-bi is-si-b u can not mean: “nach 
dem 8, sich empért hatte” (Héring), nor “after §, was driven away.” Smith, but 
only “after 8 had been carried off.” Nasahu always, also Deluge m., 45 
(ouere Haupt translates very freely: Dibbara entertesset die Witbelwinde) ‘has 
the meaning of “conveying, leading,” either “conveying to,” or “away from.” 
‘This §., therefore, is the Babylonian who was imprisoned in the gate at Nineveh. 
After this the account proceeds to the other Suzub, the Chaldwan, describes his 
various vicissitudes, and then comes to its real subject, the eighth campaign of 
Sennacherib, 

This distinction, grounded on an aecurate interpretation of the historical 
texts of Sennacheri, is now, according to my judgment, made certain by the 
Babylonian Canon recently aicovered, and by the fragment ofthe corresponding 
Chrontctes, found at the same time. See Pinches in the Proceedings ofthe Soo. of 
Bibl. Archwology, May 6, 1884. 

‘There, after Sennacherib's brother there follow Ast the king Nérgal- 
‘leaib, who reigned one year and six months (698-2), and whose name has been 
corrupted to 'Pryediac in the Plol. Canon, and after im, during four years (892- 
689). MuSézibMarduk, who is identical with the Meoyswopdéee of the Canon 
of Ptolemaeus. Both names aré compounded with Suzubar (from ézibu). 
Probably they were both originally named simply Suzub, one of the elliptical 
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proper names, so common among the Semites. It seems that the name also 
‘occurs in the insoription of Tema, reoently discovered by Euting. On ascending 
‘he throne they changed this name into Nérgal-usézib and Musézib-Mar- 
uk, but both continued to be called, with a certain amount of contempt, simply 
Suzub by the Assyrians, who did not acknowledge their legitimacy, just as con- 
versely Tiglath-pileser II. and Shalmaneser IV. were called Puluand Urlalai 
by the Babylonians, for the same reasons. 

‘That what the Babylonian Chronicles relate of the two Kings, taking into 
consideration the different point of view of the Assyrians and the Babylonians, 
agrees very well with what tho Assyrian sources tell us of the two Suzubs, and 
‘hat the chronology also admits of no other interpretation is certain, but cannot 
here be further elaborated. 





AN ASSYRIAN RECORD OF RECEIPTS OF TAXES, 
By Treo. G. Paros, 


British Museum, London, England. 


The short text given herewith is one of the tablets of the K. (Konymytk) eol- 
lection in the British Museum, discovered by Sir A. H. Layard. It is inscribed 
on a small tablet, 2¢ inches long by 14 inch broad, six of the eight lines of writing 
it bears being upon the obverse, and continued, as is usual with tablets of this 
class, round the edge on the reverse, ‘The style of the writing is Babylonian, and 
the reproduction here published gives a fair idea of the forms of the characters in 
the original 





K. 764. 


FI Emer BE 
K 4k — AOE EOL 
Hk TOA 


.Aleae Wt 

Yh Bri 6 Bh Eh OL 
¥ OR HE 

Ki 4rd OP AOL 


BFE OE 





BelakK dri ina mu-da-bi-ri; 
Fun ort ine Al ge-mu-en 


Ss TE Samat : 
siba 2ért ina mu-da-bi-si 

a mit Ra-ga- 

‘Belaa xéri ina 


Basin zit &aY Ki-gir Sur. 
TRANSLATION. 
From ABfurum-iddina:— 
30 of seed from the pasture; 
60 of seed from the city Gamuzanu, 














tadini 
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From Semat-dini-tmur:— 
70 of sced from the pasture 
of the land of Reseph ; 
80 of seed from the midst of the mountains. 





60 of seed from Kisir Sur. 

AbSur-tum-iddina “Aiur has given a name.” 

Mudabiri, oblique case, after ina, of mudabiru, defectively written for 
mudabbiru, participle-noun from the Pu'ul (dubburu) of dabaru, He- 
Drew IJ to Lead (locks and herds) to pasture, Whether mudabiru is 
the same ss mudbaru or not is doubtful—mudbaru has probably the mean- 
ing of “desert” only. (Compare 3"Y9 (1) a pasture, (2) a desert) 

Al Gamuzanu, probably “the city of eypresses.” Compare the Heb. $1293 
(= fit). Most likely near Reseph. ‘ 

Samas-dini-dmur, probably “ Ihave seen the Sun of judgment” (= “Ihave 
seen the Sungod, the judge”). Samat was especially regarded by the Babylonians 
and Assyrians as “the judge.” 

Mét Ragspi, €)¥9, Reseph, the well-known district of Palmyra (soe Fried. 
Delitesch, Wo tag das Paradies? p. 207). 

Ina birit tadani, “in the midst of the mountains,” probably the district 
west of Aleppo. ‘The character manare’ may also be read matati countries, 
but this meaning does not fit s0 well. 

Kigir-Sur is probably for Kigir-ASSur, “A8iur's bond,” the defective 
‘writing indicating either a vulgar pronunciation or a mistake of the scribe. 

This interesting little text belongs, probably, to the time of ASSur-bani-apli, 
and is valuable in showing that the Assyrian dominion over the outlying provinces 
was at the time real, ‘The three names quoted on the tablet ean hardly be other 
than those of Assyrians; and far though they were from the centre, they had, like 
all the rest, also to submit to the visits of the tax-gatherer, who was, probably not, 
at times, over-weleome. 














THE STUDY OF HEBREW AND THE DIALECTS. 
By Prov. Gzonax H. Scuoppe, Pu. D., 
(Capital University, Columbus, Obfo. 





‘That the student of Hebrew who would go beyond the mechanfeal ka¢al and 
search out the rationale and spirit of the language as well as learn the bare facts 
lying upon the surface, must also pay more or less attention to the other Semitic 
dialects, goes almost without saying. ‘This claim of the sister tongues was 
accepted even when there was no deeper than a practical interest taken in 
“Hebrew; but it has secured a scientific basis and recoguition only in the philologi- 
cal methods of our own day and date. ‘Tho historico-comparative method is now 
generally accepted as the correct principle of sefentiie research. ‘The philosophy 
of this method consists in this, that it seeks to understand its sclence as a growth, 
as the resultant of historical factors and agencies, and does so largely with the 
assistance drawn from related and allied departments. Although applied most 
consistently and with the richest results to the natural sciences, it has been 
employed also with marked suecess to theological, historical, and other research. 
In philology this comparative method has, sinee the introduction of Sanskxit, and 
chiefly through its instromentality, revolutionized the study of the languages and 
culture of the Indo-European nations, and has been the prineiple means of estab- 
lishing modern comparative philological science. In the Semitic studies the aia- 
leots were appealed to even at an earlier date than was the ease with the Indo- 
Buropean; Dut this was done rather on the principle of stat pro ratione wohuntas.t 
bis only within comparatively recent times that order and system was brought 
{into this work, and even to the present day questions of method in this respects 
have not been settled, so that in regard to both the grammar and the lexieon of 
the Hebrew language Semitie scholars are not a unit as to the influence and voice 
Which should be accorded to this or that dialect. In fact, the publication of 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s “The Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian 
Research ” (1886), and his “Prolegomena” to a new Hebrew and Aramaic Lexi- 
‘con (1886), has, as far as the lexicography of Hebrew is concemed, started anew 
‘questions of the deepest fundamental importance, 

‘The study of the dialects by the thorough student of Hebrew is accordingly 
already demanded by the best scientific method of the day, and this demand is 





0n the comparative method in general of. Whitney, Language and the Stuay of Language, 
er, p. 20 seq; Bentey, GeteMehte der Sprachtsenschaft, 180, p- 318 09, ct passim. ‘The otym0- 
logical adventures mage by some of the Hebrew scholars of two and three centuries ago are a3 
‘rude as thoee found in Cloero and other old writers, cf. Benfey,. 6. p. M0 o9.;p- 20 goa, 
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fully sustained and emphasized by an examination of the relation and connection 
sustained by the various dialects to the Hebrew. In this connection itis of prime 
importance to remember just what position this study should occupy in the He- 
brew student's work. It is a fact beyond dispute, but yet one not always remem- 
‘ered or acted upon, that the first thing necessary for the student of Hebrew, or 
of any other language, is to acquire the facts of that language as they are given in 
its literature. Nothing is more fatal toa solid and Iueid study of a language than 
to approach it with a preconceived notion as to its origin, character, or relation 
with other dialects and languages. ‘The right method of learning a language 
{intelligently and correctly is the synthetic and constructive, and the materials 
‘that should be employed in this process are not this or that philological hypothe- 
sis, or this or that related tongue. Thus the principle and frst source from which 
to draw our knowledge of the Hebrew is the Hebrew itself. In both the gram- 
‘mar and the lexicon of Hebrew this principle has not been allowed full sway. It 
4s one of the weaknesses of Ewald’s grammatical system that he approaches the 
phenomena of the Hebrew language with certain fixed ideas of the character and 
growth of language in general and of the Hebrew in particular; while itis equally 
a fault in the antithesis set up against Ewald’s ideas by Olshausen, that he first 
constructs, chiefly upon the basis of the Arabio, a scheme of a proto-Semitic gram- 
mar, and explains the Hebrew forms as developments from this, but it has the 
redeeming feature that, to a great extent at least, this reconstruction of primitive 
Semitic forms is the result of previous deductions on the basis of correct compara- 
tive work. On the other hand, it is the charm of the ever popular grammar of 
Gesenfus that for the most part he takes the facts pure and simple as he finds them 
{in the Sacred Records and seeks to explain them rationally with whatever help he 
‘can find in the Hebrew itself, or in the cognate tongues. It is the merit of the 
inductive method, which is now being adopted by nearly all the Hebrew teachers 
of the land, that it carries out with arigor and a vigor hitherto unknown, the idea 
of making Hebrew its own interpreter, of collecting and systematically arranging 
‘the facts of the language, and then from these facts deducing the principles that 
‘underlie them. While in no wise despising the help drawn from the cognates or 
from philological sclence in general, it nevertheless seeks in all cases to draw first 
from the Hebrew itself the data for an intelligent conception of Hebrew gram- 
‘mat. While as a system and in its conception of the language it may bear a close 
resemblance to the ideas of Olshausen and Bickell, yet in the manner of reaching 
‘these conclusions it resembles mostly the ways of Gesenius. 

In Hebrew lexicography, too, the self-interpreting principle has not always 
been faithfully observed, and here, probably more than in the grammar, have the 
Gialects been allowed a primary where they should ‘have had only a secondary 
voice. ‘The temptations here were all the more dangerous to resist, both on ac- 
count of the meagre material afforded for a full and methodical lexicon by the rem- 
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nants of the literature of the Hebrews preserved to us in the Old Testament, as 
also because the cognate tongues offer in this regard more complete and in many 
respects more satisfactory material than they do to the Hebrew grammarian. For 
‘a number of reasons the editors of the last two editions of Gesenius’ Handwirter- 
duch, Professors Miihlau and Volck of Dorpat, Russia, have been singled out as 
the representatives of this false principle in Hebrew lexicography, although they 
have probably not been the chief of sinners in this regard.2 ‘These two editions 
more than any of their predecessors are under the spell of the Arabic school; and 
‘he ptineiple of a biliteral basis of large classes of Hebrew roots with one general 
meaning out of which the various special meanings have been developed has been 
carried out to such an extent that impossibilities were attempted. ‘The attack 
of the younger Delitzsch on this feature of the lexicon is in its main outlines eer- 
tainly justifable, although many of the etymologies which he proposes for Hebrew 
‘words on the basis of the Assyrian are equally unsatisfactory, atleast in their pres- 
ent shape. But the prineiplehe pronounces on p.21 of his Prolegomena is certainly 
correct. ‘There he says: ‘ Hebrew lexicography must in the future also direct its 
chief attention, without swerving (abschweifen) to the other Semitic dialects, to- 
ward getting the meaning of the Hebrew and the Biblical-Aramaie words first of 
all from the Old Testament usus loguendi. Only when this has been done and 
found fruitless, has the time come for consulting the related languages.” Delitzsch 
‘was not the first to enunciate this principle, but he was the first to give it such 
general application. His fortheoming Hebrew lexicon must yet show whether he 
hhas not, pendulum-like, swung to the other extreme and given to Assyrian priv- 
‘eges which he justly denies to Arabic, 

‘The Hebrew has many eruces which even the Assyrian, now seemingly re- 
garded by some as a panacea for all the ills that Hebrew grammar and lexicog- 
raphy are subject to, may not solve. Kautzach's programme on the word Dy 
and Baudissin’s on yy) are fair examples of the manner of determining the 
meaning of Old Testament words on the basis of a full and fair comparison of the 
‘words as found used by the Old Testament writers, without assigning to the ety- 
‘mology—true or imaginary—of the word the decisive voice in determining the 
siguidcation. Indeed philology in general demonstrates, beyond any fair doubt, 
‘that the etymology of a word in itself, and even if this be based upon the most 
earned research in the related tongues, cannot settle the actual meaning of a 
word. This can be done only by the usus Zoquendi of a people, however important 
testimony as to this use may be offered by the dialects, especially in regard to 
dof Aeydseva and other rare words. Following only the etymology of a word as a 











1 War more arbitrary, only in asomewhat diferent direation, have been Fuerst and his follow 
fers. Delitach, Sr, also tn hls Jesurun, 188, took m vory radical stand-point. His work was 
‘written asa Prolegomena to the concordance of Fuerst and“ contra Bioaldum ct Gesentum,” e6e 
‘lo page. 
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guide, even if that etymology is the correct one, may lead the investigator to an. 
altogether false idea, For an independent student of Hebrew a concordance is as. 
necessary as a dictionary. 

But among the secondary helps of the Hebrew student the dialects undoubt- 
‘edly hold the first position, both in grammatical and in lexicographical research. 
No thorough student of a language is, of course, satisfied with the mere mechan- 
ical acquisition of the facts of the language as such; he aims to understand the 
genius, the character, the growth of the language, in other words, to understand 
it philosophically and intelligently as the expression of thought. It is one thing 
to be able to conjugate a verb and another thing to be able to determine what ele- 
‘ments enter into the composition of each form of the verb and each conjugation, 
and how these elements combine to express the shape and shades of thought actu- 
ally conveyed by them. It is only when a language can be intelligently analyzed, 
Doth as to its forms and as to the peculiarities of its syntax, that it can be sald to. 
bbe understood by the student. In order to be able to do this in Hebrew, greater 
or less knowledge of the related tongues is indispensible; and this for the simple 
veason that these tongues are so closely related that one will naturally throw a 
great deal of light upon the growth and character of the other ; they all will com- 
‘bine to form a clear idea as to the peculiarities of the Semitic class of languages. 
over against the Indo-European and the Turanian, and this knowledge of the 
‘whole class will throw a reflected light upon the nature of the individual mem- 
bers of this class and help to solve the enigmas suggested by an examination of its. 
etymology and syntax. ‘These tongues are all closely related and connected with 
‘one another and show the same general character and spirit; but the one or the 
other has developed more extensively and more consistently some one speciat 
feature of the whole class, while in a second dialect this feature may show itself 
only enough to perplex the student, who can relieve himself of his perplexity 
only by following out this feature in its more developed form in the related dit 
lects. ‘Thus the various Semitic dialects are supplementary and complementary 
to each other. Examples of where the Hebrew receives a flood of light from the. 
related tongues will oecar at once to those who have an acquaintance with these. 
tongues. Gesenius, in his Leirgebiude (1817) has, probably with a greater full- 
ness than any other grammarian, compared the Hebrew forms with those of the 
other dialects, and while his work may at places require some changes, yet it as a. 
whole stands without a rival and is simply indispensable to the accurate student 
of Hebrew. By other authors work of a similar kind has been done, though not- 
as extensively. As for as the Semitic verb is concerned Wright’s Arabic Gram- 
‘mar in two volumes (1876) offers much and good material for comparative pur 
poses. Naturally the least progress has been made in comparative work in the 





10a the difference between che practical and the philosophical study of alanguage, cf. 
Bentey, le. p186u 
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syntax, as there are but few who venture to undertake the laborious task of writ- 
ing a Hebrew syntax—laborious chiefly because but little material has as yet been 
collected for the work—although we have been promised three from competent 
} hands, namely, from Stade and Kinig, in Germany, and Harper, in America. But 
what can be done by the comparative method in syntax also, when elaborately 
carried out, can be seen from the excellent little volume of Driver on the Hebrew 
‘Tenses. Of the work done, and to be done, by this method in Hebrew lexicog- 
raphy, we have already spoken, and mention here only the fact that a wealth of 
material for this purpose is found in another work of Gesenius, namely in his 
‘Thesourus, completed by Rédiger. The dialects, methodically and scientifically 
applied to the elucidation of Hebrew, are yet a mine full of rich treasures, 








HEBREW SYNTAX. 
‘Jasees StHONG, 8. T.D., 
‘Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J- 
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‘A vernacular knowledge of any language has the immense advantage over @ 
book kmowledge of it, in the sure and intimate acquaintance with the facts 
‘and forms of speech; but it is certain that in a scientific and philosophical 
acquaintance with the principles of dead languages, modern scholars are greatly in 
advance of the ancients who spoke those tongues. ‘The blunders and inaccuracies 
of Roman authors in treating the etymology and structure of Latin are often 
amusing; and a Greek grammar of the days of Homer or Demosthenes, if such 
there were, would be a literary curiosity in more senses than one. In like may 
ner Hebraists of the present day have investigated the peculiarities of « the 
sacred tongue” with a thoroughness and a comprehensiveness unknown to any 
other age. Not even the Massorites, who possessed next to a living knowledge of 
Hebrew, and who have fixed its vocalization for all timo, exhibit anything com- 
parable to the minute analysis and searching comparison of forms and construe- 
‘tions that characterize the latest inguities into Hebrew grammar. ‘The depart. 
ment of syntax especially has hitherto been defectively treated, and students 
‘therefore have oceasion to welcome the introduction into schools of Ewald’s 
Hebrew Syntaz, which the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh made accessible to English 
readers by translating in 1879 that part of the learned German’s Auafuerliches Lehr- 
uch. We will not have space, in the two short papers which we propose to devote 
to the subject, to examine in detail the many important suggestions and elucida- 
tions of this comprehensive and ingenious book; we will therefore confine our 
attention to the doctrines and relations of the so-called tenses, especially the 
“Future” (or, as Ewald prefers to call it, the “ Imperfect”); which is confessedly 
the most dificult and least satisfactory point in modern treatises on Hebrew 
‘grammar. 

‘The author sets out with an admirable statement of the ground difference in 
‘these two verb-forms : 

“The simplest distinction of time in an action is, that the speaker first of all 
‘merely separates between the two grand and opposite aspects under which every 
conceivable action may be regarded. Man has first acted, passed through an ex- 
perience, and sees before him something that is finished, orhas taken place; but this 
very fact reminds him of that which does not yet exist, that which is behind and is, 
‘expected. ‘The former, or positive side, is that of experience, objective contem- 
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lation of action; the latter or negative side, is the higher subjective side of 
‘human thought and inference” (p. 1). Here the basal distinction of the objective 
(or past), and the subjective (or future) is clearly and truthfully drawn, But when 
the author proceeds, as he does in the very next sentence, and thereafter through- 
out his discussion, to draw the division thus: “Hence, with reference to action, 
the speaker views everything as already finished, and thus before him, or as ungin- 
ished and non-existent, but possibly becoming and coming,” we conceive that he 
has materially departed from his former line of separation; for a positive action 
is not necessarily finished, nor fs a negative one in the process of becoming at all. 
‘The exact and essential distinction had already been indicated, namely, the 
objective fact, and the subjective conception. ‘This, and not the other, namely, 
of complete or incomplete execution, we find to be the true Key to the intricacies 
of Hebrew usage with regard to the verb-forms. When the author proceeds to 
remark (p. 8) that “the names ‘Preterite’ and ‘Future? are unsuitable, and 
have merely been derived from modern languages,” we do not quite agree with 
him ; for it is certain, even according to his own basis and the passages which he 
‘meanwhile has himself cited, that these are often, if not predominantly, the actual 
‘meanings of the two forms, But when he adds, “We designate them Perfect and 
Imperfect, understanding these names, however, not in the narrow sense attached 
to them in Latin grammars, but in a quite general way,” we entirely disagree 
with hhim, and that for two reasons: 1. These names do not indicate the 
primary and real distinction; which is not the degree of completeness in an act, 
but the point of view from which it is regarded by the speaker (backward or for- 
ward, outward or inward), as Ewald himself set out by defining; 2. They, just as 
much as “ Praeter” and “ Future,” are borrowed from other Janguages, with which 
the Hebrew has comparatively little analogy; and they are hampered with the 
additional disadvantage that, as Ewald himself confesses in adopting them, they 
‘must be taken, not as ordinarily understood in grammar, but in a peculiar and 
“quite general,” i.e., very indefinite, way. We gain nothing, but lose much, by 
such a substitution. In proposing a new nomenclature, if we must entirely cut 
loose from conventional names, let us call them at once the Objective and the 
Subjective forms of the verb, and then we shall say just what we mean, and hit 
the nail on the head, and the right nail, too. 

‘We have but little criticism to make on Ewald’s further specifications of the 
use of the Praeter, but when he says (p. 6) that in such expressions as “ they 
almost consumed me” (Ps. cx1x., 87), it means they would have killed me;”” 
“one of the people almost lay with thy wife,” as meaning “might have lien,” 
etc., we demur; for in our judgment the intention of the verb-form being not so 
‘much to express a perfect act, or,as the French say, un fait accompli, but rather an 
objective one, the meaning is that these acts really did come near being effected, 
not by reason of an actual attempt, but because there was a direct opportunity 
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and provocation therefor. ‘The danger oF proximity (YD) was real, and not 
imaginary or even hypothetical; as it would have been represented had the 
Future been employed. It was not merely true that the calamity might possibly 
have occurred ; but it was in fact imminently nigh. Nothing but the almost” 
intervened. So we often say, “I almost fell,” not meaning “I partly fell,” or 
“T might have fallen,” but “X came near falling,” ox “I was on the point of 
falling,” by reason of some positive occurrence, which, however, did not include 
any actual degree of falling at all, although it did involve the fact of falling out- 
right. That event was obviated, not by any subjective cause, but by an objective 
intervention. ‘This last distinction is in harmony with our view of the essential 
distinction between the two Hebrew verb-forms. 

‘Turning now to the second and more idiomatic of these, the so-called Future, 
Ewald’s Imperfect, we shall note his two divisions of this later idea, and then 
‘the subdivisions under them. We will take them up in his order: first as nota- 
tions of time, i. e., tenses (pp. 7-13); and secondly as indications of manner, i. e., 
moods (pp. 14-25). 

‘The equivalent of a present tense he evolves out of the notion of ineipleney 
still continued. As an illustration he cites NYP) (1 Sam. xvz., 8), which he 
translates “ye are marching out.”” But we would render the clause thus, * Why 
should you come out,” ete. ‘The purpose there is not to express the fact of march- 
ing, nor yet its mode, much less its time or degree; but simply to demand its 
reason or cause; and as this lay in the feelings of the enemy, the subjective verb- 
form is the appropriate one, ‘Ewald goes on to compare FIND PN (or its equiv- 
alent) with NIA) PND (or its equivalent) as interchangeable, both meaning 
“Whence comest thou?” But this obliterates a nice distinetion intended by the 
‘ovo phrases; for in each instance the former denotes (besides the question as to 
‘the locality) the (objective) fact of a joumey, while the latter indicates its (sub- 
Jective) purpose. ‘This is especially obvious from the first passage which he cites 
(Gen.xv1.,8), where they (in substance) occur together, and are clearly contrasted, 
“And he sald, Hagar, Sarai’s maid, from whence hast thow come (M82 TID YN)? 
‘and whither wilt how go (39K TNY?” ‘This passage is singularly inappropriate 
as an instance of the presen! tense; for one part of the journey was past and the 
other future. 

A similar fallacy inheres in the author’s extension of this principle of equal- 
ity to the exchange of the two tenses in the respective members of poetic paral- 
lelism. This is a very common occurrence. Ewald eites but two examples, 
remarking that the interchange is made ‘merely for the sake of variety,” and 
this is the common supposition. But we apprehend that such a view does injus- 
tice to the genius of the usage. A real difference is always meant, although perhaps 
not an essential one; and the prevalent practice of translators, who plane out the 
Aistinetion by the convenient use of the English present tense, is a vicious one, 
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detrimental to the delicate shade of signification. ‘Thus, in the frst of the two 
‘examples, Prov. x1.,7, “In the death of a wicked man hope will perish (NA), 
and the confidenoe of iniquities has (then) perished (77J3H),” the common idea is 
Aisappointment, but the former clause regards the sinner prospectively as count 
{ng upon the future, while the latter contemplates him retrospectively as now no 
longer to be counted upon. So in the second passage cited, Prov. x1v., 18, 
‘Simple ones have (always) inherited (3773) folly, but cunning ones—they shall 
‘crown themselves with (1715?) knowledge; the contrast is with respect to char- 
acter and success, the former clause under the figure of an inheritance (which 
points backward to the bequest), and the latter under that of coronation (pointing 
forward to a reign thus begun). In like manner, we think we could show that in 
‘every such supposed case of equation, there is a skillful shifting in the kaleido- 
scope of parallelisw, not only by the variety of terms employed (which are studi- 
‘ously non-synonymons), but also in the tenses used to enhanee their effect. It is 
4 great pity that versions will go on perpetually confounding and obscuring what 
‘the original meant to be diverse and perspicuons. ‘This scholastic artifice of in- 
troducing a present tense, which the language systematically ignores, has robbed 
‘Hebrew poetry of a subtle significance, and greatly stripped it of its terse beauty. 
‘But whether the distinction in question can be made palpable in a translation or 
not, it certainly lies on the face of the text; and plain English readers are entitled 
to be made aware of its existence, instead of having it effaced by the substitution 
‘of an intermediate present tense. ‘The two verb-forms were evidently not employed 
by the sacred writer at random; and we see no other way of reproducing them so 
‘simple and truthful as by means of the corresponding tenses in English. ‘These 
surely would not be the Perfect and the Imperfect, but some form of the Preterite 
and the Future or Conditional. 

When Ewald goes on to argue that the Hebrew Future may “indicate what 
‘was becoming realized in the past,” we still more emphatically object to his doo- 
‘rine of its use, although we recognize the subjective principle to which he ascribes, 
‘this usage, “ animated description,” ‘the fancy of the speaker.” ‘The postical 
passages which he eites do not require or sustain this view. In Job 1, 8, The 
‘ay in which I was born” (J), is not ‘in which I was to be bora,” but is 
simply the usual conditional relative, when the fact is assumed. In Job mt. 11, 
“Why did I not die?” (MYDN), is rather “Why should Inot have died?” and, by 
‘the way, the second member does not carry on the question and the negative, but 
reads “From a womb I issued, and I should [then] have expired.” Ewald’s other 
poetical passages, Job xv.,7; Ps. CXxXiX., 18, are merely additional instances 
‘of the Future in relative clauses and in additional statements. He admits that 
this construction is rare in prose, and confined to certain combinations, especially 
with the particles DY, TY, ete. To these has often been attributed a conversive 
force, but that explanation is unnecessary, although Ewald seems to favor it. 
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With DIY this sort of attraction is most striking. Its resolvable, however, by 
‘he ordlitxy influence ofa relative clause; for this particle is really a noun, and 
its construction is elliptical, q d., there was a not-yet that it should,” ete, 
‘Hence, like all other relative phrases, it is occasionally used with a past tense, 
when the fact is intended to be definitely and independently asserted. ‘The con- 
struction of the verb with §§ usually exhibits nothing very peculiar; the particle 
simply marks exactness of time, whether past or future. We note here a curious 
fallacy respecting it into which Delitesch has fallen in his commentary on Job 
ZOCxVir, 21 (Clark's edition, m., 818), where he eites Ewald here “on the Future 
foined with 1i¢ regularly im the signification of the Aorist,” and accordingly trans- 
lates thou Knowest it, for then thou wast born (-}9\p).” Now torender the 
senso appropriate we need a Pluperfect, not an Aorist, “ thou then hadst been 
orn,” for a child just bom at the time would have known nothing. But this is 
not the foree of the Future here. It is subjective, as ever, and thergfore highly 
fronical, For at that time thou must [on thy own presumption) have been born 1” 
‘The sarcasm does not lie in FAY, “thou knowest (a preteritive, strictly past aa- 
certained; Like ofe from sid»), which is simply declarative, as laying the basis for the 
demand of an answer. ‘That #¥¢ with a Future does not necessarily form an Aorist, 
fs plain from Ps. 1,6, where ho one would think of rendering QT} *he spoke.” 
See also Ps. xcVs.,12, ete. ‘The conversive force of fX, in the comparatively few 
cases where it occurs, seems to depend upon the fact that a corresponding 
tense (the Praeter) precedes, with which it is co-ordinated, imitating in this 
respect the law of } conversive,¢. g., with a Future, Exod. xrv.,1} Num. Xxt.,175 
Deut. 1v.,41; Josh. vin, 80; x.,12; 1 Kgs. vitt, 1; but not with the Praeter, 
for Exod. xv., 15; Judg. v.,11, are not to the point. In the above passage of 
Job, however, this co-ordination is not found. 

‘While upon this matter of} conversive, we wish to call attention to what we 
conepive to be an error in grammarians and translators, who neglect the above 
law of co-ordination in its use. Even with the Future tense, despite the aistine- 
tive pointing which it always then has, we find the verb often rendered as a Future 
still; and yet more frequently is the connection with the preceding Praeter diste- 
garded. Some go 80 far indeed as to deny the necessity of this last condition 
altogether. But although it is obscare in some cases, we believe it is never 
entirely absent ; and thab if the reader will diligently search he will always find 
the antecedent Past tense, either expressed or implied. A remarkable example 
oonrs in Pa, vin, where the fst verb in verse 6 [English 5} (OMA) {s co- 
ondinated parenthetically with APD implied before verse 5, a8 a part of the 
ratio directa, which is likewise resumed in the second member of verse 7 (Ws 
While the intermediate verbs (TOY and sAPAwigA) are co-ordinated ‘with 
‘the orato obigua in verse.5. ‘The dbservance of these connections adds variety to 
‘the language, and illustrates the bearing of the declarative (objective) statements 
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upon the constitution of man in creation, and of the dependent (subjective) ones 
‘upon his postion in providence. Rare instanees, we admit, may be cited in which 
‘there is no appearance whatever of a Praeter antecedent in co-ordination with a 
converted Future; but these are due to the highly elliptical nature of the Hebrew 
language, which allows constructions of its laws dificult to make appreciable in 
English. For example, in Hosea vitt, we have a converted future (ODN) 
immediately following a simple future (}H3}'), “They will sacrifice flesh, and 
have eaten.” Butit should be noticed that an incomplete clause (379377 *713)) 
“the sacrifices of my holocausts,” precedes, which is put forward as an absolute 
statement (like a nominative independent), and is therefore regarded as equivalent 
toa Praeter tense. We may therefore resolve the construction, by filling up the 
sentence thus, “{They have taken] the sacrifices of my holocausts, (which] they 
[are pleased to] sacrifice (as) flesh; and they have eaten (them).”” ‘This brings out, 
‘the crime of these formalists, who went through the routine of worship perfunc- 
torily, sacrificing the vietims merely as flesh, and eating them accordingly ; even 
‘when these should have been wholly consumed as a burntoflering. Other instan- 
ces may similarly be resolved on the principle of an elliptical or undeveloped pro- 
tasis, as is often the case with simple } consecutive. ‘They do not, therefore, 
{invalidate the law of co-ordination. 

It would be a curious and interesting question why the Hebrew alone of all 
the Semitic family exhibits this feature of } conversive. Perhaps it would be 
found to be because it adheres more closely than any of its sisters to the distinc 
tive use of the two tenses. ‘The Aramaean, for example, which was its nearest 
neighbor and most intimately alfed to it historically—for Laban spoke Aramaean 
(Gen, xxxz., 47), and that was probably the vernacular of Abraham himself (ef. 
Deut. xxvz., 5, where Jacob is called an Aramaean by descent)—bas no trace of 
ft; and this is very lax in its constructions of the verb, going so far—at least in 
sts later forms—as to construct a new Praeter out of the Participle. 


MIAH, I, 5. 
By Paoresson A. Kuzxex, 
oyden University. ‘Trensate from the Dutch. 





‘The true reading of this prophetic word has been preserved in more than one 
ancient version, and after Houbigant! a few have substituted it for that of the 
Massoretio text. But there are still commentators of note who do not follow it 
in their explanation of Micah,? or even pass it by without mention and the cor- 
rupt tentus recoptus serves as a proof-text in the history of the religion of Israel. 
It does not seem to be superfiuous, therefore, once more to treat the critical prob- 
Jem dowdy, and, if possible, reach some permanent conclusion concerning it by a 
careful consideration of its pros and its cons. 
After Micah has depicted the appearance of Jahwe in its fearful effects (r., 
8, 4) he continues as follows, according to the Massoreti text : 
DNr2D apy per 
Nn nS Mona 
Mew NII Bp wd 1 
DOVAT NIDA AT nya 1D) 
‘Tho meaning is clear: Jahwe comes to exercise judgment over his people; 
‘he apostasy of Jacob and the sin of Israel cause his wrath. Tn the second mem- 
‘er the first word has been regarded, certainly erroneously, as plural and there- 
fore it was written with waw. MNIOM corresponds to Yv/b, and this was the 
reading of the LXX. among others. But otherwise the fist half of the verse is 
perfectly clear. The Synonyms “Jacob” and “House of Israel,” are used to 
Aesignate the nation as a whole, and thus including the two kingdoms. In the 
second half, when they are named separately, each with its capital, Jacob stands 
for the northem kingdom, but the southern must be designated by its own 
proper name, Judah. ‘The question: “Who is the apostasy of Jacob? Is it not 
Samaria!” is logically not strictly justifiable, because Samaria was not itself 
“the apostasy” of Northern Israel. But psychologically it is easily explained 
and justified. For Micah, the countryman, the sin of his people is concentrated 
{in the capital and its corrupt aristocracy, and what he regards as certain in respect 
to Jerusalem, he also applies unhesitatingly to Samaria, 











1 Notae Ort tn V. 1. Yoroe TL, 67 sea, 

23. A. Dathe, Proph. Minors ed, p-2tl. ‘™ Roorda, Comment. tn Val. Michae, pp. AM. ‘. 
K. Gheyno, Michah (82) pp. 1,1. 

Among others, Hartmans, Just, yan der Palm. 

‘Among others, Ewa, Buisen, Caspart, Umbrolt, HitsigSteiner, Keil 

+B. g4by R.Smend (187), Mose apud Prophet, p85 509. 57,0, .J.Bredenkamp, Gvets und 
Prophuten (8), p02. 

* Of course in connection withthe reuding 7103 a the fousth member, concerning which I 
‘hall speak presenti, 
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‘There remains the fourth member, which we desire especially to treat: “And 
‘who [are] the high places of Judah ? Are they not Jerusalem!” Let us suppose 
‘for an instant that an entirely unanimous tradition bears witness for these words. 
‘Even then we should decide that Micah could not have waitten thus. In the frst 
place, we have the parallel of Jerusalem and the high places of Judah, in the 
plural—a mistake in the form which surprises us, at least in the case of this 
prophet. But in the second place, the idea itself, the identification of those high 
places with Jerusalem strikes us as much more strange. Even though the capital 
had its baméth, yet it had fewer of them than any other eity in Judea, because it 
had the temple, which is opposed to the baméth, and in whose interest these were 
put away by Josiah? if not before this by Hezekiah.! To make Jerusalem respon- 
sible for that which took place outside of its walls, and in opposition to its wishes 
—this certainly could not occur to Micah, ‘The relation of the members of the 
verse furnishes a further difficulty. Just as the third corresponds to the first, 80 
also the fourth must refer to the second. But then it ought to read: “and whois 
the sin of Judah? Is it not Jerusalem!” ‘There is really no one who denies 
this, But it is thought that the prophet has purposely expressed this idea in 
another form, and so enriched it with a new element. Hitzig expresses this as fol- 
lows: “Die Fortsetzung sollte eigentlich lauten : und wer die Suenden Israels u.8.W. 
Stat dessen benennt Micha diese Sinden; iiber das Prid. hinaus eilt er zum 
‘Subj., welches er als Prid. eines neuen Subj. erscheinen lisst.” ‘Thus: the wor- 
ship of the high places proceeding from Jerusalem, and =the sin of Judah! How 
strange the first must have sounded to his contemporaries we have already 
remarked. But now the second: Is it possible that Micah has identified the 
baméth with the sin of his people? ‘That would have been formidable enough 
‘even for the Deuteronomist and for the Redactor of the Book of Kings, but for 
‘Micah it is inconceivable. He does not name the baméth once. It is trae, he ex- 
pects that Jahwe in the future shall put away from the midst of his people not 
only the horses and chariots, the fortified cities and the forts, but also the graven 
images, the maggebas and the asheras.# But who warrants us to seek these 
things only in the baméth,° and even if we were warranted in this, to take for grant- 
ed that in their use the prophet saw the sin of Judah? ‘He himself forbids us this. 
‘The perverting of justice, murder, corruption of judges, priests and prophets— 
these constitute, in his own words, the apostasy of Jacob, and the sin of Israel,” 
against which, filled with the spirit of Jahwe, he must prophesy. No one who 
interprets him by his own words can permit the baméth in chap. r, 5, to stand. 
But also the tradition obliges us to take them away. ‘They belong to the official 
text, established in the second century after Christ. It is true, a few MSS. have 


12Kgs cally 8. 22K ge nail, 42 Ke, vill, 4 of voreo 2 and Ise. zexvly «Chap. vo, 
948, *Compare rather 2K. sil, 48,7511. Chap. lll, 6 of. verses 6-, and 16a 
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NNN for My3. but this can hardly be any thing else but a correction, either 
involuntary, or carefully weighed, and at any rate perfectly justifiable. For Sym- 
machus? rendered «8 iyo2é, and two centuries Inter Jerome ezcelea? Neither is 
there any indication of a Talmudic variant. But opposed to the manuscript 
‘Which was followed by the Palestinean scribes, we have the much older one whose 
reading is given by the LXX. With some unessential variations all the Greek 
Codices read : nai ris # duapria etnw Téa; also the descendants of the LXX. as far 
‘as we can consult them, defend this reading. But above all itis confirmed both 
by the Peshitto, and by the Targum, whose free translation (FY) OM NON 
DOW NT TTT) can be based only on AIT AD ANON. The last testi- 
‘mony especially seems to be very noteworthy, and when taken in connection with 
the other considerations, decisive. He who depends upon authority for the estab- 
lishment of the text, has in truth no choice. 

Bat, it is objected, even in this ease the textus receptus deserves the prefer- 
ence. For: *probabilis prae ceteris ea est lectio, quae religuarum ansam dedisse 
‘el etiam earum elementa in se continere videtur."® Undoubtedly, but also this 
highest canon of textual criticism must be applied with diserimination. ‘The pos- 
sibility that [1 was changed to MNLM on account of the parallelism I have 
already granted. But My/)3 can just as easily have arisen from HNN. First, 
an accident may have taken place; [7\77 3 may have been changed to 
“4 P1938 and when this had taken place FNM had to yield. But another sup- 
Position is more probable, namely, that a congenial spirit to the Deuteronomist 
‘added “baméth” in margine to ‘the sin of the house of Judah,” and a later 
copyist inserted this, to him, correct explanation, and then omitted y°3 for the 
sake of euphony. The one possibility seems to stand opposed to the other; but 
only as long as it is thought possible, (which we have seen can not be supposed), 
that Micah wrote FMI? AYII- He who has been convineed by the foregoing 
‘that these words do not furnish a correct sense can not regard them as original, 
and must acknowledge the true reading to have been: NAY NYS NVM *D) 
DOWATY NOT 

See Keaniott. 

2 According to marginal note n the Versio Syr Hezaplands f. Oriente Heap oT, 08. 
‘Tho version of Aquila and of Thoodotion havo not come down to's, probeby Recae they 0 
not depart from tho LX 

‘Roorda p. 19, names him among the witnestes for the reading FEM. Unjust, as exetea 
Jn the reading ofall the MSS, of the Vulgto, and ls expresaly cited by Jerome asthe reading 
Of the Hebrew ns opposed to that ofthe INK. ‘So his Comment. tn Michacam (Opp. ed, Vollers- 
Vi a) 

1+ Yetus Lat, Sabatior. 7.1: 4 Pragm. Vert. AnteMer. Bd. Ranke, p18) Arty Sy 
Heexaph, Art (of Ryael in Tal W. V.10 90g). 

‘Pachendort jo Proll od. a N-. Tam majorem, p 22d, col x, #60 

‘usta, on the other band, Vollers (a W- IV: 8) soppotce tut 72 faa mistake for MYD2 
‘end that duapria was subsoquently added by the translator, from the precoding. His mentor 
‘us work on the Dedshapropton der Atezondriner would have gained in vale, Dot here end 


elsewhere, if be had examined the “plus und minus des Alexantriners” and bie *Varianten ” 
tt the seme time, and so had presented them tothe reeder. 





























ON THE TEXT OF PSALMS XIV. AND LIII. 
By Epwarp G. Kiso, D.D., 
Madingley Vioarago, Cambrige, England. 


A study of parallel texts might, I believe, throw much light on questions of 
‘Old Testament criticism. 

Tooffer the following suggestions on the origin of the variations in Pss. xtv. 
‘and rt. in the hope that other students may be induced to follow out or to con- 
trovert the views here suggested. 

T omit the headings and superscriptions as not belonging tothe original texts. 
‘All other variations as they exist in the Massoretic texts will bo seen in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Ps. xiv. Pe, na. 
DITOR [IN-.1993 923 TDN 
DOoAWY pR..AY NA INN ow 
DIN Oy..<ypeT OrDwED MA pinoy 
DTN DN w7. Sen waTmNn? 
“Don ap 19D 
wos a 
ny Ty pe 
“IMR Da PN 
WT Non 
px yp 99 (omit 55) 
‘DY ODN 
On? YN 
wp NAN 
sind yinp pw 
IND i ND 


prs 733 DIN 1D ID DITIN 13 

{wan Ay Ny ANIM LXX. qa yn ADyy 

anon mn 13 DBND DITON 1 

‘Tho Psalm bogins with an elegiae movement of four pentameters of accented 

syllables, after which it breaks into a rapid movement expressive of indignation. 

‘This movement consists chiedy of triplets and is continued to the end of the 
Psalm. 

‘The words YY? NYT were, I believe, originally 1} N' DN a copyist hav- 

ing been misled by similarity of sound (ef. Ps. rxxxxv.,7, where the LXX. evi- 

dently read NO Sy for Nbfy). If this emendation be admitted the rhythm is 
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improved and we observe a remarkable alternation in the Divine Names, DYTON 
‘and [YFP occurring alternately three times before and three times after the name 
x. This adaptation of Divine Names may, of course, be the work of a reviser, 
bat it should be compared with the name 7147}, DUTTON ON in Pa. tI 

‘A point, however, of much greater interest is the text which underlies the 
strange variation in the last three lines of our Psalm. 

‘The common theory of a later Psalmist adapting the words of an existing 
‘Poalm to some special needs of his own time eannot possibly account for the vari- 
ations in Ps. £u1r 

Tt requires, indeed, a large exedulity to believe that an inspired writer should 
ave alterd “73 into MRD, omitted the word corresponding to pYTY, changed 
TIMY counsel into PYBYY bones! 1937 into 37, besides other changes of similar 
‘sounding letters and all to destroy all possibility of rhythm and, in the end, tq 
got such a sense as this— “For God hath scattered the bones of him that en- 
campeth against thee; thou bast put them to shame, because God hath rejected 
theta.” (RY.) ! 

‘A writer would seareely speak of an enemy whose bones had been scattared 
as afterwards “put to shame” and “ rejected.” 

But, apart from this, we have a better text suggested by the LXX., which 
evidently read £91 hupoorte instead of 3F7 him that oncampeth against tee 

Bat though the text in Ps. x11. isin confusion, we cannot, therefore, assume 
‘that the parallel passage in Ps. xrv. represents the original text, 

‘9 in one clause doubtless corresponds to "3 in the other; so that we are not 
justified in translating 

“for God is in the generation of the righteous”... 
“because the Lord is his refuge.” 

‘Again, who are they that are addressed in the disconnected words “The 
counsel of the poor ye put to shame”? 

‘There is then a strong a priori probability in favor of a common text from 
‘which these two texts diverged. 

‘Towards the construction of such a text I offer the following suggestions 

‘A verb is needed where 773) now stands. ‘The parallel text (x1m.) suggests 
Sp. Now the Chaldee 73 (Dan. rv, 11) signifies to seater and is only another 
form of "WD. 

It any one should object that 9779 is Chalder, I suggest "33 which is anotber 
synonym of 35 (See Ps. v1, 81) and which ght easily have been mistaken 








tor 713 and then pointed S13. 
‘Agata, stend of DYYY which unfortunately bas no equivalent in the parallel 
text of Ps. rrr, I suggest PPP, making indeed the same correction which all 


cxitical scholars agree to make in the text of Isa. xirx., 24, where YAY) is un- 
doubtedly a very old mistake for YY. + 
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Again, on comparing the parallel texts, YY) is more likely to be a correction 
than MID¥y; consequently I retain the latter, but point it bsyyy weighty 
‘counsels. 

Ot the threo readings "9 (Ps. aav.), 93M (Ps. xa.) and AYP (TAX. on Ps. 
un.) I prefer the latter. $o'the whole passage, as I propose to restore it, would 
mun, 

pwns 
wh37 an nny 
DDN #9 
i.e, “For God hath scattered the proud, 
‘The weighty counsel of the hypocrite he hath put to shame, 
‘For the Lord hath despised them.” 

‘The historical allusion being probably to the frustration of the counsel of 

Abithophel (2 Sam. xv.). 


2 Bee To, xi, 2, bring hither your weighty counsels D2°NWD4y, slth th king of Juoob.™ 


MORE PHENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN NEW YORK. 
By Proressor Issac H. Haut, Pa. D., 
Metropolitan Musoum, New York. 


‘The principal purpose in presenting the following Cesnola inscriptions here is 
‘to correct mistakes of various sorts, which appear in former publications. Some- 
times fragments af the same object have been separated, as if belonging to differ- 
ent objects, some have been incorrectly read, and one, at least, had not been read 
or deciphered at all. ‘The labors of other decipherers, however, are not to be 
undervalued, When Rédiger and Schroder tried their hands at them, the prob- 
Jem was more difficult than after they left them. 

Former publications of these inscriptions, to which reference is here made, 
have been made, in whole or in part, and with various degrees of correctness, by 
Coocald, in the Rene Archeologique, at various times from 1869-1671; by Rédi- 
ger, in Monatsbericht der Kéniglich-Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, May, 1870, pp. 24-272; by Schrbder, in the same for May, 1872, pp. 880 
841; By W. Hayes Ward (a few omitted by Schréder) in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, May, 1874, p. xxv ; by di Cesnola, in Cyprus, Appendix, pp. 
441, 442, and plates 9-12; and by Renan, in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, 
‘Tom I, Pars Prima, p. 4d seq., and Tabule V,-VITL. 

In citing these publications, give only the author's name and the number by 
Which he designates the object. Ceccaldi I have not elted, as his work was 
scarcely that of a decipherer. 

‘Two, and perhaps three, inscriptions formenly published I have omitted. One 
fs Schréider's No. 9, ox Rédiger’s XLIX. d, which I do not remember ever to have 
seen in the collection, and which does not appear in Cesnola’s Cyprus. Renan 
ives it as his own No. 24, from a squeeze by Ceccaldi. It reads... DIBW¥.--5 
being identical in matter with parts of other inscriptions; as of Ward's No. 8, 
Cesnola’s No. 10. The other is Rédiger’s “ Citfiensis) XLIX. b, which Renan 
gives as his own No. 26 copying it from a squeeee taken by Ceceald, and remark- 
‘ing its absence from the present collection, as well as from Schréder’s and Ces- 
nola’s publications. Schrider (pp. 883, $84) had remarked already, in 1872, that 
he could not find it, though he had searched for it diligently, for days, among all 
Cesnola’s Phoenician objects in Cyprus. Schréder shows (it will also be seen 
below) that in several instances Rédiger published two, or even three, different 
copies ofthe same inscription, supposing them to be of different objects. ‘This 
one reads .... AY... Which is to be found on other and actual inscrip- 
tions, ‘The tira {s Rédiger's XLIX. which Renan gives as his own No, 88, 
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from a drawing by Cecealdl. Tt reads DYD.... as there given, ‘The numbers 
here used to designate the inscriptions are’ those which the objects now bear in 
‘the museum, 

‘The following are the inscriptions. ‘They are all from the temple of Eshmun- 
melgarth, near Citium, and are votive inseriptions. ‘The additions in brackets 
are only made where the missing matter seemed obvious. 

I, (Schroder, 2; Cesnola, 4; Renan, 15.) Marble fragment. Two lines, 
obscure and fragmentary, 

oe OYTO DY. 

“8213 DY TET (eA. 

“..-, Hananba’al (I ., Hannibal) gave.... which he vowed in behalf of [his] 
ston... 

UL a, (Radiger, xix. a.; Schréder, 7; Cesnola, 14; Renan, 16, a.) 

ULL b. (Rédiger xiii. and xliv.; Schréder, 8; Cesnola, 1; Renan, 16, 2] 

Parts of the same inscription, though not continuous. On the rim of a 
marble bowl. 


DUPPOIBWN2 IANS TUN TBY ON (%) «.. Dd Pe (a 
“...,so]n of Melekyathon.... my Lord’s servant gave to my Lord, to Eshmun- 
‘Melgfarth.” ‘The first part doubtless belongs to the date sometime in the reign of 
Pumiyathon son of Melekyathon, king of Citium and Idalium. In the ‘second 
part, instead of ‘my Lord’s servant,” may be read the proper name ‘Ebedadonf. 
‘The full logend of this inscription may be gathered from inscription No. I, the 
Jongest in the collection, which was published in Hepmaroa Vol. I, p. 25. 

IV. (Ward, 2; Cesnola, 11; Renan, 19.) On the straight rim of a marble 
ish, Letters of very fine strokes. 

SN) nd ToD 
“se king of Gitium and TdaQttum. 
Part of the date of a votive inscription, 

V. a, (Rédiger, xii, and xivii.; Schréder, 4; Cesnola, 8; Renan, 28.) 

'V.b. (Cesnola, 12 (?) Renan, 17, a. and 2.) 

‘V.c. (Schréder, 20; Cesnola, 18; Renan, 20.) 

All are parts of the same inscription, but not continuous, except that V. 2. is 
4m two continuous pieces. On vim of marble dish. 
=D SN (6). ID JOD Vm 0)... PS HH ENDI-..(a.) 
“In the day] 19 of the month. . [in the year] 4 (?) of king Melek{yathon king of 
Citium] and Idalium, an offering. 
‘The number of the year is uncertain, but it was 4 or more, 

VI. 0 iger xlv.; Schréder, 6; Renan, 22.) On rim of heavy marble bowl. 
<9 * DDD yD IM .. 
“‘.4s. the royal interpreter gave to ....”” 
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‘VIL. (Renan, 89.) Fine letters on edge of marble bowl, much obscured, but 
perfectly legible. 






“(7 Ebed-jmelqarth to his Lord, to E: 
VIII. (Rodiger, xivi.; Ward, 8; Cesnola, 10; Renan, 23.) On rim of gyp- 
‘sum bow or vase, 
see DUPHDIBUNG TIN 
.... to his Lord, to Eshmunmel{garth ....” 
TX, (Rédiger, xlvii.; Schréder, 6; Renan, 18.) On rim of marble bowl. 
sees Po PDD FD? --- 
-. fot kiug Melekjathon, kif of Citium and Tatum). 
Part of the date of a votive inscription. 
X. (Rbdiger, part only, xix. 1.; Schréder, 16 and 21; Ward, 1; Cesnola, 21 
and 80; Renan 25.) On rim of marble bowl. 
ID Mpl7aIDWN? -- 
. talEshmuciael|garth, May ho bless.” 
Bad ofa votiv inscription. 
XI. (Rédiger, xlix. ¢.j Schréder, 8, Cosnola, 15; Renan, 27.) On rim of 
smarble bowl. 











= TUS pias? ---- 
to Eshmunmeligarth. May he bless)” 
XML. (Rdiger, xix. oj Schr8der, 17; Cesnola, 16; Renan, $4.) On rim of 
marble bowl. 





Dos TB 
vowed an image ....” 
XII, (Rédiger, xlix. k.; Schrbder, 14; Cesnola, 28; Renan, 87.) On con- 
‘vex outer surface of marble bowl. ‘Two lines. (The bow! may have been the 
same of which No, XIL is a fragment.) 











‘The frst line, perhaps “ Lford],” or the beginning of a proper name; the sec- 
‘ond, ‘to (his) Lford],” or “to Efshmunmelqarth].”” 

XIV. (Rbdiger, xlix. é.; Schréder, 18; Cesnola, 20; Renan, 29.) On rim of 
marble bowl. 





1 9D «+ 
this image (or, itile object) ....” 
XV. a. (Rédiger, xix, hq. .; Schrbder, 11; Cesnola, 19; Renan, 81.) 
XV.b. (Rédiger xix. m,; Schréder, 18; Cesnola, 17; Renan, 85.) Parts of 
‘he same inscription, but not continuous, On rim of marble bowl. 
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NPD OPIOID] 6)... 4 WR. (a) 
which (Eb’edmelgar]th son of A.... gave.....” 
‘XVI. (Renan, 80.) On rim of gypsum vase or bowl. 
vo BART DIND - 
‘+++. an offe}ring this, which ....”” 
XVI. (Rédiger, xlix.¢.; Sohréder, 10; Cemola, 6; Renan, 92.) On rim of 
lue marble bowl. The last letter partly broken off, and uncertain, 


DNNpD ---- 











Uncertain. 
XVIIL. (Rédiger, xlix. .; Sohréder, 12; Cesnola, 5; Renan, 83.) On rim 
of marble bowl, and apparently the end of an inscription. 
“nn. 
preceded by a letter which may be 4, "J, 5, or P- Wholly uncertain, but probably, 
‘of similar purport to XVII. 
‘XIX. (Rédiger, xix. p.; Schrier, 18; Cesnola, 17; Renan, 28.) On im of 
fine marble bow. 
ve DpIoawatend 
“.... to Eshjmunmel(garth «. 
XX, “Schréder,19; Cesnola, 22; Renan, $6.) On a splinter from therim of 
‘a fine maxble bowl. 











Probably, 


NOTES FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Wiuuam R. Hanver, 


5a 
‘The Origin of Long Vowels in Hebrew.—In the study of etymological forms, we 
rust start with the fact, for it is a fact, that all vowel-sounds of whatever quan- 
tity, character, or value, can be traced hack to one of the three short vowels Xt. 
In the case of every long vowel, therefore, we must ask the questions :—(1) From 
what original (short) vowel haa this vowel come? (2) What influence was exerted. 
‘tomake it long? Its taken for granted that a vowel which was originally short 
would have remained short, had there not been some reason for its change. All 
long vowels, therefore, may be classified under four heads :— 
1. Those which have arisen from the contraction of two distinct vowels; here 
belong 
(0) 8 (= wba), as in DQ = qh = qm for qienim ; so also Nyy = sith 


for ta-yith, 
@) fle tty oF y+4), as in JM = yisin = yiy-tin, and DID! = yi-gim = 
yitq-yim for ylq-wim, 
(0) & (= whe oF wx) as in ID = hose = hibw-gr, and DVI — twsibh 
‘t&-witbh. 





(a) 8 (ati= or y), as in f'2 = bén = biylt)n; 195 = pind = prnty; WO 
= té-ibh = thy-tibh ; My = sé = “sty. 
(2) 6 (Satu or w), as in DY = yom = yhwm 5 9A = bé-lidh (= haw-lidh). 
‘Inan exhaustive treatment there must also be included under this class the com- 
paratively rare *__(¢) which, like *_, everywhere comes from a contraction of ay:* 
As the result of contraction, therefore, arise a very large number of the Hebrew 
long vowels. This is a principle common to all languages. 
2, A second class includes those which have become long, as being character- 
istic of a nominal form ; here belong 
(a) & (from an original &) as in 333 = giinnibh, 3/95 kthabh. 
(2) 4 (from an original 1) as in PID} = yaamin = ylemin; PDA = ba-gtdh = 
biesfah, 
(¢) @ (from an original t) as in YD = gt] = ak-4i; ID = kerabh = 
ki-ritbh, or ki-rtibh. " 








*'This vowel, indeated for the sake of distinction, by an ialeized e, 1s found (a) in FY" Tene 
‘perfoots and Tmporatives before the fem. plur. term. 7, and after the antlogy of these forme, 
‘Also as the separating vowel in similar") and y”'y forme: () fm forme of plural nouns before 
the sutixes J and 9. 
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(d@) 6 (obscured from &, which is from an original 8) as in 9A (389)9) = ak 
$01 = at4al = Qt; WAT = aidhOs = qi-dhas = diana oui 
(8p) = abal = att ak. 

It will be worth our while here to note carefully the origin of the forms of the 
Qal Inf. abs, and Part, act, viz, 90P, NP; or, as they are often, but improp- 
erly, written, DIDP, YIP. 

‘The original ‘dan form, after the loss of the final &, is qi-til; to get a noun- 
form, which shall serve as an infinitive, the ultimate & is lengthened characteristic. 
ally to &. Subsequently, because of certain euphonic laws in force every where in 
Hebrew, the penultimate & is heightened to &, the @ is obscured to 6. Compare, 
now, the corresponding forms in Arabic and Assyrian qlital and qi-tal(u), which 
are, indeed, identical with the ground-form of 549. 

Starting again with the stem qi-til, by a characteristic lengthening of the pe- 
nultimate %, there was obtained a second nominal form q@-til, which served as a 
participle. Here again by the working of the laws of heightening and obscuration 
qi-til becomes (through qi-til) q6-tél. With the intermediate form q@-t{l compare 
the Arabic and Assyrian participles, which have precisely this form. 

It is to be remembered that vowels which became long as being characteristic 
of anominal form belong to the primitive Semitic; that is to say, these vowels 
arose before the Arabic, Assyrian and other Semitic languages had become sepa- 
rate tongues. We do not mean to say that every instance of each of these forma- 
tions was in existence before these languages had become separate; but that the 
‘use of a long (unchangeable) vowel to mark a nominal form originated in the so- 
called primitive Semitic tongue, and that all instances of this in these languages 
have arisen in accordance with this original usage. A distinction something like 
this is seon in 2°J the verb and 92°J the noun; in [29)9) the verb and 599) 
the noun (participle). 

By the principle of lengthening (which is the change of X to 4, { toi, i to a, 
not that of % to a, I to é, ti to 5) we may therefore explain a very large number of 
long vowels in Hebrew, the lengthening, in these cases, being understood to char- 
acterize the nominal form, 

3. The third class includes those which have been lengthened (not height- 
ened) in compensation. The cases are few and doubtful. As examples may be 
cited WHO'D for TP, LADD for WiDp. Under ordinary circumstances a 
vowel is. elphtened i in palederd 5 for the loss of a consonant, but in a few cases 
real lengthening takes place. Forms also like D{P)}, which = nigim = niq- 
wim = nit-giim, contain a vowel lengthened in compensation for the loss of }. 
‘This class, however, needs no further notice. 

4. The fourth class includes those vowels which have become long through 
the operation of that great euphonic law, the law of the tone ; here belong 
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(always from an original 4 and standing directly before or under the 
tone*) as in IQ'J from di-bhir; FIQDN from ikhil-ti; FU/D! from 
‘yitb-bi-akth 5 Dp? from miq-wim. 

(0) & (from ¥, and aliag directly before or under the tone), as in Pp from 
‘bin (for 193) 332 from I-bhibh ; TPL from zi-qin; ID from stphr; 
‘yt from yi-ttbh (for yiw-atbh). 

(c) 5 (from #, and standing directly before or under the tone) as in 949)) from 
i | 95 from kill; ya from gitr-rih; *]Y/1) from hist. 

(d) 6 (always from an original , and standing directly before or under the 
tonet) as in IN from 't-hidh ; IY from 'irb; MYY) from nk-sky 5 
AIPA from ¢ tig-r%-na, 

‘The vowall of this class have arisen by heightening, not lengthening. The 
term heightening is a technical one; the change is an artificial increment, or 
strengthening, brought about by the introduction of a foreign element, viz., an 
a-sound (cf. the guna in Sanskrit). The original vowel in these cases is there- 
fore increased, heightened (e. g.,1 to &, ii to 3), and not merely prolonged, length- 
ened (e. g., ¥ to f, ii to i), These vowels may be described more distinctly as 
follows :-— 

(1) They are tone-long; i. ¢., their length is due to the tone or accent of the 
word. They are long because of their proximity to this tone. 

(2) They are artificially long; i.e., they are not long by nature, or by origin. 
‘They were short, and would now be short but for the tone, Contracted long vowels 
and characteristically long vowels are so by nature, tone-long vowels are 50 by 
position, 

(8) They are euphonically long; i.e., they are long merely for the sake of 
euphony. The heightened form has no ‘meaning. It sounds better, and hence it 
is preferred. 

(4) They are changeable; i.e. if the tone, to which they are indebted for 
their very existence, should be moved, they no longer have any reason for exist- 
ence and so must suffer change. 

(6) They are, for the most part, fonic'and pretonic; i. e,, they must stand with 
the tone or before it. The most important euphonic law of the Hebrew language, 
connected with this, may be stated thus: A short vowel standing directlyt before 
or under the tone must be heightened. 

It is to be noted in connection with this very brief and general statement of the 
Jaw, (a) that heightened vowels occur sometimes in the antepretone, and likewise 























‘Tus sands rarely to elias before the tone ak Sn BN, where, howove, peo 
tect by Meher: and, ometines i the posttons las asia ODP. 

* Asin the cas oftaneiong a, this vowel occurs rarely two eplabies Before the tno, asia 
Tpyp, here alo ikea tie alatalned by meane of ether 

"ati without an intervening consonant 
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in the post-tone yllable; and (2) that, within certain rigid limitations a short 
vowel is allowed to stand in a tone-syllable. All cases, however, of cither of these: 
seeming variations from the general law are capable of satisfactory explanation. 

By the principle of heightening, therefore, we may explain a large number of 
long vowels; and this principle, like that of contraction and lengthening, is one 
‘common to all languages. 


Repetition of Words.—We frequently find a word repeated in Hebrew, 
1) Gen, xvit,2 “NID INDD in high degree, high degree ; 
18am. 1,3 7179133 F793) proudly, proudly. 
2) Gen. viz, 2 Yaw MYrws seven dy seven ; 
Exod. xvit, 16 5} VAUD from generation to generation. 
3) Gen. xrv., 10 FOND AND many wells ; 
2Kegs. mm, 16 OD) DID many ditches. 
4) Gen. xv.,18 DID WY INT VIN the great river, the river Euphrate. 
From the study of these cates, it will be noted that different ideas are con- 
‘veyed by the repetition, In the first cases cited (ef.also Gen. X., 21; Xx11., 20) the 
idea is that of emphasis or intensity. In the second class (ef. also Gen. XXxIL, 
1; Exod. vx, 5; Xm, 90; XxV., 95; XXXvE., 4), there is indicated the idea 
of distribution, entirety. In the third class the idea indicated is that of multitude. 
‘The fourth class (ef, also Gen. xxv., 30; XXXV., 14) is quite different from the 
preceding classes. Here the noun is repeated in order to make it possible for a 
now idea to be added without rendering the construction a faulty one. 








A Noun in the Construct Relation with a Clause.—This construction may at 
first trouble the beginner. Note the following examples: 

Exod. vi, 28 mm “IDTOIND On the day (that) Jehovah spake. 

1 Sam, xxv, 15 “DDN WIP ND! the days we walled with them. 

Ps. ivr, 4 NTS DY the day I fear. 

Cf. also Gen. XXxIX, 20; x.,3; Exod. 1v.,13; 1 Sam. mt, 13; 1Kgs. 

XXxI., 19, 

It will be seen (a) that the clause is a relative one, though the relative may 
be omitted ; (1) the noun which stands thus is one expressing a general idea of 
place, time, o manner. 


> CONTRIBUTED + NOTES.< 


Some Hebrew Lines,—It was my good fortune to take a volume in my hands 
in which I found the lines I give below. They are, I think, very beautiful, and 
ray interest you as well as the readers of mpRarca. 

any 37 NO 
SND TAY NO 

NPN] nde? IN 
pain +i 
ISMN 
AMIN ANY 
SDI TIPO 
fan om 











Read and accentuated as it would be by the Jews of Central and astern 
Europe, the meter reminds one of the lesser Sapphic, and indeed of the Sapphic 
stanza as employed by Horace. 

‘Excepting the last word in the seventh line, the language is classical. I ap- 





pend a paraphrase 
No word of wisdom, 
No song have I written. 
But I have slept, and then awoke, 
‘And am by my dream, with dim dread possessed ; 
‘And in spirit am I broken, 
And with sorrow sorely pressed. 
‘Then I sighed it to this leaflet, 
And relief did then release me. 


Harvard Oollege, Dee. 22, 1885. 


B. BERENSON. 


‘The Memorial Volume of Dr. Leemans.—A unique and valuable collection of 
articles on biblical, Assyriological and other antiquarian topics has lately made 
its appearance in Europe, from which I have selected one or two for translation 
for Hepraica. It seemed to be desirable to publish an English translation of 
‘them not only because the articles which I have translated are in the Hollandish 
language, understood by only a few of our Semitic scholars in America, but also 
because there are only a very few copies of the collection in the country. ‘The 
‘occasion of publishing the collection was the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the appointment of Dr. C.Leemans as Director of the Archwological 
‘Museum of Leyden, Holland. A circular was sent to the various Oriental and 
other scholars of Europe asking for a short contribution on some topic on which 
they had made recent original investigations. The articles thus obtained were 
collected in one volume, only a limited number of which was printed, and dedi- 
cated and formally presented to Dr. Leemans on December 8, 1885. 

Ape” H. Hryztvoa. 
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‘The Emendation of 1 Sam, XVI., 20,—You will permit a reader of your val- 
uable quarterly, who, while not disputing for a moment the scholarship of Dr. 
John P. Peters, of Philadelphia, must positively take exception to some of his 
assumptions, and notably to one advanced in the number of Hepraxca for April, 
1886. In anote under the name “Hebrew use of Numbers,” Dr. Peters directs 
attention to the biblical use of certain numbers for certain words; as, for instance, 
“five” for “few,” ete. But his suggestion concerning 1 Sam. xv1.,20, where 
for “9M he would substitute FYWAIM would seem to lack any authority. For, 
‘while the Hebrew construction of the verse which begins 


+ DA? NET Ap 
is certainly very peculiar, if not incorrect, I ean perceive no warrant for the 
change, other than a mere conjecture; nor do the commentators consulted on this 
point appear to favor any such substitution. 

iknow full well that Dr, Peters is not ono of those who are given to flimsy, 
rialeulous, and even destructive ideas about the sacred text, so common now-a- 
days. It is, therefore, in a spirit actuated by high regard for his abilities that I 
humbly disagree with him on the matter in question, 
Philadeiphia, Pa., May 7, 1886, Henry 8. Monat 








-An Assyrian Precative in Dan. IL., 20,—In reading my Hebrew Bible yester- 
day, for a wonder I found an error of the press. A. Habn’s vo edition, Lipsiae, 
1885, n Dan. m4 has PROV for pop. I mention Wt that others may not 
be puzzled bj it asTwas. : 

‘Then in verse 29 of the same chapter I was delighted to find an Assyrian — 
or it you prefer it, a Babylonian—Precative mood, which is formed by prefixing 
1u or li to any one of the forms of the Aorist. (Prof. A. H. Sayce’s Assyrian 
Grammar, p. 66.) ‘The form in Dan. 1., 20 is 

Prof. Gesenius says of it in his Lexicon (Boston, 1844, p. 252, col. 2 Note.) 
“In the formation of the future of this verb there occurs this singularity, that in 
the third person singular and plural is found the prefix ) where we should expect 
the preformative 9; and this with the regular and usual signification of the future 
or subjunctive.” Then he refers to this passage among others and adds “forms of 
‘he same kind are found in the Targums. From allthis it appears thatthe forms 
‘are not Infnitives, as is sometimes supposed, but that in such examples either 
‘the is put for the nun of the Syrians, or else these forms have arisen out of the 
‘Hebrew usage which began to put 5p? instead of inp.” 

‘The learned professor, had he lived to see the light shed on the Hebrew by 
the cuneiform inscriptions, would have found a far better and perfectly simple 
xplanation of the form which perplexed him. Prof. A. H. Sayce says in his 
‘Lectures on the Assyrian language and syllabary,” p. 01, “‘The precative is gen- 
erally used only in the third person ; occasionally, however, it is found in the first 
‘and once or twice in the second.” ‘The third person singular precative of 
sakanu is Ifiskun, and here we have lehevae with precisely the preca- 
tive meaning. “Let the name of God be blessed from eternity to eternity,” or 
literally, ‘ Let it be that the name of God be blessed,” etc. 

It is a beautiful illustration of the help afforded by the Assyrian to the right 
understanding of the Hebrew scriptures. ‘Puowas LAURIE, 
Providence, Dec. V4, 1886. 











>EDITORIAL+NOTES.< 


Hebrew in College.—For several years there has been a steadily increasing 
demand for Hebrew instruction in the College. ‘There has never existed a really 
{good reason why such instruction should not be offered. ‘Those especially inter- 
ested have been the professors of Hebrew and the Old Testament in the theolog- 
ical seminaries. For the sake of the strictly biblical work, which is crowded out 
by the necessity of giving time to the study of the language, for the sake of 
the linguistic study itself, which has suffered greatly from the lack of time given 
it and from the lack of interest which necessarily accompanies the unfavorable 
circumstances under which it has been pursued, a strong plea has been made for 
‘the introduction of Hebrew into the College curriculum as an elective. ‘The results. 
of the agitation made in this line already begin to show themselves. Within five 
years, it may safely be predicted, every first-rank institution in the land will have 
made proviaion for the study of Hebrew. With such instruction already offered in 
Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Princeton and others, Brown, Dart~ 
mouth, Williams, Rochester, Ann Arbor and the colleges of equal rank cannot. 
afford much longer to delay making similar provision. 





‘The Summer Schools of Hebrew.—At this date, July 20th, the Philadelphia 
School of Hebrew is past, the Chicago School is approaching its close, and the 
‘New England School is just opening. ‘Thus far, the Schools of 1886 are in very 
‘many respects ahead of those of 1885. 

Tt was supposed by many, and the supposition was a well-grounded one, that 
after one or two years the interest in such Schools would die out. ‘The facts in 
the case seem to indicate the very opposite, Satisfactory as was the frst session 
of the Philadelphia School, the second session, just closed, in point of numbers, 
interest and results accomplished, far exceeded it. Of the six sessions of the Chi- 
‘cago School, the one now in session fs, by all, conceded to be the the most encour- 
aging. It is too early to speak definitely concerning the New England School. 
Its outlook. however, as well as that of the two remaining Schools (Chautauqua 
and Southern) is much better than last year. 

It is sometimes suggested that there are too many Schools; that it would be 
better to consolidate them. ‘There would be some advantages, it must be con~ 
fessed, in such a plan. But when we consider that only by means of a School in 
a given section of the country, ean that section be interested in this particular 
‘work, that not the least among the results accomplished by the Schools is the bring- 
{ng together of the teachers, and the mutual profit which they thereby obtain, that. 
in this work, everything else being equal, the greatest good will be accomplished 
by reaching the largest possible number of students, it may be doubted whether 
‘the consolidation of the Schools would not practically defeat the very ends sought 
for in the work of the Institute of Hebrew. 

‘There is a measure of disappointment when the attendance in any school 
falls below fifty. It should be remembered, however, that with the establish- 
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ment of each new school, the territory of each school already established is nar- 
rowed. Five schools with an attendance of fifty each will accomplish far more 
than one with an attendance of one hundred. Nor is the success of the work to 
be measured by the results directly manifesting themselves. A public sentiment 
is being created in the several sections in which schools are established, which in 
time will do mach toward bringing about the ends directly sought in the work of 
these schools. Were it not for the extreme dificulty of obtaining means with 
which to carry on the work, it is certain that still other schools might be inaugu- 
rated with great advantage. 

And further, are there not many institutions in the country fully equipped 
with instructors, the number of whose students does not reach fifty? There is no 
reason why we should not have a hundred or more students in each of our Sum- 
mer Schools; but so long as fifty can be brought together for work in a line 
‘which has hitherto been so neglected, there is real ground for encouragement. 
‘What we need is, not a less number, but a greater number of schools, and the in- 
dications are that the number will increase, 


Professors of Hebrew.—In the several numbers of the present volume of 
Hesxatca, there have been published the names of the various professors of 
‘Hebrew (and kindred subjects) in this country, in Britain and on the continent, 
‘tis, perhaps, too much to hope that in these lists no mistakes have been made 
and no names omitted. ‘They furnish, however, a comparatively accurate idea of 
the number of men engaged in this department of study. A careful study of these 
lists is not without profit. Many of the names have become very familiar to all. 
Bible-students. Others, now unknown to many, will become famous in the years 
tocome. From one stand-point, we may be surprised that so many men are en- 
‘gaged in a department which to the world seems narrow and unproductive. But 
when we compare the number with the vastly greater number at work in nearly 
every other line of scientific and theological study, and when we consider the 
magnitude of the department and the extreme practical importance of many of 
‘the questions which must be settled in it, we must at once feel that there is room 
for many more workers. 

‘Those engaged in Semitic work should find in the examination of these lists, 
much encouragement. With so large a number of men at work in a given line, 
surely valuable results may be expected. 


Assyrian Manual.—When this number of Hseatca reaches its readers, the 
Assyrian Manual by Prot. D. G. Lyon, published by the American Publication 
Society of Hebrew, will be ready for delivery to purchasers. ‘The distinguishing 
feature of this work is that it makes transliterated Assyrian inscriptions the basis, 
on which the beginner is to build. While making it possible, by reading largely 
in transliterated texts, to gain a good knowledge of Assyrian grammar and the 
lexicon, without the task of memorizing the cuneiform signs, the Assyrian Mane 
‘ual also supplies ample means for aequiring the signs and for practice in reading 
texts in the original. ‘The book will prove a welcome aid to those Hebrew stu- 
dents who for linguistic or theological reasons desire to make the acquaintance of 
a great literature cotemporaneous with the Jewish, and presenting many of the 
‘most interesting points of contact with the Old Testament. 


>BOOK+NOTICES.< 


A REVIEW OF THE HEBREW TEXT OF EZECHIEL.* 





‘This book breaks new ground. It flows in rich land, but sometimes throws 
up an unprofitable subsoil over the productive upper layers. It is the frst system- 
atic attempt made on the basis of the best critical material available, and with a 
Jearned acumen found only in few gifted scholars, to restore the Hebrew text of 
Ezechiel as far as possible to its original form. It is a eritical text of the prophet, 
‘the author attempting, as he himself repeatedly states, to edit this text in the same 
‘manner and method in which thorough classical scholars edit Latin and Greek 
authors. It is thus an attempt to solve the most difficult problem of lower or 
textual eriticism in the case of one of the greater prophets, and thus to apply to 
Practice what the theoretical discussions of European and American scholars, 
especially since the publication of the revised translation of the Old Testament, 
have proved a pium desiderium. What New Testament scholars have in the last 
century, and especially in the last three decades, done for the text of the New 
‘Testament, that now is to be attempted in the case of the Old also, and Cornill is 
‘the first to step forward with the results of his studies, 

Starting out from the hypothesis of Lagarde, maintained with a great deal of 
learning in his “ Remarks on the Greek Translation of Proverbs” in 1868, ‘that 
our Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament are based upon a single copy, the 
corrections of whose errors in writing they also copy as corrections, and whose 
‘accidental incompleteness they have adopted,” Cornill expects little or no help 
for the restoration of the primitive from the Hebrew MSS., especially as this He- 
brew prototype manuscript dates back probably only to the times of Hadrian, all the 
‘more importance must therefore be attached to the earlier and other critical helps ; 
in the first place, to the Septuagint, which represents a text three hundred and 
‘itty years earlier than the Massoretic archetype, and in the second place, to the 
‘Targums, the Peshitto and the Vulgate. As the leading stress is laid upon the 
Septuagint, and the value of this aid can be estimated and utilized only when the 
acknowledged corrupt form of the Greek translation is sifted, weighed and cor- 
rected, the greater portion of the Prolegomena of 175 pages is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Septuagint as a critical help to restore the original text of Ezechiel. 
‘This discussion covers pages 18-109, and it must be pronounced probably the 
fallest and most satisfactory, though rather sanguine, treatment of the trouble- 
some problem. ‘The whole Prolegomena are indeed a model of industry and of 
pationt and painstaking detailed investigation. In studying them we were 
impressed by the fact that Cornill has done nearly all of this work with literary 
aids which are also at the disposal of scholars on this side of the Atlantic. With 
‘the exception of the treatment of the Ethiopic translation made from the Septua- 
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Bint, we do not think that any portion of his argumentation is based upon manu 
Script authority, In America the problem of textual critieism and the correction 
of the Massoretic text has been discussed in its whole length and breadth. ‘The 
‘manner of Cornill’s research shows that American scholars have also tools at hand 
with which to engage in similar work. 

‘On the basis of these critical aids Cornill has then given us what in his judg- 
ment is a text as near as possible to the original as this came from the hands of 
the prophet himself. The text of Ezechiel has always been acknowledged to be 
ofa troublesome character, and Cornill has made wide use of bis critfeal pruning- 
knife. His changes and departures from the Massoretic text are exceedingly 
many, and but comparatively few verses have been left in the traditional shape. 
‘Thus, ¢. g., in chapter 1, only verses 19 and 28 are left unchanged; in chapter 1, 
only verses 1 and 7; in chapter 1v., only verses 1, 2, 16, 16,17; in chapter V., 
only verses 1, 8, 10; in chapter xix., only verses 8, 4,6; in chapter xxv., only 
verses 1, 2,4,5, 11. Sometimes a chapter undergoes fewer alterations, as, 6. g, 
chapter 1. where verses 8,4, 7, 8,10, 11, 17,22, 28, 24 and 26 are left intact, 
‘We think, though, that on the average at least from twenty to twenty-five changes 
are made in every chapter, s0 that the forty-seven chapters of Ezechiel will show 
up more than one thousand departures from the received text. Many of the 
changes are quite radical, . g., chapter 1.,1 is considered a gloss, as are also some 
‘verses in nearly every chapter, e. g., V2tl.,8; X., 1, 5, 8-18 (entire); x1., 1, 125 
2a. 10 (almost the entire verse); XVr., 21, 27, 425 Xx., 29; xx, 8 xxm., 261 
2000, 25; Xt., 12, 40, 41, and others. ‘These are all inclosed in brackets and at 
once recognized. It must be remembered that these are rejected on subjective 
srounds alone, and against the unanimous voice of the critical apparatus. Where 
‘omissions are made on the basis of this or that ancient authority, or changes are 
‘made which are sanctioned by even one of these authorities, no special note is 
made of it in the text, and the difference in the reading can be learned only by a 
comparison of the traditional text with the proposed revision. Occasionally an 
entirely new arrangement of the verses or sections of verses is made. ‘Thus, ¢. g., 
in chapter vu, the following is the order: 1, 2,6 (part), 7 (part), 8, 9, 5, 6 (part), 
10, 7 (part), 11, 12, ete. in chapter xr. the following order is found: 1,2, 8, 4, 8 
(part), 6 (part), 6 (part), 7 (part), 6 (part), 7 (part), 9, 11, 8, 10, 12 (part), 15, 12 
(part), 18, ete. 

As to the merits of the result it may be dificult to judge. We certainly have 
‘@ smoother and an easier text than the traditional; but have we one that is more 
historical and correct? In many respects most assuredly, but just so assuredly 
not in all. Cornill presupposes that Ezechiel of a necessity wrote a model and. 
classteal Hebrew; and on the score of style, and it seems to us on the basis of 
modern and not ancient rhetoric, he allows himself to make alterations, and 
especially omissions, that do not seem warranted by a cautious criticism. We 
‘were especially astonished at the number of omissions made from the Mastoretic 
text; and in the first six chapters, which we examined especially with a view to 
this feature, we are inclined to think that Cornill reduces the bulk of the Ezechiel 
text by one-twelfth or one-ftteenth. ‘The additions made to the text, marked by 
asterisks, are comparatively rare, and never embrace more than one or two 
words, ‘The result is that Comnill’s text is considerably shorter than the tradi- 
tional ; and with our knowledge of the origin and history of the Massoretic text 
‘we do not think this entirely justified. We are convinced that Cornill has 
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omitted matter on the ground of style and for the purpose of securing clearness, 
which the great prophet himself penned. ‘This is but one ground on which we 
object to the multitude of changes made. Other reasons could also be urged. 
But nobwithstanding this we cordially welcome this work. Its purpose is excel- 
lent and its method good, only it seems to us not cautious and careful enough. 
But as the critical apparatus is complete, the reader has the means at hand to con- 
‘rol the alterations and correct wherever necessary. We are glad to hear that the 
author proposes to publish the text of Isaiah and Jeremiah in a similar manner. 
Gzonox H. ScxoppE. 





A NEW COMMENTARY UPON THE BOOK OF JOB.* 


‘The Book of Job, which in regard to its linguistical structure as well as in 
regard to its contents is one of the most dificult in the whole Hebrew Bible, has 
found a new and, let us say it right here in the beginning, a fully competent com- 
mentator in the erudite Dr. Szold, who is a rabbi in one of the Jewish congrega- 
tions of Baltimore. Our only desire, here, isto call the attention of Bible students 
to this excellent commentary. In his introduction the author treats upon many 
interesting points. He discusses the questions, What is the real purport of the 
Book of Job? Is it based upon real historical facts, or is it only a didactic poem, 
‘the fandamental story of which is but a parable? ‘To what class of literature is 
‘the book to be assigned? At what time was it written? Is it originally the pro- 
duction of a Hebrew writer, or is it a translation from the work of an elder non- 
Hebrew author? and so forth. As to the purport of the book, Dr. Szold comes to 
the conclusion that it is not a so-called Theodicy, as has been and still is com- 
‘monly supposed; that it is not a vindication of Divine Providence; not an at- 
‘tempt to solve the ancient riddle, Why is the way of the wicked happy, and vice 
versa? Its purpose, according to Szold, is rather to demonstrate that and how a 
truly God-fearing man remains steadfast and firm in his piety amfdst all tribula- 
tions. A metaphysical problem is not to be solved by ithe Book of Job, but its 
‘aim and intent are to give an important moral lesson. ‘The running commentary 
to the book itself is very lucid and instructive, and many dificult and dark pas- 
sages are made clear by it. ‘That here and there explanations should have been 
tiiven, to which we might not s0 readily consent, is certainly to be expected. But 
‘at any rate, Szold’s exegetical labors command fullest consideration. With the 
previous exegetical literature on Job the author is familiar, He is not polemical, 
yet it soon becomes evident that he has studied the commentaries of Delitzsch, 
‘Ewald, Hiteig, Schlottmann, Dillmann, etc., as well as those of the elder and 
later Jewish commentators, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, the Qimbides, Moses ben Nahman, 
‘Luzzatto, Malbim, and others. 

‘Szold’s commentary is written from beginning to end in neo-hebrate language. 
But the language is flowing and easy. Bible-students who have had not much 
practice in reading Hebrew post-biblical or neo-hebraic books, can be assured 
that they will ind the study of Szold’s commentary easy enough and at the same 
time highly profitable, after having devoted some hours to the same. ‘The excel- 
lent typographical execution of the book deserves our special appreciation. 

‘B. FRiseNTmAt, 
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‘Taylor, Prof, Barnard C., The Divine Names as they occur in the Prophets. 
‘Throne-Inseription of Salmanassar TI....... 
‘Tile, Prof. 0. P., Suzub the Babylonian and Suzui 
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Volek, Prof. W., The Semites.” (Translated by Prof. D. ML. Welton, 
Ward, Dr. Wm. Hayes, Sippara. 
Warfield, Prof. Benj. B., The Massora Among 
Welton, Prof. D. M., ‘Translation of “The Semites” ty Prot, W. Volek. 
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SEMITIO and OLD TESTAMENT PROFESSORS and INSTRUCTORS: 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Anca, CuAS. A. (D.D), Princeton, N-J. Archibald Aloxandor Prof. of Oriental and Olé Testa- 
‘mont Literature ahd Christian thes in Princeton Thoologteal Seminary (Pres) 

Batxaxnrse, Woe G.(D.D), Overlin,0. Prof. of Old Testament Language and Literature in 
Overiin Thectogieni Seminary (Cong. 

Bezcwen, Writs J.(D.D), Auburn, N.Y. Prof. of Hebrew Language and Literature in Aubura 
"Theological Seminery (Presb). 

BeNt0%, A.B. (LL.D), Irvington, Ind, Prof-of Hebrew und Church History in Butler University 
(Christan). 

Bento, J. A.(D.D), Outland, Cal. Prof. of Hebrow and Sacred Literature in Paste Thcolog- 
‘eal Seminary (Cone). 

uxncey, JOus (. A.) Middletown, Conn, Prof. of Hebrew and tho Literatase and Tuterprota- 
{uot of the Old Testament in Berkeley Divinity School (Pret. Epis). 

[DBrssxct, B.C. (D:D), Hartford, Conn. Nettloton Prof. of Hebrew Language and Literature, 
‘tnd Instructor fa Cognate Languages in Hartford Theologial Seminary (Cong. 

Beackwetty Tastes SHANNON (M.A. Phe D.), Columbia, Mo, Prof. of Hebrew and Seunitie Lit 
‘oratare ia the University of Missourl. 

Beagres, Taxomey, (0.8. B,) St. Fowent'e Coleg, Wettnordand Cn, Pe. Prof. of Mental Philos: 
‘opby and Hebrew and Latin in St. Vincents College (om. Cath.) 

Bri88, Gx0. R. (D.D. LL. D), Upland, Pa, Prot. of Biblical Theology and Literature in Crozor 
"Theological Seminary (Bape). 

Bopy, ©.W.. OL. A. D.C. 1), Toronto, Ont. Prof. of Hebrew and Olt Testament Exegesis in 
‘University of Trinity Cologe (pis). 

Bux@as, OnA8. A. (D.D.), New York City. Davenport Prof. of Hebrew and Cognate Languages 
{Ia Union Theological Seminary (Presb). 

Buows, Cuanes Rurvs, Newton Centre, Mass. Assoclato Prot, of Hebrew and Old Testament 
"Tatorprotation in Newton Theological Institution (Bape). 

‘Bnows, Feaxots (Pb. D.,D. D), New York Cty. Assoolate Prot. of Bibtcal Philology tn Union 
"Theological Semintry (Presb,) 

Bunnitsas & (D:D), Hamilton, N. ¥. Prof. of Hebrew and Old Testament Bxegesis in Hami- 
ton Pheologtoa! Seminary (Bapt). 

Bunnis, W. H. (DD), Davenport, Ia. Prot. of Hobrov, Boolslastlcal History and Biblical Ex- 
‘eis in Theological Department Griswold College (Prot. pls) 

Boxnowss, G20, (D.D.), San Franco, Cal. Prot. of Hebrew and Greck Bxogesls in San Fran- 
‘cisco Phoologten! Sominary (Presb. 

cannoLt, CHARLES. D., Dubuque, Jowa. Prot.of Tntellsctual Philosophy and Hebrew in St. 
‘Toueph's College Gtom. Cath). 

Cnase, Pusey (LL.D), Haverford College, Pa. Instructor in Hebrew in Haverford College 
Friends). 

‘CHAss07, P.(8.J2, Woolsck, Md. Prot. of Hebrew in Woodstock Collage (Rom. Cath, 

‘Cums, J.C.0. (A. Upper Alton, IU. Acting Prof. of Biblcal Literature and Interpretation 
1n Shurtle College apt). 

Conconan, JAS. A.D. D3, Overrodk, Pa. Prof. of Saered Seviptures, Hebrew and Syriac in St. 
‘Charles Theological Sominary dom. Cath) 

(comer, CHAS. H. (Mf. An D. D.), Richmond, Va, Prof. of Hebrew and iblea! Interpretation ty 
Richmond Tnsttute (apt). 























Hepratca. 


Coussrmar, Dawrns (Mf. A), Montreal, Que, Leoturer in Hebrew and Oriental Literature fn Unk: 
versity of MeGill College. 

Cunnte, Joux (D. D), Halifar, N.S. Prot. of Hebrew and Bbileal Literature in Presbyterian 
College (Presb). 

Cuntis, BowAKD L.(B. A), Chicago, Ta. Assoolato Prot, of Old Testament Literature and Ex: 
‘ogeals in Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North West Presb.) 

‘Cunmiss, 8. Ives (Ph. DD. D), Chicago. 10. New England Prot. of Ola Testament Literature 
‘tnd Interpretation in Chicago Tueologieal Seminary (Cone). 

Davies, W. W. Ph.D), Delaware, 0. Tnstruetor in Hebrew and Modorn Languages in Obio Wes- 
teyan University (ME). 

Dax, GzoNORE. (D. D), New Haven, Conn. Holmes Prof. of tho Hebrew Languayo and Litera: 
‘ture and Biblia! Theology in Yale College (Cons) 

Dewi0, Faaxoxs B., Bangor, Me. Prof. of Old Testament Language and Literature in Bangor 
‘Theological Seminary (Cong. 

Donn, J.D. D4, Nasholle, Tenn. Prot. of Hebrew and Practical Theology in Vanderbilt Unie 
‘verity OM. B. $0). 

Du Boss, W. P. (ST. D), Sewante, Tenn. Prof. of Old Testament Literature and Taterpretation 
‘in University of the South (Prot. pls, 

Dexa, E.R, (D.D.), Baltimore, Ma. Prot. of Sucred Soripturos and Hebrew in St Mary's Sem 
inary Gom. Cath). 

DrsiNaHR, Horsees M. A), Newlerry, S.C. Prof. of Hebrew in Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 
‘of the South (By. Enh). 

Buntors, OHA. (D.D.}, Easton, Pa, Prot, of Hobrew in Latayette College (Presb. 

‘Baeensow, Sans A. (A. B), Wellaley, Mass. Instructor in Hebrew in Wellesley College. 

‘FIELD, THowAs P. D. D), Amherst, Must. Samuel Groen Prof. of Biblical History and Tntoprot= 
alton und Instructot in Hebrew in Amberst College (Cone). 

Fismmn, Unpax (0.5.B., Ph. BJ, Collegevill, Ann. Prot. of Hebresr in St, Jobn's University 
ior. Cath). 

‘Fonnes, Havny P. (M.A), Canton, W. ¥. Cralg Prof, of Bibliel Languages and Literature in 
St. Lawrence University (Univ). 

Fosren, R.V.(D. D3, Lebanon, Tenn Prot. of Hebrew and New Testament Greek fn Cumber- 
and University (Camb. Presb). 

Farrsomtt, 8. D.D), Mendota, Ii. Prot. of Thoology (including Hebrew) in Wartburg Sem- 
‘nary (Ev. Luth). 

Gast, F.A.(D.D), Lancaster, Pa, Prof. of Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in the Theo- 
logicat Seminary of the Reformed Caurch (Ret: 

Gnanxax, Ons. P. (D.D3, Emmitsburg, Ma. Prof. of Dogma and tered Seriptures in Mt. St. 
‘Mary's College (ora. Cath). 

Gnunx, Wa. H.(D. D, LL.D), Princeton, N.J. Prof. of Oriental and Old Testament Literature 
‘n Prinoeton Theological Somiaary (Presb). 

Gnvans,Isatan B., Lexington, Ky. Prof of Sacred Literature and Homiletics in College of the 
‘Bible (Christian). 

Haxt, Raxpace.0.(D.D), New York Cty. Cloment ©. Moore Prof. of the Hebrew and Greek 
‘Languages in General Theological Sominary (Prot. Eps). 

‘Hanuax, Henny M. (D.D), Carle Pa. Prof. of Greok and Hebrew in Dickinson College (M2). 

‘Haurze, J48. D.D), Xenia, 0, Prot. of Hebrew and Syetematle Theology in Xenla'Theologioat 
‘Serainary (U.P). 

Hanrzn, Witutan R. (Ph.D), Morgan Park, Tl, Prof. of Hebrew and Cognate Languagt 
‘Baptist Ualon Theological Seminary (Bap), 

‘Haver, Pavu (Ph. D3, Baltinore, Ma. Prof. of Somitie Languages in Johns Hopkins Universty. 

Har, Ons. A. (D. D2, Gettyioury, Pa. Prof. of Hebrow and O18 Testament Bxagesis in Bvangel- 
cal Lutbieran Thoological Seminary (Evang, Lath). 

Hacur, B (D.D, D. 0.1), Cleland, 0. Prot. of Dogmatic Theology and Sacred Scriptures in 
‘St. Mary's Theological Seminary (om. Cath.) 

‘nun, A. (D.D.), Oooperstown, W. ¥. Dr. Goo. B. Miller Prof, of Systematic Theology, Old Tee- 
tament Exegesls ee, in Hartwick Sominusy (Lath), 























Suurtic axp Oxp Tastawznr Prorzssors. 


‘Hinscurenpm, JM, Toronto, Ont. Prof. ofthe Hebrew Language and Literetare in Wal 
‘ity College. 


Hoow, Gatsus (0. 8. B), Watmoreland Co, Pa. Prof. of Introduction to Holy Serlptures, 
Hermeneutics, Grek, German, &o. tn St. Vincents College (Roman Cath). 


Hunn, B. 1. (D. D), Carlin, 1U. Prof. of Hebrew ia Bitekbura University Presb.). 

Hypx, A. D.(D.D), Denver, Oil. Prof. of Greek and Hebrew in University of Deavor Of. B). 

JasTnow, M. Ju, (Ph.D), Phiaddiphia, Pa. Lecturer on Semitle Languages in University of 
‘Penvsyivania. 

Jervms, WH. H. D:D. LL-D), Allegheny, Pa. Prot, of Old Testament Liternture in Western 
"Thoologial Seminary (Presb). 

Joussox, R. H. OM. A.), Ostaloow, Ia. Prof. of Saored Literature and Hebrew tn Oskaloosa 
College Christian). 

Kuwwzn, L. A. (D.D.), Noshotah, Ws. Prof. of Bxogesis, Bitical Literature and Hebrew in 
‘Nashotah Theologtoal Seminary (Prot. Epis.) 

KAXG JOnN M.(D.D), WWennipeo, Man. Prof. of Olt Testament Interpretation in Theological 
Coltege Presb.) 

Krncuze, M.)., Sutpension Bridge, N. ¥. Prot. of Dogmatie Theclogy, Church History and Bee- 
‘geals in Seminary of our Lady of Angels om. Cath). 

Kinson, A.M. (6.8, ), Notre Dane, Ind. Prof. of Hebrew n Notre Dame University tom, 
cath). 

LANDIS, J.P. (.D), Dayton, 0, Prof. of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Union Biblia) 
Seininury (0. B.) 

LaNsixG, JG. (D. D3, Naw Brunnlek, W.J. Sage Prof. of Old Testament Languages and Bx- 
‘gis In Theological Seminary ofthe Reformed (Duteh) Chirch, 

LAwneNcr, TH0S.(D.D), Charts, N.C. Prot. of Hebrew in Biddle University (Presb. 

Lnt, S10x (D.D), St Pranci, Was, Prof, of Sacred Literature and Exegesis in Seminary of 
‘St. Pranes de Sales Rom. Cath). 

LewoEs, 0.M. (D.D.), Cape Girarteaw, Mo, Prof. of Old Testament Literature and Hermened- 
‘tes in St Vincente Colege (Rom. Cath). 

Lavennons, A. A.(M. A), Meadoile Pa, Prof. of Hebrew Theology and Old Testament Litert= 
‘arure in Moadvilio Phoologial Institute (Unit). 

Looks, Px. MrcuAst J. (8.1.1, 0.8.A.), Vdlonova College, Delaware Co, Pa. Prot. of Dogeattio 
"Thoology and Hobrew (ow. Cath. 

‘Lxox, Davip G. (Ph.D), Cambridge, Mass, Holis Prot. of Diviity in Harvard College. 

MAAS, A... J.), Woodstock, Ma. Prof. of Hebrew in Woodstock College (Rom. Cath). 

‘MALER, P. BuDx (0.5. B), St Metnrad, Ind. Prof. of Philocophy, Suored Scriptures and Herme- 
‘outics in St Selnrad’sColego (Rom. Cath). 

Maxcy, BAstt (D.D., Lt D., Loutoile, Ky. Prof. of Interpretation of the Old Testament snd 
‘Biblical Tntroduetion in Southern Baptist Theologlenl Seminary (Bept.) 

Mazes, W. J. (D.D), Philadelphia, Pa. Prof. of Old Testamont Bxogestsand Bedios fo ‘Theologtoal 
Seminary of the Bvangelitl Lutheran Church (By. Luth.). 

Manes, Wx (D.D.), Greencaate Ind. Harmon Prot. of Bxegetioal Theology of the Old Teste. 
‘ment in De Paw University (ME). 

MoCanrne, Dexis, South Orange, N.J.. Prof. of Sacred Seripture and Canon Law sn Seton Hall 
‘Thoological Seminary (Rom. Cath). 

Mexs, TuoPmILUs, Columbus, 0. Prof. of Hebrew in Capital University (Ev. Luth). 

Mansmaax, FRancis (0. 8B, D.D)y College, Minn. Prof. of OM Tostament Literature, 
“Hermeneutics and Liturgy fa St. John's Ualveraity (Rom Cath). 

Mrroutent, B.C. (D-D4, Chicagy, TH. Baitor of Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar and Davies Lexicon. 

‘Mavouene, Hixcxuny @. (Ph. D.), Boston, Maas. Prof. of Hebrew and Bxegetioal Theology sn 
‘Schoo! of Theology, Boston University QB). 

MoarOROS, A. J.(0.8.¥.), Allegany, N.¥. Prof, of Hebrow, Sacred Soriptures, and Herme- 
‘neuties in St. Bonkventare'’s College (Rom. Cath). 

‘Moons, Gro. Andover, Moss, Hitohoook Prot. of Hebrew Language and Literature in Ane 
“dover Thediogtenl Seminary (Cong). 














Heprarca. 


Moone, W. W. D.D4, Hampden Sidney, Va. Ad}. Prof. of Oriental Literature in Union boo. 
Togica Seminary ia Va. (80. Pree, 

Mowats, J.B. (MC A.,D.D), Kingiton, Ont. Prof. of Hebrew, Chaldee and Old Testament Ex- 
‘ogous Jn Queen's University (Prosb). 

Mupax, Eutsv, Merom, Ind, Prof. of Ancient History, Logie, Moral Pitlosopby and Bible Lore 
‘n Union Christian Colloge (Christian). 

awn, A.W., Meadulle, Pa. Tnstructor in Hebrew in Allegheny College QF.) 

Ourvan, AxpREw (. D.), New York Clty. Prof. of Biblical Learning and the Interpretation of 
Scripture in Generai Theological Seminary (Prot. Epis). 

onaven, RW. D. Do, Nebraska Cly, Neb. Prof. of Bxogesls and Theology in Nebraska Divinity 
‘choot (Prot. Bpis)- 

ons, Six't A. D.D), Sprinateld, 0. Prof. of Hebrew and Sacred Philology in Wittenberg Col 
ogo (Br. Eth, 

osc00n, Hows (D. D3, Rodhater, W. ¥. Hoyt Prot. of Hebrow Vanguage and Literature in 
‘Rochester Theological Seminasy (Bap). 

PackanD, JO8. (D.D3, Theological Seminary, Falrfar Co. Va. Prot. of Hebrew and Biblical 
‘Learning in Phectogicel Seminary of the Diocese of Virgina (Prot. Epis) 

Panwa,‘ 0, (LL.D), Elniood, Mass. Prof. of Hebrew in New Church ‘Theological Shoal (Now 
‘Chara 

Parrensox, M(B. A.) Nashotte, Tenn. Prot. of Hebrew in Central Tennessee College (MK. B.)- 

Paut, Davi0 (D.D., New Concord, 0, Prot. of Hebrew in Muskingum College (U.P). 

Punns, Jonx P. (Ph. Dy, Phdadelphla, Pa. Profestor of the Old Testament Literature and Tan- 
‘guages in Divinity School of the Protestant Bplscopal Church (Prot. Epis). 

Piccinn1110, On. (8. 3), Woodstock, Ma, Prot, of Sacred Seriptares in Woodstock College (Rom. 
cath). 

Prapun, P, St-Louls, Mo. Prof. of Hebrew and Dogmaties in Concordia Seminary (Luth,). 

Puraun, A. W. (D.D.), Washington, D. 0. Prof. of Biblical History and Literature in Howard 
‘University. 

Rarwan, Jos, St. Francie, Wie, Prof. of Hebrow, Grock and Latin in Seminary of St.Francis do 
‘Sales fom. Cath) 

‘Riot, Taos. Hit Of. A), Lewistown, Me. Prof of Hebrew in Bates College (Pree Bapt). 

amweexsomonen, Kant (Pb. D), Berea, 0. Prot, of Hebrew in Deutsches Wallace Collegium. 
OLE). 

1005, J. 8, Auburn, N. ¥. Instructor in Hebrow in Auburn Theological Sominary (Presb). 

Romans, N.F.(M. A), Raleigh, N.C. Prof. of Hebrew in Shaw University (Bapt). 

RoxLaxers, Ou. (8.T. B), Troy, N. ¥. Prot. of Seored Soriptures in St Joseph's Theological Som- 
‘nary (Rom. Cath). 

Rornwnut, W.R. (D.D.), Lierty, Mo. Prot. of Theology tn Wiliam Jewell College (Bapt). 

RoUxD, J.B. (D.D.) Bolmore, 3a. Prot. ot Hxegetieal Theology in Centenary Billet Insti. 
tite a6. B). 

RYAX, MM. (0.8, A, 8. B), Vllanova Colepe, Dlaware Co, Pa. Prof. of Dogmatic Theology 
‘and Canon Law in Vilanova College (Rom. Cath). 

Savuer, A. (A. M.), Hileale, Mich, Prof. of Sacred Literature fo Hillsdale College (Pree 
apt. 

SauPuy, J. R Louise, Ky, Asst. Instructor in Hebrew and Greek in Southern Bapt. Theo- 
Togtoat Seminary (Bap) 

Sawn, T.J.(D.D,), Colepe HU, Mase, Packard Prof. of Christian Theology (ncluding Hebrew) 
‘in Putts Divinity School Waiv.)- 

SCHALLER, TuoPMILUS, St Zou, Mo. Prot. of Hebrew, Old Testament Titerature and Becles- 
“atlcal History in Concordia College (Germ Lath). 

Somtcx, Gzonax, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Prof. of Classlel Languages and Hebrew in Concordia Col- 
lege (Germ. Lath). 

Sououpr, Gr0. H. (Ph. D), Columbus, 0, Prof. of Hebrew in Cepital University (Bv. uth). 

‘Scorn, J-, Jackronoile, Fa. Prinolpal of Divinity Schoo! (Af. MB). 
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Sermunr, G. ©. (Ph. D.,D.3D), Newark, W.J. Prof.of Hobrev and Diblieal Exegesis ia German 
‘Theologial Seminary (Pres), 


‘Sets, EMIL (D.D.), Louse, Ky. Prot. of Theology, Sacred Seriptures and Hebrew Sn Preston 
‘Park Theologteal Seminary (Rom. Cath). 


SweAnnn, J.B.(D.D), Clarkavle Tenn. Prot. of Hebrew and New Testament Greek in South- 
western Presbyterian Univerity (Presb) 


Sum, B.M. (D. D, LL D), Hampten Sidney, Va. MeCormlok Prot. of Oriental Literature in 
Unton Theologionl Seminary in Va. (So. Presb). 


‘SurrH, H. P. Cincinnati, 0. Prof. of Hebrew and Old Testament Bxegests io Lane Thologioal 
‘Seminary Proab). 


Srxan, P. B.D. D), Hamdton, N. ¥. Prof. Bmeritus of Hebrew and Latin in Madison Unk 





‘Voraity (Bap) 

‘SenouLt, W-0.(Ph.D), Cinstnnati,0. Prof. of Eatin, Arabio and Hebrew in Cincinnati Unk 
versity. 

SrmAnNG, 0.8. D.D.), Newton Centre, Mase. Prof. of Old Testament Interpretation fn Newton 
‘Theological Institution (Bept). 


Semexerna, P.H.(D.D), Cambridge, Mos. Prof. of Hebrew Literature and Interpretation of 
‘the Old Testament in Bpis. Theologien Seminary (Prot. Epis) 

SeEWAnz, CHAS. (D.D.), Sackoil, N.B Can. Prof. of Old Testament Exegesis and Systematic 
‘Theology ia Mt. Alison College (Meth). 

Srmimax, C. A, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Superintendent and Instructor in Exegeis in Institute for 
‘Colored Ministers (Presb) 

SroxoKiAnDr, J.B. St. Louts, Mo. Prof. of Hebrow and Ola Testamont Literature and Inter. 
‘etation in Concordia Colloge (Germ. Luth,). 

SrnxtmeRr, JACOB, Gambler, 0. Griswold Prot. of Old Testament Instruction in the Theologteal 
‘Seiminary of the Diooece ot Ohlo (Prot. Bp). 

Stowe, Jans, (8.7. D, LL.D), Madiaon, N-J. Prof. of Hobrow and Exogetionl Theclogy ia 
‘Drow Teclogiol Seminary Qt. B) 

‘Taxwon, Banvaxn ©. M.A.) Upland, Po, Prot, of Old Testament Bxegesisin Crozer Theolog- 
foal Seminary CBapt). 

‘Taxon, Joms Pururs (M.A), Andover, Mose, ‘Taylor Prof. of Biblical History and Orfental 
“Aroheeclogy in Andover Seminary (Cong). 

‘Panny, M.S. (8.-D), Boanwlon, I. Prof. of Hebrew in Garret Biblical Institute Of. 2) 

‘Taoursox, Wa. (D.D), Hartford, Conn. Prof. Emeritus of tho Hebrew Language and Litert- 
‘ture tn Hartford Thoologien] Seminary (Cong). 

‘Tox, OnawronD H. (EE-D.), Combridge, Mass. Hancock Prof. of Hebrew and other Oriental 
‘Languages in Harvard College and Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature in Harvard 
‘Divinity Sehool (nom see). 

‘Voror, A.G. 0. A), Naberr, S.C. Prof. of Theology ta Nowberry College (Ev. Tat). 

Warzun, CP. W.,St-Louls, Mo. Prof. of Dogmatie and Hermeneutios fn Concordia Seminary 
ath). 

Warans, J4sxs C.(D.D.), Colundia, S.C, Prot. of Hebrow in Allen Ualversity (Af. M.B). 

Warosrn, R.F. (M6 A.), Rock Idand, 12, Prot. of Dogmaties, Bxogess, Bthios and Hebrew in 
‘Anastana Seminary (By. Lath). 

‘Wr120%, D.M, (Ph.D.yD-D.} Toronto, Ont, Prof. of Old Tostamont Interprotation (Hebrew 
‘and Arama) in Toronto Baptist College (Bapt). 

Wusrx, Nemextas (Ph.D), Galsbury, TH, Prot. of Biblical Language and Exegesis in Lombard 
Talversty (Calvs. 

‘Winner, Cuan B. (M.A), Adrian, Mich. Instructor in Hebrew in Adrian College fet, 
‘Prot. 

‘Wrn2aus, TR. (D.D), Alfred Cetre,¥. ¥. Prof. of Hebrow in Alfred University DB). 

‘Winxs0x, D.B., Alepheny Cty, Pa. Prof. of Biblical Literature in Reformed Presbyterian Theo: 
ogical Seminary (Ret. Presb). 

‘Winsor, B. 8. A), Fardault, Minn, Prof, of 14 and Now Testament Bregesis und Hebrew 
‘tn Boubury Divinity Sehoct (Prot. Bria). 


‘Heprarca. 


Watsox, R. D. QM A), Alegheny City, Pa. Prot. of Hebrew in Wostern Theologioa! Seminary 
@resbs. 

Wirs0x, W.D.D.(D.D4 Le. D.), Rhea, N.Y, Optional Classs in Cornel! University. 

Woouany,W. H. .,ahony, . Ya. Prot. of Gredk and Hebrew in Bethany Caege Die 

Womoras, 0. Mf A), Coburg, Ont. Prof. of O14 Testament Bxogess and Titernturo (Mth). 

‘Wrsexe, H., Springteld, M, Prof, of Boclesastical History and Bxogess in Concordia Semaine 
ary uth. 

‘Yanxes,§.(D.D), Danville Ky. Prot. of Biblical Literature and Bxogetical Theology tn Dan 
ville Pheologtoal Seminary (Pree). 

‘Youro, ALEXANDER, (D.D, LL-D), Pornasnus, Pa. Prof. of Hebrew, Bibical Exegesis and 
‘Apologetics in United Presbyterian Theological Semintry (U.P). 

‘ZocKan, Faup., Ft. Wayne, Ind. Prof. of Greek and Hebrew in Concordia College (Germ. Lut) 





SEMITIC AND OLD TESTAMENT INSTRUCTORS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Auuors, THOS. K. 04.4. D.D), Dublin, Irland. Prof. of Hebrew in Dublin Uatversty. 


ADAMS, D.L. (AB. D), RAlnburgh, Scotland, Prof. of Hebrew snd Orlental Languages in 
Balubargh University. 


Ancax, W.P. QE A) Glasgow, Setiand. Prof. of Hebrew in Original Secession Church. 

‘Aut, Min AvtAD, Dublin, Trdand, Prof. of Arabic, Persian and Hindustan! at Tenity College. 

Baunes, W.. 0A.) Cambridge, Brg. Hebrew Lecturer at lare College. 

Dansers, W. H. (fA), Sheed, Eng. Prof. of Hebrew at Rotherham College. 

Nau, RL, (M.A), Cambridge, Hng. Lecturer in Hebrow and Syriae at Gonville and Caius 
College. 

‘raaeK, J... A., B.D.) Lonlonderry, Irdand. Prof. of Hebrew and Hermencuttes at Magee 
‘oliege (Presb). 

Binns, Jous (M. AyD. D), St. Andrew's, Seotiand, Prof. of Hebrew in St Andzew's Univer 








sity. 
CAMERON, GEOG. (ME A.), Aberdea, Scotland, Prof. of Hobrow and Old ‘Testament Rxegcals st 
Free Church College. 


Canrnnen, Josuri E. (fA), London, Bng. Prot. of Hebrew at Manchester New College. 
(Cave, Auinzp (B.A. London, Bug. Prof, of Hebrew at Hackney Colleg. 

Omarxax, A. Cambridge, Bny. Locturor in Hebrew at Eninasiel College. 

Cuavwcax, 0: (fA. Pymou, Eng. Prof. of Hebrow at Westera College. 


unex, THomAs K. OF. A.,D.D), Oxford, Brg. Orlel Prot of the Interpretation of Holy Serip- 
‘sure in Oxford University, 


Cons, G. W.(M. A.) Cambridge, Png. Lacturer in Hobrow at Ayerst Hall 

CONNER, R.3. Of. A.), Dublén,Ireloud. Ass't Leoturer in Hebrew at Trinity College. 

Cornoss, Janes (A, D.D.), Bristol, Bng. Instructor in Hebrow at the Duptist College. 

Davey, W.H. Of. A), Lampder, Walet, Prof. of Hebrew and Theology at St, David's College. 

DAvInsox, A. B. (LL. D), Banbury, Scotland. Prof. of Hebrew at New Colle. 

DAviEs, Germ (B, A), Llangollen, N. Walet. Prot. of Hebrew at the North Wales Dapitt 
Caltoge. 

Davies," W. (B. A), Haverfordwest, Wales. Instructor in Hebrew atthe Baptist College. 

Deave, Hewny (B.D), Oxford, Eng. Lecturer in Hebsew at Wadham College, 

Dovaras, G.C.M.(D. D3, Glasgow, Setland. Prot. of Hebrew at Frve Chueh College. 

Darvan, §.R (D-D), Ozford, Bog. Rogius Prof. of Hebrow in Oxford University. 

Durr, Ancnmano (M.A. D.D), Bradford, Xng. Prof. of Hobrow at Afrodale Congregations 
‘college. 

Boensitenw, ALrAeD (M.A.,D.D, Ph.D), Ozford, Ung. Lecturer on OM Testament Prophecy in 
‘Oxford University. 

BowAnns, W. (B. A), Pontypool ng. Instructor in Hebrew at the Baptst College. 

Bustse, WH. G. ML A, Lonon, Eng. Prof. of Hebrew and Old Testament Bxogeste at English 
‘Presbyterian College. 

Bruné, Henuans (Ph.D), Aberytuyd, Wales, Prof. of Hebrew and Orlontal Languages at Unie 
‘versity College. 





EVANS, B.J. (B.A., Ph.D.), London, Eng. Prof. of Hebrow and Ortental Languages at New 
‘Colege. 

FoRDES, JOUX (D.D.,LL-D., Aberdeen, Scotland. Prof. of Orlontal Languages in Aberdeen Onl- 
versity. 


FowLun, G. 1. (tA), Saltdary, Hug. Lecturer in Hebrew at Salisbury Theological College. 
Fowsue, J..(M.A.), Durham, Eng, Lecturer in Hebrew in Durham University. 


‘Hepratca. 


Gaxpets, Rosen Of, A), Orford, Eng. Laudlen Prof. of Arable in Oxtord University. 

Goanny, . (B, A.) Nottingham, ng. Instructor in Hebrew at Chilwell College. 

Gourn, @. P.M. A. London Rng. Instructor in Hebrew and Syrite at Regents Park College. 

Gnacry, Davi, London, Eng. Instructor in Hebrew at Pastors Cologe. 

Guay, THOS... A), Dublin, Ireland, Asst Leotarer In Habrew at Trinity College. 

HAsvox, B.. OK. A), Birmingham, Brg. Hebrew Lecturer at Queens’ College, 

HavMann, B.H., Bristol, Bng. Looturer in Webrow wt University College. 

‘TAoKEON, F. Fouxxs, Cambridge, Eng. Lecturer in Hebrew at Joous College. 

‘KxNG, B.G. (.D), Cambridge, Eng. Hobrew Lecturor at Sidney Sussex College, 

Kaucrarniox, A. Q&A.) Cambridge, Eng. Regius Prot, of Hebrew in Cambridge University. 

TLANO, J. (MA. Cambridge, Eng, Lecturer in Hebrew at Corpus Christ! Colleye, 

Laaruas, Sraxuzy (D.D), London, Bng, Prot, of Hebrow Language and Bxegesis of tho Old 
‘Testament at King’s Cologo. 

Lows, W. H. (Mf. A.) Cambridge, ng, Lecturer in Hebrew at Christ's College 

‘MacauuEy, CHAS. (D:D), Maynooth, Irdand, Prof. of Suered Scripture and Hebrew at Royal 
‘lloge of Bt. Patrick, 

‘Mania, D. W., London, Bng. Goldnaia Prot, of Hebrew at University Cologe. 

Manmnaas, 3.06 Ady Moncater, Ba, Tractor in Hebrew at Meghon Grove Dept 


Masow, P. H. (MA), Cambridge, ng, Lecturer in Hebrew at St, Jobn’s College, 
‘Moterosm, LOUIS, Dublin, Ireland, Prot. of Hobrow at Webley College. 


Munuy, JA8.@, (D.D., Lis D), Beast Irland. Prot. ot Hobrow ut General Assembly's Col 
loge. 





NwoUAUER, ADOLP (Ph.D, M.A), Oxford, Bng, Rendor iu Rabbiotonl Hebrew in Oxford Unk 
voralty. 

NrowoLt, Gxonox F, (Ml. A.), Oxford, Fng. ‘ho Lord Almonor's Prof. of Arublo in Oxtond 
University. 

‘PAnwen, Hawny R. (iL, D), Befest, Ireland, Prot, ot Hebrew ar Mothodist College. 

PATANWON, S000: A., Binburgh, Seotland, Prof. of Hebrew at U.P. College. 

Pout, H.R. (D.D.) Dablin, Ireland, ‘rasmus Smith Lecturer {a Hebrew in Dubin Univeraty, 

RuxU, CHAS. (Ph.D), London, Bng. Prof. of Arublo and Porsian at University College. 

‘Ronznraox, Ja0ce8 (D.D., Glasgow, Seotand, Prot, of Orlontal Languages in Glaxgow Unk- 
voralty. 

‘Roxx, TG. (B. A.) Leeds, Bng, Tastruotor in Hebrew at Rawdon College, 

‘Ryu, HB. (Of. A), Cambri, Eng. Hebrew Lecturer at King’s College, 

Savon AncImBALD H. QM. ., Oaford Eno. Deputy Prot. of Comparative Piolgy in Oxtord 

niversity. 

Sonmscmn-Serxessy, 8.M. (Ph.D M. A), Cambridge, 
‘Tulmudle Literature in Cambridge University. 

‘Sean, F.C. Cambridge, Bng. Locturor in Hebrew at Selwyn College, 

Snows IMB. Ao Bancher, Brg. Lecturer i Mebrew at Owens Clg, Vstala Tint 

Sure, W. Romsnrsow (M. A., LIcD., Cambridge, Eng. Lord Almoner’s Prof, ot Arable in 
Cambridge University. 

SrURRELE, G20. 5. (Mf. A.) Orford, Bng. Lecturer in Hebrew at Batol College. 

Smrann, A. W. (Mf. A), Cambridge, Bng. Leoturer ia Hebrew at Corpus Christi College. 

‘Tnousox, ALrnxD (D.D.), Manchester, Eng. Prof. of Hebrew at Independent College. 

Warxins, Hixry W.(D.D), Durham, ng. Prot. of Hebrew in Durham University. 

Witrranovse, 0.0, (M.A), Landon, Bng. Prof. ot Hebrew at Chosbunt College, 

‘Woons, Feawous H. (B.D), Oxford, Eng. Lecturer in Hebrow at St. Joha's, Orfel and Jesus 
Colleges. 








Bng, Statutory Render iu Rabbintoa) and 


Wntamr, We. Qf. Au, LL.D), Cambridge, Eng. Sie. Adams Prof. of Arab in Cambridge Tle 
versity 
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GERMANY. 


Amuwanor, A. Prof. ordinary in the Theologloal Faculty of the Univoraty of Grelfewald, 
BAounax, J. Prot ord in tho Theol, Fuoulty, University of Rostock. 
Basrrions, ¥, Prof. extruord. in tho Theol. Faculty, Univeral of Kiel 
Banbuxuon, 0, Prot. ord in Theologiotl Faculty, Academy of Muooster 
Banen, ., Prof, oxtenord, so PUil. Paoulty, Uaivoraty of Berlin. 
BAuDtAADN, GRAF v., Prof. ord 1 Thoologioa! Puoulty, University of Marburg. 
BAU, G., Brot od, in Theologion! Faoulty, Univeraty of Lespalg, 
UnnenwAav, B, Prof. ord 1 Theologleal Yusulty, Valveralty of Goettingen. 
BRz0LD, ©, Privatdocent in Phil. Proulty, University of Munied. 
[RKDENKCAM, D., Prot. ord, in‘Theologeal Paoulty, University of Grtfawata, 
‘Dubs, C, Prot. extruord. in Theoloienl Faealty, University of Bona, 
‘Casas, Lio, Prot. oxtenord. in Thoologtoal Pacuity, Univeraty of Belangea. 
Const, ©. Ht, Proatdocent fo Theologteal Faculty, Culversity of Marbure 
Detarzacn, Frm, Prot, od. honorary in Phil Paouly, Ualveraty of Letpal. 
DetixwsoM, Paz, Prof. ord in Theologion Faculty, Univeraty of Lele. 
Drermuuct P, Prot, extraord.in Phil. Pucuty, University of Berlin. 
Dituacax, A: Prof ord. sn Theologioal Faculty, University of Bor 
(OMEN, Jy Prof. ord. in Phil. Faculty, Univoraty of Strassburg. 
Bh, Prof oxtraard. in Thootogical rueulty, Ualveratty of Goottingen. 
nes, Gko,, Prot. ord. in Phil. Faculty, University of Letpa 

i J, Prieadodent in Phil Paculty, Academy of Muenstar- 
Brannon, A., Prof. ord. in Phi. Faculty, Uulversty of Holdetborg, 
ERMAN, A. Prof exteagrd. io Phi, Fooulty, University of Berlin. 
oziv4, 5, Prot. honorary in Phil. Faoulty, Univoraty of Strassburg. 
‘Pumtactimt, H. L~ Prof ord. in Phi. Paculty, University of Lelpal. 
Faanwxet, 8, Priswldveent in Phil. culty, Ualversity of Breslau. 
Greszonxont, F, Prot. extrtord. a Theologloal Faculty, University of Grefew 
Gteomcntermn, J), Prot. ord. in Phil. Faoulty, University of Ronn, 
Goseite, R., Prof. ord ta Phil, Faculty, University of Hall. 
Gurns, H, Prof extaord. sn Thoologioal Peoulty, University of Letpag. 
Haven, P,, Prof, etraord, n Phil Paoulty, University of Goottingen. 
Hrramrnto, A, Prof or hon. 19 Thoologleal Faculty, University of Jens. 
Hater, P. vy Prot, ord i CatholloTooologieal Faculty, Untverslty of Tuebingen. 
Hinsouran, G, Prof. ord. in Phil. Paoulty, University of Koenigsberg. 
Hovewas, G. Prof, ord ia Phil. Fuoulty, Universty of Kiel 
Houtaxani, ii G,, Prof ord. hon. fa Theologleal Faculty, Uaiveraty of Lelpaig. 
Honntet, P, Prof. oxtraoed. io Phi. Faculty, Ualvartty of Munich. 
‘am, G., Prioatdocent in Phi. Faculty, Univeruty of Berlin. 
Kani, M, Prof, onl. in Thoologiol Faculty, University of Hale 
KAsernaveny, A, H-H., Prof. ord. in Theologiea! Faculty, University of Bona. 
" Prof. or ia CatholloTboologleal Faculty, Unlveraty of Ronn. 
‘Kauresou,E., Prot. ord. In Theologioal Faculty, University of Tuebingen. 
Keseuan, G. B. 0, Prof, extraor in Phil. Faculty, Univorsty of Greifewal. 
Kuansnnt, P, Prof, ord. Thoologieal Faculty, University of Bern. 
Kiosrenaan, A, Prof. ord. a Phoologioe Faculty, University of Kiel 



























































‘Hupxarca. 


Kanvexts, J.J. Prof, oxtraord. tn Theological Faculty, University of leidelberg. 
Komuci, BA. Prof, ort. in Thoologioal Fooulty, University of Belangen, 
Konxra, F. By Prof, exteaovd. in Theotogieal Faculty, University of Lelpalg. 
ons, J, Pro olin Rheologia! Macy, University of Frog. 
Kua, ly Prof. ond. {a Phil. Feoulty, University of Lelpzig. 

Koenet, i. Prot. ord. in Theological Faculty, University of Paebingen. 
LAGAno®, B, Ds, Prof oré. 18 Phil. Puoulty, University of Goettinge 
Laumu, J, Prof. ho. in Phil. Feoulty, University of Munich, 
Lev, Prof. 4a Phil, Paoulty, University of Marburg. 
Matset0%, 1, Prioatdneen! in Theological Faculty, University of Greifswald 
Mate, A., Prof. ord. in Theologioal Faculty, Univeral of Heldelberg. 
Mustaan A., Prof. ord fa PAIL Fuoulty, University of Koenigsberg. 
Noutouxeh, Tu., Prof. ord a Phil. oulty, Uplvorsity of Strassburg. 
[NowAox, W. G., Prof. ord n Theological Faculty in University of Strassburg. 
Oawav0, H. Prof. ord. In Thoologleal Puoulty tn “Zyoeumn Hoslanum” i Braunsbons, 
Putitery, B., Prof. ord in Phil. Buoulty in University of Rostook. 
Paasrouis, P., Prof ord in Phil Puoulty in University of Bresia 
aru, £,, Prot. axtragra. in Phil, Paoulty, University of Bonn, 
Raxntown, J. ¥,, Prof. od. Theologionl Faculty, University of Bros 
[RANK®, By Prof, ord, in Theologlonl Fuoulty, University of Marbury 

H., Prof. ofd, in Oatholio-Phoologteal Paoulty, University of Bonn, 
'W. iy, Prof, ord in Thoologioal Faculty, University of Strassburg. 
2, Prof, ond, in Theologtonl Paoulty, University of Halle, 
1 Prot. oxtraord. in Theological Faoulty, University of Lolpatg, 
SAoHAW, B, Prof. 4, 1s Phil, Fuoulty, Univeralty of Berlin, 
SonLorEMswy, O» Prof, ord. a Theologioal Puculty, Universty of Halle. 
Somarubet, P- 0 Privatdoent in Phootogical Paoulty, University of Jona. 
Sonoexest‘onn, J, Prot, ord. tn Theological Faculty, University of Muntob, 
Sowot2,A., Prof ord in Thoologtoal Proulty, Untvoraty of Wuersburg. 
SowoLa, P,P, Prot, ord {a Cuthollo-Phoologioal Pasulty, Univoraty of Bresia 
Soltnabi, Kn» Prof. ord. tn Phil. Puoulty, Univeraty of Berlin, 
Somvig P. W., Prof, ord.1n Theologloal Paoulty, Ualversty of Breslau, 
Sonora, H, Prof. od. In Theologieat Faculty, University of Gosttingen. 
Somvzeen, V., Prot, extraord in Thoologiotl Faoulty, University of Grolfewale, 
‘Steovnind, C Prof. od. in Thoologioal Paculty, University of Jona, 
Sooty, Ay Prot. ot {a Phil. Fuoulty, University of Tuebingen. 
Souscens J. G., Prot. ord. in Thoologteal Faculty, Univeraty of Kooulgsberg. 
‘Sernonty Pv, Prot. od. in Phil. Paoulty, Univoralty of Rela 
‘St4px, Bi, Prof. ord. in Theologica! Faculty, University of Giessen. 
SeicKmt, J. G Prot. ont fa Phi. Faoulty, Univoraty of Jous. 
Sanaon, i. Lay Prot extexord. ia Thoologioal Faculty, Unlvorstty of Berlin, 
‘ToRutoKe, R, Prof, ord. {a Phil Faculty, Ualvorslty of alle. 
Wert, 0, Prof, ord. in Phil Waoulty, University of Heldelberg. 
Wattnaceay, J, Prot. ord. in Phil Paoulty, University of Marburg. 
‘Wonsenraco, H. F, Prot. ord. in Phil Fuoulty, University of Goottingon, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Bots, ¢, Privatdncent in Thoologionl Faculty, University of Zuch. 
onan, 0., Privatdocent in Theologioal Faculty, University of Zurich. 
Hatoeestix, X, Privatdocent in Theological Faculty, Universty of Zurich, 
‘Hunz09, B., Prof. ord. in Outhollo-Thoologioa! Fuoulty, Ualversty of Berne. 
Lavan, B, Prof, ord. in Theological Faculty, University of Novehatel. 
‘owner, B., Privaldocent in Phil Proulty, University of Geneva. 
‘Oxrrur, 8, Prot. ord. in Theological Facuity, University of Berne. 
‘Onutt, K, v. Prof. ord. ia Theologionl Factlty, University of Basel. 
‘Paunocutrr, H., Prot. ord. in Theologioal Faculty, University of Neuchatel. 
‘Suan, R, Prof. ord. in Theological Feoulty, University of Basel 
‘Srmcx, R, Prof. or. in Theological Paoulty, University of Berne, 
Srancan, 1, Prot ord in Thoologioal Faculty, University of Zurich 
‘Voruuxvurin, H., Prot, ord In Theologioal Faculty, University of Lausanne, 





























































Searne AND Oup Txstameny INstaUCTORS. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
‘OmRMAN AND STAYIO UNIVANSISIES. 

Bacurs, W., Prot. ord, Rabbi Seminarium, Budapest. 
Broxes1, G., Prot. ord. in Theological Faoulty, University of Innsbruck 
‘Caarxowsxt, W., Prot. ord, in Phelogleal Paculty, University of Kraay. 
PratDu, ¥. 8, Prot, ord. in Theological Peoulty, University of Gras. 
Gotoztinen, 1, Privatdocent, University of Budapest. 
Harata, 7, Prof. ord, University of Budapest. 
Kaur, 8.1, Prof. oxtraord. in Pal. Faculty, University of Prague. 
Kaxonr, 8. Prot. ord, Lyeoum of Pressburg. 
Kawrunizy, 8, Prof. ord. University of Budapest. 
KAUPMANS, He, Prof ord, Rabbi Sominacium, Budapest, 
‘Lora, W., Prof ord a Bvangeliea-Phoologioul Faculty, Universty of 
Month, D. H., Prof. oxteaord. in Phil. Feculty, Univeralty of Vienna. 
‘NeoMANN, W., Prof. extraord In Thonlogical Fagulty, University of Vie 
Oworvt, J. v, Prof, ord 1a Gresk-Chureh-Theologie Faculty, University of Czrnowits. 
Paten, #, Prot. ord in Thoological Faculty, University of Prague 
‘MowLANo, A., Prof. ord. fa Thoologloal Petty, University of Prague. 
Baniroxt, Oi, Prof. ord. tn Theologleal Puculty, University of Lemberg. 

Tuoologieul Faculty, University of Lemberg 
J. 18 Theologou! Faculty, University of Vienna, 
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RUSSIA. 


‘CuwoLAON, D. Ax Prot. of Hebrew Languayo and Literature, University of St.Petersburg. 
‘Ginoass, W., Prof. of Arublo, Univeralty of St, Petersburg. 

Gorewatnr, JME, Prof. fo University ot Kazan 

Hanwav®, A. Prof. of Oriental History, Univeral of St. Petersburg. 
Kwavmn, P, Prof. In University of Klow, 

-MUXILAG, ¥, Prot, ord. fa Theologiou! Faculty, University of Dorpat. 
[Nrrzvtanit, N,, Por. ord, in Thoologtoal Paouity, Univaraty of Bukarest. 
Rapzorr, W, Prot. od, In Theological Yaouly, Univeralty of Kazan, 
Ocawrrat, Prof, ord. 1n Theological Paculty, Grook Acaderay in Kleua 
‘Tnorracy, Prot. ord. in Theologteal Faculty, Greek Aoadeny in Mosoow. 
‘Vouok, W., Prot. ord. in Theological Puculty, University of Dorpat, 








PRANOB. 


AniAUp, A. Prof of Assyrian Tanguage and Antiquities fa Historloal and Philologion Setton 
“of it Byes honk, Pari ‘ oe bai 


Danni Dx MAYNARD, PYOf. of Arablo Language and Literaturo, College of Franco, Pass, 

Danoui, Pu, Prot. of Hobrow and Lxogests in Phoologtel Faculty, Acadamy of Paris. 
ax, 8 Prof. of Bilica Translations in Thoologial Faculty, Actdemy of Paris. 

Bnostox, if, Prof. of Hebrew in Protastant-Thooloyical Faoulty, Academy ot Montauban, 


Canntant, Ay Prof of Hebrow, Coaldoo and Syriae Languages in Historloal and Philologtoal 
Beotion f the Speata School, Yaris. 

ERYOT-G AREAL, tal Ai Historia! ane fal Section ofthe 
‘connyon G asnag, Brot of rental Archeology 14 Phiologien! Soot 
Dansrerrie, J, Prof. of Persian Language and Literature, College of Franco, Paria, 

=GuoUta, 3. Prot of Sete Languages n Haare and Psllogoal Section ofthe Special 
DanuynoUns, H, Prot of Artbio Laiguage and Literature in Spectal School of living Ortontat 
"Tanguages Pari 
Davie, Me, Prot of Avablo, Acndomy 
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Hasnvr, 3. Prot, of Ethiopie Hlstorioal and Philologten! Section of tbe Special Schools, Paris. 
HassjGziat, Sak, rot of Modern Arable in Spal Sabon of ving Oriental Languages, 
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Montpelir. 














Hhenratca. 


Prunus, G., Prof. of Arcb@ology, Academy of Paris, 

Rana, iy Prof. of Hobrevr, Chaldee and Syriao Languages, College of France, Parts, 

‘Tnowas, . Prot. of Hebrew Language, Academy of Toulouse. 

Wanstra, M. Prot, of Seared xageals had Ortticism In ProtostuatTheotogienl Paculty, Act 
‘oui of Montauban, 





BELGIUM. 


Onavviy, Ox, Prof. ord. (of Hebrew and Arable) Phi, Faculty, University of Loge. 
Fonaws, ¥., Prof or. in Tacologten! Faculty, Univorsty of Lourain, 
LAMY, a, Prot, od. tt Theologteal Faculty, University of Louratn, 


DENMARK. 


Bux, P.. W., Prof. ord {n Thoologlonl Faculty, University of Copenhagen, 
Manin, AF. van, Prof, ord in Theologioal Faculty, Untversity of Copenhagen. 
Soman, V., Privatdocent In Phil Feeulty, Unlvorsty of Copoahagen. 


HOLLAND. 


11100, P. W. J. Prof. of Somitio Languages tu Literary Huoulty, Pree Calvin 
‘of Amsterdam. 

Gorse, M, J. Dx, Prot. ord, (Arablo) In Literary Poulty, University of Lede 

Las, FJ. Van brn, Prot. ord. (Semitto Languages) in Literary Pnoulty, Univ. of Groningen 

Honowourn, 0. 8, Prof. ord (Mohaminedan Law) in Law Fuculty, Didiaa Tostitution a Leiden, 

Jona, P. De, Prof od Gomitio Languages) io Literary Iuoulty, University of Wtreeht 

Korney, A., Prof ord. in Thootogtea! Faoulty, University of Leiden. 

Law, J. P-X., Prot. ord (Arama) in Literary Faculty, Univeraty of Letden. 

[Lima P. A. YON Dak, Prof, ord (Mobwmmedan Law) in Law Faoulty, University of Leiden, 

Masud, JC, Prof, Fd. Seraito Languages) ia Literary Paoulty, University of Amatorda, 

‘over, H., Prof. ord. (Hebron) in Literary Faoulty, University of Leldon. 

Scunvens, .G. Dx Hoor, Prof. ord in Thoologleal Proulty, University of Amsterdam, 

‘Taxa, OP, Prot, on. (Roligions of Wostora Aula) tn Theo! Faeulty, University of Leiden, 

‘Vatntox, Jn, J. J.P, Brot. ord in Theologioal Paoulty, University of Utrecht, 

WitoEnonn, G., Prof. ord n‘Thoclogieal Fuculty, Univoraity of Groningen. 


IrALY. 


Bonanza, ny Prof, extraordin Phil. Paoulty, Univeratty of Naples, 
(Ousrutt, D., Prot. ord. in Phi, Baoulty, University of Florence, 
Outs, 8, Prot. ord. in Phil, Froulty, University of Palormo. 

3. Prof. ord i Phil. Faculty, Untvaraity of Pisa 
Guo, Iox., Prof. ord Pail Pucuity, University of ome. 
LA Gownsa, B, Prot. éncarteato in Pbil, Faoulty, Unlvoraty of Palermo. 
Lasnio, F., Prof. ord. Phil. Faculty, University of Florence. 
Lous, Bi, Privatdocent in Phil. Peoulty, University of Padua. 
Sourabanixcts, C., Prot. extruord. to Phi. Faoulty, University of Rome, 
‘Vauaxnaa, P, Privatdocentin Phil. Faculty, University of Turin, 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Axaxvisn, H. N., Prot. ord. {a Comp. Phil, University of Upsala. 
Benoanes, J. B., Prioaldocent in Theologioal Faculty, University of Upania, 
Buso, M. ¥,, Adjunot n Oriental Languages, University of Lund. 

Caseant, .P., Prot, ord in Mhoologienl Faculty, Univorsity of Christiane, 
‘ERMAN, J. A., Prieatdocent in Thoologionl Fuoulty, Univeralty of Upsala. 
MAEasrROM, A. Mc, Privatdocent of Somitte Languages, University of Lund, 
Mrnnena, ¥, Prof, ord. in Thoologioal Faculty, University of Upsala. 
‘Nonpuino, J.'., Prof. ord of Somitie Languages, University of Upenia. 
‘Roapnivs, M. G, Prof. exteaord. ta Theologioal Faculty, Unk 

Ronrr, W., Prof extrtotd. in Thoologieal Faculty, University of Upssia. 
‘Skansrups, K. W, Prof. ord. in Theologioal Fuoulty, University of Lund. 
‘Teoxen, B, Prof. on. of Orlontal Languages, University of Lund. 
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